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THE REPUBLIC OF ANDORRA. 


In the heart of the Pyrenees, on the borders of Catalonia, lies the 
wild and picturesque valley of Andorra, a little republic, priding itself 
in the freedom and independence it has preserved for centuries. It 
boasts of the respect paid to its territory during the various broils 
that have agitated the contiguous provinces of two powerful nations, 
and glories in the having always afforded a safe asylum for refugees 
of all descriptions. Some persons might indeed be inclined to 
suppose, that they have been neglected from their insignificance, or, 
perhaps, through ignorance of their existence; but such sentiments 
cannot, of course, be entertained by the high-minded Andorrans. 

So little, however, are they known to their neighbours, that many 
have lived for years within sight of the very mountains which form 
their boundaries, without having ever heard so much as the name of 
Andorra. Some attention was at last excited by the accidental men- 
tion, during the last Spanish war, of a neutral state, whose inde- 
pendence had been alike respected by both the contending parties ; 
and a short sketch of its political situation and government was 
published in the Revue Encyclopedique for February, 1823. This 
account related only to its state previous to the French Revolution, 
and it is at the same time intimated, that it had undergone some 
change in consequence of that event. My curiosity was thus excited ; 
and some time after, during the course of an excursion over the 
Eastern Pyrenees, I availed myself of the opportunity of paying a 
visit to this “ happy valley,” where I spent a few days enjoying its 
natural beauties; but no less delighted when I returned to Mont 
Louis, to find myself once more in a civilized country. 
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The valley of Andorra is separated from the French department of 
the Ariége by the central ridge of the Pyrenees. A number of torrents 
descending from their snowy summits, are soon collected into three or 
four considerable streams, which are successively combined into one 
river, the Embalire, and finally fall into the Segre, at La Seu de 
Urgel, about ten miles below the frontiers of the republic. The deep 
and narrow valleys formed by these torrents, and the intervening 
mountains, constitute the territory of the state. The boundary line, 
therefore, lies on all sides along the centre of lofty ridges, interrupted 
only by the narrow chasm through which the Embalire makes its exit, 
and which forms, as it were, the gate to the republic. Towards 
France and Arragon numerous passages (here called ports) establish 
a communication, over the mountains, with the contiguous valleys of 
Caroll, Ax, Vicdessos, Siguer, &c. and some of them are much fre- 
quented in summer. During the winter months the snow renders them 
impassable, and then the narrow pathway which winds along the 
precipitous banks of the Embalire, at the foot of high over-hanging 
rocks, is the only practicable road to the city and state of Andorra. 

Before the French Revolution, the judiciary power is said to have 
been exercised by two viguiers,named, the one by the king of France, 
the other by the bishop of Urgel, without appeal in criminal causes, 
and with appeal to the power who had named the viguier in the case 
of civil affairs. The police was kept in each of the six commonalties* 
of the republic, by two consuls, named by the general council of the 
state, and a tribute of some thirty or forty pounds was paid alternately 
to the bishop of Urgel and to the county of Foix. But, at the time 
of the Revolution, all these forms were abolished, as savouring of 
feudality, and if ever they had really been so regularly organized, 
there is nothing of the kind at present. There may indeed still exist 
a general council of the valley, consisting of twenty-four members, 
as described in the above mentioned Revue Encyclopedique, and it 
may possibly meet on extraordinary occasions ; but these must occur 
very seldom, for those inhabitants whom I questioned knew nothing 
about it. When I asked who were their governors, they pointed to 
the tree of liberty, which rears its lofty head over the centre of every 
village, and said they were free; no man had a right to control their 
actions. “ We pay no taxes,” said they; “ we are not tormented by 
gendarmes, green-coals, or rats-de-cave ;¥ we want no passports to 
quit our country, we are favourably received by our neighbours, who 
dare not enter our territory without our leave, not even in the pursuit 
of criminals and outlaws. We protect all those who seek an asylum 
amongst us; and our valley contains, at the present moment, a large 
number of Spaniards, who have fled from the tyranny of Ferdinand.” 
“ But when crimes are committed in your territory, when you quarrel 
among one another, who settles your disputes?” “ El Seiior Rector.” 


* These commonalties are Canillo, Encamp, Ordifio, La Massara, Andorra-la-Vieia, 
and San-Julia, all of them very comsiderable villages ; besides which there are a great 
number of smaller villages, that name being given’ to any group of a dozen or more 
houses, collected round a tree of liberty. There are also numerous solitary farms, 
wherever the valleys are broad h to admit of habitation. 

t Green-coats and valede-Guvs. habe are the nick-names given in the South of 
France to custom-house officers, whose uniforms are green ; and to the inspectors of 
the droits-réunis, or excise on spirituous liquors, 
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« And if two villages, each with its curate, fall out together, what 
do vou thendo?”’ They did not seem to admit the possibility of this, 
but my guide hinted to me, that then they fight it out. And there 
was nothing in the general looks of the inhabitants, nor in one or two 
little occurrences of which | was almost an eye-witness, which might 
tend to contradict the assertion. 

It appears that these curates are the real governors. A little less 
ignorant than their parishioners, they have just sense enough to keep 
up that superstitious reverence to the clerical habit which ensures 
implicit faith in their doctrines, and passive obedience to their dictates. 
They all depend, in some measure, on the bishop of Urgel; and 
inasmuch as they are disposed to conform to his will, they are under 
his dominion. But, in fact, his influence is small, and would perhaps 
be totally annihilated, were he to attempt to contradict his subor- 
dinates. There exists also a viguier, who resides in the capital, where 
he has something less to do than a French “ maire de village,” and is 
probably as frequently absent or smuggling expeditions as any of the 
citizens. Some years ago, a deputation was sent to the French 
minister of the interior, applying for the confirmation of this ma- 
gistrate. The minister never having heard of the nation which sent 
these ambassadors, applied to his colleague of foreign affairs, who 
knew just as little of the matter; so, after referring to the map, to 
ascertain its existence, they turned over their old archives, and 
discovering at last the titles to this right of suvraineté, confirmed thie 
viguier in his office. 

It may appear a matter of surprise, that, after so many wars between 
the two bordering nations—after such frequent and bloody disputes 
about comparatively insignificant portions of territory, this apparently 
rich and populous valley should have escaped the grasp of either of the 
rival powers, when at last their respective boundaries were determined 
upon, and definitively marked out. The matter is thus explained by 
the inhabitants. It was contrived, say they, by an archbishop, who 
was all-powerful in Roussillon at the time of the demarcation, in the 
reign of Louis XIV. His object was to encourage the contraband 
trade, feeling, as he did, a peculiar affection for smugglers. He was 
persuaded that they were very useful members of society in general, 
and particularly beneficial to his own diocese, of which an unequivocal 
proof was furnished by the flourishing state of his private coffers. His 
heart melted into pity at the thoughts of the numerous toils and 
hardships to which that excellent class of persons were every where 
exposed—driven from place to place by the merciless persecution of 
the green-coats—and he thought, that in Christian charity and 
gratitude, he ought, now that he had so good an opportunity, to 
procure them an asylum where they would be safe from pursuit. He 
therefore selected the valley of Andorra, as being happily situated for 
the purpose; and, as a farther encouragement to the trade, he made 
a number of other ingenious arrangements (at Livia and elsewhere) 
whereby neutral roads, and other such convenient pretexts, might 
occasionally save them from a fine or a seizure. Such is the story, as 
it was told to me: whether the effects which may now be observed, 
really originated in his contrivance, or whether the story has been 
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invented to account for the effects, is more than I can at present 
determine ; but the tale is very probable. 

Smuggling is, indeed, their chief occupation, almost the only one, 
besides sheep and cattle feeding, which the nature of their country 
affords. Their rugged mountains, rising one above another to the 
height of ten or eleven thousand feet from the level of the sea, and 
clothed with forests of pine and beech, or with luxuriant summer 
pastures, descend, towards the southern extremity, nearly to the level 
of the Spanish plains. With this immense declivity, in the short 
distance of forty miles, the sides of the mountains are too precipitous 
to admit of cultivation—of cultivation without more toil and labour 
than the Andorrans are willing to bestow. This hardy, but indolent 
race of mer, can never be prevailed upon to imitate the persevering 
industry of their northern neighbours, to cover with corn-fields, or 
water-meadows, every spot of land where a footing can be obtained 
by the labourer; nor to suspend themselves, by means of a rope 
fastened round their bodies, whilst they mow those fields which would 
otherwise have been inaccessible. The Andorrans are not so laborious ; 
they must have rich crops with little exertion, or they will have no 
crops at all. When they scatter their seed, they merely scratch over with 
their’primitive arairé,(in name and inform the Roman aratrum,) the 
little plains which border the Embalire, and other torrents, at the 
hottom of their deep valleys. Relying upon the heat of the sun, the 
frequency of showers, and the richness of the alluvial svil washed 
down from the over-hanging forests, for the farther care of their fields, 
they leave nature to bring forth what crops she pleases. Higher up 
the valleys, where the cultivation of grain would be attended with 
more difficulty, their agricultural labours are confined to the directing 
the eourse of some of the smaller torrents, so as to irrigate their 
meadows. But here again they leave the rest to nature; the large 
umbelliferous, and some other noxious plants, so common amongst 
these mountains, are suffered to overgrow and to smother the more 
delicate, but more useful and nutritive grasses. 

The greater part of the territory consists in mountain pasture, a 
portion of which is devoted to the sammer feed of as many sheep or 
goats as they can entertain in winter in the lower parts of the valleys. 
The remaining mountains, those in particular which border upon the 
French territory, are let out, for the summer months, to their 
neighbours, and the rents they obtain suffice to pay any charges that 
may fall upon the several commonalties. ‘Their woods are of no great 
value, on account of the difficulty of transporting the timber. Some 
iron mines are also worked near the Soulane, or pass of the Ariége, 
but their produce is at present of very small] importance. 

The valley is, however, populous; and, compared to the interior of 
Catalonia, it is rich. The extent to which the contraband trade, 
between France and Spain, is carried by the inhabitants, not only 
serves for their support, but enables them, during their absence, to 
call in labourers from the department of the Ariége for the gathering 
in of their scanty harvests, and for the collecting the forage which is 
to serve for their mules’ winter fodder. In these smuggling expeditions, 
the Andorrans are generally employed by French merchants of the 
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valley of Caroll, who contrive to amass considerable fortunes, not- 
withstanding the freqaent seizures made by the custom-house officers, 
of whom there are no less than six brigades in that single valley. On 
the Spanish side, the chief entrepéts are Puycerda aud La Seu de 
Urgel, though the Andorrans often hire themselves and their mules 
for much more distant expeditions. The smuggled articles do not 
appear to be of so much value as one might be led to suppose. Paper, 
rags, mules, and a few articles of French manufacture, are exchanged 
for Spanish piastres, and small quantities of tobacco, chocolate, cork, 
&e. as well as red caps and spardilles for the Roussillon peasantry. 
A great many leeches are also collected in the marshes of the south- 
eastern coast of Spain, and imported into France over the Pyrenean 
passes. The illicit trade of spirituous liquors, so common in all 
countries, is carried on in a proportionate degree along this frontier. 
The Andorrans have no idea of any of the common comforts of life. 
Nothing can be more dismal than the exterior appearance of their 
villages, unless it be the interior of their houses. Having no carts, 
nor wheel carriages of any description, they do not want streets 
broader than what will enable two loaded mules to pass one another. 
Along these winding, steep, and stony lanes, their houses are crowded 
in irregular groups, rising one above the other at the foot of the 
mountains, and so situated that, to reach their stables, the mules have 
often to scramble up a long flight of rough steps hewn in the rocks. 
The colour of the houses is as dismal as that of the surrounding 
precipices, or of the dark evergreens which overshadow their base. 
In the interior, the uniform sable hue, both of the walls and ccilings, 
induced me to suppose that it had been the custom to paint them that 
colour; but, upon inquiry, I found it to be the effect of the smoke of 
the pine-wood, allowed to make its exit more frequently through the 
door-way or the window, than up thechimney. In winter this smoke 
is much increased, as the pine-wood serves them for illumination as 
well as for fuel; candles and oil seldom find their way here. Glass is 
a commodity absolutely unknown in this republic. The holes called 
windows are roughly closed at night by wooden shutters, which 
being never painted, exhibit signs of decay, gradual decay, long 
before any repair is thought necessary. White-washing is not much 
more common than paint; I met with but two plaistered houses in the 
capital, and I do not recollect having seen any in th« other villages. 
In such a country it cannot be expected that travellers should meet 
with very superior accommodation. Before I visited the valley, I had 
heard of its discomforts, and made my provisions accordingly ; yet it 
was a considerable relief to me when I had recrossed the frontier. On 
my first arrival at Andorra, I was conducted to what was said to be 
the best oustal, which the etymologist may call a hotel, but the ex- 
perienced traveller must translate a hovel. My guide stopped before 
a mean looking door, through the chinks of which I could discover a 
rack and manger, and some large leathern wine jars, the only indication 
of its being a public house of entertainment. No friendly inscription 
was there, to convey any hope that the interior of the house might be 
found more agreeable than the exterior appearance. I knew I could 
no longer expect the professions of liberality so pompously announced 
by French innkeepers, who “ donnent a boire et 4 manger;” but I 
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looked out in vain for the safer and more friendly intimation, “ Ici 
on loge & pied et A cheval.” Not a withered bush could be discovered 
to indicate the sale of refreshments ; nor even the busy hostess, always 
ready in remote villages, to question, if not to welcome, extraordinary 
visitors. Caou ya? (who's there?) and Ya pas dequs? (is no one 
there?) had been repeated with many a loud thump at the door, when 
an old woman appeared at last, but with the unwelcome intelligence, 
that we must go and seek a lodging elsewhere, as the only bed she 
had was occupied by her sick husband. 

At the second-best and only remaining inn, (second-best in repu- 
tation, but without much difference in appearance,) I met with a 
better fortune. This house had two beds, one was occupied by the 
family, and the other, in the garret, was offered to me. The lower 
part of the house consisted of a stable, cellar, or store-house ; it would 
be hard to say which to call it, or whether to consider it as one room 
or three. The first story contained the kitchen, on the floor of which 
were stretched half a dozen Ariége reapers, snoring out their siesfa. 
In one corner was an alcove, or cupboard, the family bed-place, in 
which a poor infant was struggling to release its limbs from the 
swaddling bandages, whilst its elder brother was squalling for his 
dinner. On the opposite side was the fire-place, enclosed by a high 
wooden partition, with the hearth in the middle, and wooden benches 
all around. Here were the hostess and her maid frying some bacon 
and eggs, the fumes of which, combining with the thick smoke of the 
fuel, after circulating over the whole house, found its exit—not 
through the funnel shaped chimney, placed for the purpose nearly 
over the fire-place, but by the doors and windows, to which was 
directed the strong current that was pouring down the chimney. 
Among the remaining inhabitants of this room were two or three half- 
starved cats, prowling about for what they could steal; the reapers’ 
dogs slumbering by the side of their masters, and here and there a 
cock or a hen picking up the crumbs. 

When the first bustle of my arrival was over, I was conducted to 
my bed-room, a large garret, without windows or fire-place, but well 
supplied with light and air from between the tiles of the roof, and 
with the kitchen fumes through the chinks of the boarded floor. 
Here was a stump bedstead, and upon it a paillasse, and the Andorran 
succedanium for blankets and sheets—a large sack, made of untanned 
sheepskins, the wool being inside. The wealthy citizens sleep off the 
fatigues of the day in these odoriferous beds ; sometimes two or three 
in the same sack, independently of the myriads of smaller bed-fellows, 
whose* presence they are not aware of. The domestics and poorer 
peasantry, following their mules to the stables, stretch themselves upon 
the straw which they steal from the litter; or, wrapped in their large 
woollen cloaks, lie down on a bench, a table, or the kitchen floor. 

The food which I met with was not more refined than the domestic 
conveniences, but in that respect I was told, that I visited the valley 
at an unlucky moment. The men were all out on various expeditions ; 
the women were mostly assisting the reapers and hay-makers; the 
butcher therefore did not killany meat; the hot weather had moreover 
lasted some time, and the winter provisions of bacon were expended, or 
turned rancid. ‘The cheeses were all alive; even milk was scarce, for 
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but few of the kids had as yet been taken from their mothers. I was 
obliged to have recourse to the stores I had brought with me ; to which 
was added a young goat, sacrificed upon the express condition that I 
should purchase the whole ; a few slices of bacon, such as it was, and 
the only loaf of white bread that the city of Andorra could furnish. 
The natives live chiefly upon rye bread, rostes, (fried bacon,) and 
soup, generally made by boiling some fat of salt pork, and a root or 
two of garlick, in a large kettle of water, and pouring the liquor over 
a dish fall of slices of brown bread. In winter they are said to live 
much better, and eat both beef and mutton, besides sausages, and 
other preparations of pork. Game, such as hares, partridges, 
ptarmigans, woodcocks, &c., is by no means uncommon ; but at the 
time of our visits the peasants were all too busy for shooting. 

During my short stay among these republicans, I had not sufficient 
opportunities for forming any correct estimate of their morals. They 
certainly do not enjoy a very excellent reputation ; and I was strongly 
recommended not to venture into this “ den of outlaws and thieves,” 
without an ample provision of pistols and fire-arms. Yet I never 
felt the slightest uneasiness from having neglected this precaution. I 
knew, that if the valley had occasionally served as a temporary asylum 
for criminals, that could not now be the case, when Spain afforded 
them equal protection from the avenging sword of justice, and a wider 
field for their future exploits; and as to those political refugees, who 
sought to escape from Ferdinand and his inquisitors, they certainly 
were not such as to inspire a traveller with any fear. My good hostesses 
made it a rule to charge in the inverse proportion of the commodities 
they furnished; and my guides showed themiselves more eager for 
their pay, than for the fulfilment of any other article of our stipu- 
lations; but I had been too long acquainted with the Languedoc 
and Roussillon peasantry, to be alarmed at any such systems of 
cheating. 

In other respects I found the men civil and attentive, and the 
women as much as was compatible with their impertinent curiosity. 
All are exceedingly superstitious, conforming exactly to the exterior 
forms of worship, devoutly kneeling or crossing themselves to every 
image of the virgin that they pass; saying an Ave Maria wherever 
the shed which covers the image is dignified by the name of a chapel; 
but not one of them knows much of the religion they profess, ex- 
cepting that it enjoins implicit obedience to their curates. Their 
ignorance, on all occasions, is excessive; few, if any, can read or 
write; very few can speak either French or Spanish, notwithstanding 
their constant intercourse with these two nations. Their language is 
the Catalan, somewhat modified by the neighbourhood of the Arra- 
gonese patois. It is a harsh sounding dialect, far inferior to the 
Languedocian, though resembling it in many respects. The dress and 
manners are entirely Catalonian, and neither is improved by the 
roving and independent life they lead. 
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THE TROUBLES OF A GAME PROPRIETOR. 


Amone those gigantic follies, which pervade the great mass of 
society, and mar its repose and happiness, there is not one, at the 
present day, more prominent, than the love of sporting in all its di- 
versities ; and of these there is none so productive of such serious 
and extended mischiefs, of so many petty feuds and jealousies, or that 
can boast of more numerous votaries, than the fashionable mania for 
the preservation of game, and its destruction by the fowling-piece. 
Among our ancestors, few beside the idle country squire, whose income 
and landed property sanctioned the pastime, were professed shits. 
But now, from the landowner of fifty thousand aoa a year, to the 
retail shopkeeper, who makes his annual September sally to the 
stubbles in the neighbourhood of town, all ranks, professions, and 
ages, aspire to the ownership of a dog and gun: and far should it be 
from me to grudge them the healthy exercise of such pursuits, if they 
could, as things are constituted in England, be enjoyed by all who 
follow them, with peace and common justice. But though the same 
fox, and the same pack of hounds, may be followed by a hundred as 
well as by fifty—though the same race may feast the eyes of a thousand 
as well as of a hundred gazers, the case is very different with a given 
quantity of game. It is perfectly clear,that all cannot be gratified ina 
country like our own, narrow in extent, and densely popu. lous ; and 
a large portion of that population admirers of a pastime, which, even 
to the individual owner of a large estate, can afford but a limited gra- 
tification, since it is the misfortune of shooting, that, unlike racing and 
other popular sports, the source of the amusement perishes by the very 
act from which the sportsman derives his pleasure. But such is the un- 
conguerable perversity of our species, that it has in all ages conferred 
a value on objects in themselves valueless, that they are difficult of 
acquisition. To be able to excite the envy of others, by the possession 
of a rarity, is a lofty privilege, that excites our own. Hence arise those 
struggles and dissensions that estrange the tenant from his landlord, 
the peasantry from the gentry, the flock from the reverend pastor and 
magistrate, and neighbour from neighbour. And great as the evil is, 
it is still an increasing one; inasmuch as the mania for the sport and 
the possession of game, appears to be spreading. Look at our news- 
papers. As early as the month of July, they are filled with adver- 
tisements for the sale of dogs, guns, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
At this the landholder takes alarm, and fires off, in the same papers, 
his warnings against trespass, and denunciations of prosecution, and 
all the vengeance of the law. Look at a modern advertisement for 
the sale of an estate—every narrow spot, of a gunshot in diameter, is 
pompously described to possess, as one of its most tempting qualities, 
extensive and flourishing plantations, abundantly stocked with game. 
Look at the reports of proceedings in our courts of justice—how 
frequently are the prosecutions for trespass, and the suits for penalties 
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incurred by the uncertificated or unqualified sportsman? Look 
under the head of casualties—how lamentable and frequent are 
the contests, sometimes fatal, between gamekeepers and midnight 
desperadoes# Look at a modern dinner; in which game is con- 
sidered as an indispensable ingredient, although every guest present 
may be perfectly aware that his worthy host has neither land of his 
own, or any other source from which he could obtain the delicacy, save 
the poulterer’s shop. And lastly,—look at the noon-day audacity 
with which our stage coachmen, poulterers, and higglers, carry on their 
illicit trafic; and the perfect confidence, so honourable to their 
superiors, which they always express, of finding purchasers. So that 
the possession of a paltry bird or hare, which, if not the subject of 
legal monopoly, there is every reason to believe, would be disregarded, 
leads, in the present state of things, to the complicated evils of murder 
and manslaughter ; trespass,assault and battery ; the demoralization 
of our peasantry; the misery of their wives and children ; ill-blood 
and litigation; mistrust and hatred; oppression and revenge; in 
short, all sorts of flaws and chasms in the social structure. Now, 
what must we think of those who can persist in opposing the trial 
of any measure in the least degree likely to remove or diminish an 
evil like this, merely from a selfish fear that it might possibly interfere 
with their idle amusements. I am, for my own part, so strongly 
persuaded that the most beneficial effects would result from the 
legalization of the sale of game, that I most heartily deplore the late 
rejection of that measure in Parliament, and as sincerely hope that 
the liberal-minded men who first proposed it will continue to press it ; 
and that those who have hitherto opposed it will prove the soundness 
of their judgment, and the liberality of their minds, by adopting my 
view of the case. I think it highly probable, that were such a measure 
carried before the projecting spirit of the age evaporates, we should 
speedily have a joint-stock company formed, for the rearing and sale 
of pheasants, partridges, and hares; and a much more feasible scheme 
would such a project be, than many of the wholesale frauds lately 
practised by certain worthy gentry, who have as yet escaped the tread- 
mill and the whipping-post. At all events, there cannot be the least 
well-founded doubt, that in a country like this, full of capital and 
enterprise, where eyery article that produces the least profit would 
soon find a dealer, the breeding of game for market would soon 
become as common an employment among our peasantry as the rear- 
ing of poultry; and the price of game would, in consequence, soon 
become so low, that half-pay officers, and other plagues of the land 
proprietor, would cease to involve themselves in quariels and litigation, 
to obtain what a slender income might, at least occasionally, obtain 
with peace and respectability—the opulent would no longer feel 
ambitious of displaying that on their table, which would be within 
the reach of humble competence—the poacher would be undersold— 
and even the gamekeeper would learn, at last, that honesty is the 
best policy. Of course the game of wild growth, unmolested by half 
its present number of persecutors, would rapidly increase; and thus 
the proprietor, who now opposes the legalization of the sale of game, 
from selfish motives, would, I believe and hope, find it ultimately 
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promote his amusements. A measure which affords a reasonable 
prospect of such desirable results as I have just enumerated, must, 
surely, in the judgment of all who can lay the least claim to patriotism 
and philanthropy, be entitled to a trial; and that, too, of sucha 
duration as may afford some security to those who may embark their 
little capital in the rearing of game. Or even if one only of such 
results, the prevention of poaching, should ensne from the adoption of 
this measure, it would be a glorious triumph for its supporters. For 
this single result is a combination of happy consequences—thousands 
of our peasantry reclaimed from a course which seldom fails to lead 
them, through a gradation of crime, to the gallows, or banishment for 
life—their wives and children happy and well conducted, under the 
care of industrious husbands and fathers, instead of being forsaken, 
and dependent upon parish relief—poor rates diminished (another 
sugar-plum for the land owner)—thousands, who are closely connected 
with the original plunderers, by conveying the game to its destination, 
forced to seek a more honest means of subsistence—mistrust and 
hatred between our gentry and peasantry dispelled—laws no longer 
violated, and blood no longer sata desperate midnight conflicts—all 
form a picture, at which the eyes of the moral and humane must 
glisten with delight. But I have said enough—and alas! when the 
writer cries hold! it generally happens that the reader has been long 
ago satiated. However, to diminish crime or misery, to reunite the 
severed ties of neighbourhood, of landlord and tenant, and other 
connexions of civilised life; to banish the general ambition to possess 
what a few only can legally possess, and to remove or lessen the envy 
of the many towards those privileged few, are objects which should 
enable him who zealously scribbles in the prosecution of them, to bear 
with resignation his mera tars twinkling eye, drawling tone, and frequent 
pause; and even to support the protracted yawn, as it grates upon his 
ear, without meditating any breach of the peace. 

It was chiefly with the latter view, viz. of lessening those envious 
feelings, which many a keen, but careless sportsman, is but too 
apt to entertain towards the proprietors of well-stocked preserves, 
by showing the peculiar vexatious incident to such possessions, that I 
subjoin the diary of a game proprietor for the first week in September. 
‘There is more in the tone and feelings of the hapless journalist, that 
would have been once quite applicable to myself, than I should like 
to acknowledge, in any other character than that of an anonymous 
scribbler. 

Sunday.—An excellent practical sermon from Dr. Rosyphiz, on the 
superlative excellence of charity; and the utter hopelessness of our 
obeying its dictates in the important concerns of life, unless we also 
hold them sacred in minor affairs—in undergoing petty injuries and 
trials of temper, as well as in the patient endurance of more serious 
aggressions from our fellow creatures. The examination of our past 
and present feelings towards our neighbours, the natural consequence 
of such a discourse. Felt a momentary twinge or two, when I thought 
of Hodge. But what if the fellow had been my tenant for twenty 
years! Did 1 not freely pardon three different acts of poaching, 
before I turned him out of his farm? And what, if he set fire to my 
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haystack, and was hanged for the arson, and his wife’ died broken- 
hearted? was the catastrophe to be referred to my assertion of my 
just rights of property, or to his own base revenge? As to his six 
children, they are secure from want in the workhouse, to the support 
of which my property contributes largely in be rates. ‘To assert the 
sacred rights of property, is an imperative duty which every man owes 
to society. On this ground do I strictly resent, and mean to resent, 
the robbery of my game, by peasant or gentleman. Such resentment 
is no breach of charity. Dr. Rosyphiz was too general—why did he 
not make such an obvious exception? He sha’n’t have his annual 
brace to-morrow. As to mankind at large, I can survey my feelings 
towards them with the greatest complacency; with the exception of 
my immediate neighbours on the right and left, whose estates are too 
contiguous, and themselves too fond of shooting, to allow of our being 
on the best of terms—and also with the exception of some ten or a 
dozen of those gentle felons, half-pay officers, naval and military, at 
the neighbouring watering place. 

Monday, Sept. 1.—Dreamed I was in the field, and came up with 
a gentleman poacher, who refused to show me his certificate, or give 
his address. Determined not to let the blackguard escape ; collared 
him, and shook him; he threw his arms round, and a struggle ensued : 
awakened by the piercing shrieks of my wife, whom, it seems, in the 
imaginary conflict, I had nearly throttled with my left hand, while, 
with my right hand, I most unmercifully pummelled her dear dainty 
little shoulders. The room instantly filled with guests and domestics ; 
my poor little Sophy, out of her senses with horror and amazement at 
this apparent attempt at murder on the part of one who had always 
borne the character of the most affectionate of husbands, notwith- 
standing all my protestations and contrition, persisted in beseeching 
me to spare her life, to my unspeakable chagrin, as the bystanders 
evidently looked on the whole as a slight matrimonial fracas—a good 
deal of tittering among the servants—nothing but small beer shall be 
drank in the kitchen for a month to come. Received a gentle curtain 
lecture on my devotedness to field sports, and the vexations to which it 
subjected me. Sallied out with the major, and the rest of my guests, 
at four o’clock, on just such a morning as a sportsman would have 
bespoken. Proceeded direct to the further extremity of my property, 
on which I had seen several fine covies as late as yesterday. But after 
much time spent in a careful search, we found not a single head of 
game, but strong symptoms of their having been netted the preceding 
night—my keepers, of course, all amazement—myself all mortification 
—and my guests, too evidently, all disappointment ‘at such an un- 
propitious commencement. Returned to breakfast in fuming ill temper 
—scalded my throat, broke a cup and saucer, and severely cut my 
trigger finger. Retook the field, and had scarcely commenced opera- 
tions, when a shot, within the limits of my estate, drew us off in 
pursuit to the right, which we had scarcely reached, ere a succession 
of shots drew us off to the left. This mancuvre being repeated, it 
was clear that some rogues were acting in concert. I laid in ambush ; 
and sent my keeper in a contrary direction. Pounced, at length, upon 
three half-pay gentry; a chaplain in the navy, a lieutenant in ditto, 
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and an army captain. They refused to show their sporting credentials, 
or to give their names and address. Waxed angovernably wroth, I 
shot the only sorry quadruped that all three, between them, had to 
boast of. This they returned with fearful interest, by slaughtering 
two beautiful setters, and a high-bred pointer. Moreover the captain 
and lieutenant saluted me with alternate salvos of naval and military 
abuse, while the canon of divinity exploded, in a formal challenge, and 
talked of a saw-pit asthe scene of combat. Endured all this in grim 
silence, while I noted down iu my memory the faces and persons of the 
three marauders—compelled to return home at an early hour in con- 
sequence of the loss of dogs. Concocted a furious advertisement for 
the county paper, offering a reward “ to any one who would discover 
the names and addresses of three fellows, who had feloniously entered 
my property,” adding a minute description of the three banditti 
above mentioned. 

Tuesday.—Awakened by a loud report near the house, and greeted 
with the pleasing intelligence, that a spring-gun, which I had set 
yesterday, without giving due notice, had lacerated the leg of one of 
my keepers, in such a manner as to render amputation necessary. 
Must, of course, maintain the man for the rest of his life '!—ten chil- 
dren! How inconsiderate in people, of his station in life, to beget 
such aswarm! Sallied out, after an early breakfast. Shot at a bird, 
which fell on my neighbour Tallyho’s side of the hedge. Went after 
it—Tallyho himself behind the hedge! Verily believe the fellow was 
lurking in ambush. He taxed me with a wilful trespass—High words 
and a regular breeze. Forgot the scrub was a magistrate, and swore 
fiercely. He called upon me to pay a fine—laughed him to scorn. 
Detected my tailor carrying a double-barrelled gun on his shoulder, 
(what will this world come to!) peering over the hedge from the 
high road, into one of my turnip fields, the resort of two coveys !—never 
felt in such a sanguinary mood before. Greatly disappointed by the 
rascal’s giving up his meditated inroad, in consequence of his perceiv- 
ing me, before I could conceal myself. Much chagrined to find, on 
inquiry, that the monster is both qualified and licenced. The new 
dogs, which I had purchased yesterday evening, without a trial, on a 
dog dealer's word of honour, turned out totally worthless, and spoilt 
my sport so effectually, as to send me home at an early hour. On 
arriving at home, found a constable in my house, carrying off some of 
my furniture, under a distress warrant from Tallyho, to raise the fine 
which I had refused to pay for swearing. Kicked the caitiff out, and 
swore afresh, to the amount of a sovereign. Summoned instanter. 
Obliged to pay the amount of penalties; and the constable bound 
— ~ genase v4 the assault. My gnests, vexed and disappointed, 

eir leave this evening, i i i 
he niin g, instead of spending, as they had intended, 

Wednesday.—Found the words, “ blood-thirsty t ” chalked 
on my walls this morning ; owing, no doubt, to a tp wg 
and my keeper’s accident. Received notice of an action having been 
commenced against me by the three half-pay worthies, treating my 
atvestionnaen respecting them as libellous. I saw meee than one of 
the fraternity hovering about the confines of my estate yesterday. 
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Indeed, in every past season, half-pay officers have been my greatest 
torments. How extraordinary and lamentable is it that men, the vital 
principle of whose profession is honour, from whom we always expect 
a greater sensitiveness and delicacy of feeling in all matters that affect 
the character of a gentlemen, that these should, above any other class 
of persons, be notorious for their daring invasions of another’s pro- 
perty. As to the hacknied cant respecting the animals being “ fer 
nature,” and the impossibility of acquiring a legal property in them, 
while unconfined, I should scarcely expect to hear the base defence 
resorted to in these enlightened days, even by the lowest mechanic. 
In the eyes of a man of sterling honour, at least, an indisputable 
property in their game, is vested in those who go to the expense of a 
keeper to protect, and, in many cases, even to feed these creatures, 
“ fere nature.” Every single head of game that is reared on my 
estate, costs me at least half a sovereign. Is he, then, who enters my 
grounds without my permission, and purloins one of these creatures, 
reared and fed at my expense, a more respectable character than the 
petty plunderer of my domestic fowls, that don’t cost me half that 
sum? Even in the infancy of society, he who first appropriated any 
wild animal to his own use, by confinement, acquired the sole property 
in it. . Now, it is impossible for game proprietors to make any other 
or greater appropriation of the game on their estates, than they are at 
present in the habit of doing by means of their keepers, without 
destroying those peculiar wild and shy habits in the objects of the 
chace, which alone renders the pursuit «f them interesting to the 
sportsman. And leaving honour out of the guestion, look at the justice 
of the case—the poor industrious peasant, who has to plead in ex- 
tenuation the temptation arising from the p:ospect of immediate gain, 
is declared a felon, and treated as such, for doing that by night, which 
the gentleman sportsman, as he is miscalled, claims to do with im- 
punity by day. Too many of our half-pay officers, naval and military, 
who frequent the neighbourhood of most of the retired watering places 
and villages throughout the island, too tenacious of the license allowed 
in cruizing and campaigning, have long conducted themselves with 
such ungentlemanly and daring disregard of the laws of their eountry, 
in the pursuit of game, as to become proverbial grievances to every 
game proprietor in those neighbourhoods; and sadly to efface from 
the minds of their countrymen the remembrance of their services in 
the past war. One is apt to forget the brave defender of his country, 
in the ruffianly invader of the rights of property. I would it were in 
my power to circulate a friendly hint amongst them. Well assured 
am J, that if certain cases within my own experience were formally 
reported to the heads of the army and navy, neither he who answers 
a remonstrance or a notice, with scurrility or a challenge, nor his 
discreeter brother in arms, who evades the penalties of violated 
laws, by a precipitate flight, would long be suffered to disgrace their 
illustrious professions. 

Thursday.—Took the coach this morning to A 





, to consult my 


attorney as to my liability to an action for libel, in consequence of 
my advertisement. Found that my three men were but too correct in 
their law; aud was informed, moreover, by my bookseller, that they, 
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or one of them, have ventured to publish a pamphlet, containing 
observations on my conduct in the preservation of game, in which 
they described me as a perfect hero; my informant adding, with an 
insufferable expression of countenance, (mem. to put this fellow 
down on my black list,) that the pamphlet has a great sale. Met 
Captain O’Bloodandthunder—always thought him a very cool hand. 
He had the impudence, on passing his poulterer’s shop, to ask me to go in 
with him, as he wanted to purchase a hare, and a brace of partridges, 
although he knew me to be a game proprietor. Considered it infra. 
dig. to take offence on such an occasion, so I accompanied him into an 
inner room, the poacher’s sanctum sanctorum. The game was quickly 
produced, and the captain requesting a warranty of its freshness, the 
foul dealer assured him it had but just entered his shop, directing 
him, for a confirmation of this statement, to look through a little 
curtained window, into a back room. I also, out of idle curiosity, 
little expectant of the sight that awaited me, took the liberty of a peep, 
and beheld, in the act of arranging a basketfull of game on the table, 
the quintessence of rascality in the shape of my own gamekeeper, who 
had obtained permission to go to town that morning, under pretence of 
visiting a dying relation, and whom I had always hitherto considered 
the most trustworthy of my menials. When the caitiff found himself 
detected, he stood at bay, and chuckled with delight while he told me 
that he had betrayed my confidence, and regularly plundered me, ever 
since he had entered in my service; and that all my other keepers had 
aided in his villainy, and shared in the plunder. Attempted to 
secure the scoundrel, but he escaped. Returned home in a state of 
mind bordering on misanthropy. Induced one of my keepers to 
confess against the rest, whom I immediately had arrested and 
committed. 

Friday.—Underwent a terrible trial of temper this morning, in an 
interview with the wives of my imprisoned keepers, who brought all 
their swarms of brats with them. Their tears and entreaties, backed 
by my wife’s, had nearly overcome me; but a stern sense of my duty 
to society, to make examples of these atrocious violaters of the sacred 
rights of property, at length brought me through. Took a turn with 
my gun. In one of my very best preserves, found a little monster, 
of five years old, taking aim at something or other with a bow and 
arrow! How fearfully has juvenile, nay, infantile crime, increased in 
this unhappy country. Took the little prodigy before Rosyphiz. I 
was very moderate in my demands; only wished the varlet to be 
committed to the tread-mill for a month’s hard labour, and that his 
parents should give security for his good behaviour for six years. The 
parson, however, actually refused to commit the culprit at all, and to 
complete the matter, affected to feel surprise at my preferring the 
charge. But his leniency and his surprise are easily accounted for, 
when I recollect that I have not, as usual, sent him a brace of birds 
this season.—Sir Priest and I have shaken hands for the last time. 
Found, to my great indignation, that some of the neighbouring 
Villagers had, in the course of last night, taken advantage of my 
being without a single keeper, and plundered my preserves in the most 
audacious manner. And not content with that, they left a menacing 
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letter at my door, threatening to set fire to my house, and burn 
myself and family, unless I instantly liberated my traitorous keepers. 
Retired early to bed, in a fever of exasperation, resolving to sally 
out at night, and keep watch and ward in my preserves in propria 
persona. 

Saturday.—Awakened soon after midnight, by an alarm of fire. 
The incendiary writers of the letter, which had yesterday been left at 
my door, had, it appeared, been but too faithful to their word, by 
setting fire to several stacks of hay close to my mansion. ‘The flames 
had communicated to an outhouse, and it was not till after some time, 
and great exertion, that they were at length got under. Above one 
hundred pounds vanished insmoke! But the agitation of my wife and 
children affected me much more than such a pecuniary loss. They 
seem to think, poor creatures, that not a night will pass without some 
attempt to burn us all. While engaged in extinguishing the flames, I 
had heard several shots fired on my estate, and dispatched James and 
Thomas, well armed, to reconnoitre. James, ere long, returned alone, 
covered with blood, and other marks of an affray with the poachers ; 
and stated, that Thomas had been so severely beaten, that he could not 
walk home without assistance. This was more than I could endure. 
I rushed out with my double-barrel, heavily loaded, determined on 
desperate satisfaction; but I had scarcely set foot on my lawn, e’er 
a spring gun, which had been removed froma neighbouring plantation 
by the ruffians who had set fire to my house, laid me prostrate, 
the contents severely grazing my thigh; the stock of my gun having 
luckily intervened, to save me from a severer wound. The confinement 
which was the necessary consequence of this accident, gave me ample 
time and opportunity for sober reflection. When the catastrophes of 
the week, and every event which memory could recall, connected with 
my preservation and pursuit of game, and every pain of mind and 
body which it had caused me, passed in mental review, I saw the 
egregious folly and childishness of such ardent attachment to an 
idle pastime, and the culpability of needlessly throwing a strong 
temptation in the way of my poor neighbours, for the mere sake of 
selfish amusement, with a clearness of conviction, which, in vigorous 
health, had never struck me. In consequence of this conviction, made 
a solemn resolution, which I hope will not prove a sick-bed resolve, 
to employ the first hours of renovated health in exterminating every 
head of game on myestate. As to my keepers, I perceive I have been 
but too instrumental to their crime, by throwing a constant temptation 
in their way, of committing a breach of trust very difficult of de- 
tection. I shall not, therefore, appear against them; and they will 
soon be liberated. And from this time forth, nor bird nor quadruped, 
“ fere nature,” on my estate, shall tempt myself or my neighbours to 
violate a single law, moral or municipal, please heaven ! 

N. 
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(SECOND. EDITION.) 


[ Our readers will recollect, that we expressed our opinion of this work 
pretty decidedly, immediately after its first appearance. It would 
not have heen noticed again, had not our correspondent been in 
possession of information and experience respecting one of the 
countries described by Mr. CoterinGe, which enable him to speak 
to points not touched upon in the former article.—Epb. } 





In expectation that a “ Second Edition” would at least have 
attempted the correction of some of the gross errors and misrepre- 
sentations of which the first was guilty, and that the writer would 
either have discovered that a hoax had been played upon him, or 
would have had the good taste to perceive that he had sufficiently 
imposed upon his readers, { have hitherto refrained from any obser- 
vations upon that chapter of this work which relates to “ Madeira,” the 
only portion of the globe within the range of his research with which I 
am at prescut (I have some idea of following yet further his steps) 
acquainted, and the only part of the book, therefore, of which [ can 
give you a matter-of-fact opinion; but as nosuch attempt has been 
made, I do not feel inclined to exercise any further forbearance. 

The author (I am told) arrived at Madeira in the train of his 
relative the Bishop of Barbadoes, after a passage of seven days, 
during which time (according to his own account) he mastered the 
Portuguese language and sea-sickness! He resided at a city house 
of business during his stay—four whole days! He dined at the 
tables of three of the merchants. He was introduced to the Governor 
of the Island—not, be it observed, in propria persona, but as one of 
the bishop's retinue! He rode once to the Curral, once to the 
Mount, once to the Palheiro, and once to Camacha, where he rested 
for an hour or so at a cottage belonging to Mr. , at the season 
of his visit always uninhabited and uninhabitable, excepting by a 
fat swarthy scullion, his (credat Judaus!)—his “Rosa!!!” He 
also visited once, along with other strangers, the Convent of S. Clara, 
where he saw a eomely, contented, coqueting nun, who takes snuff and 
wears rings upon her fingers!!! and this is all! positively all! that 
he knows. of his own knowledge, of either Madeira or its inhabi- 
tants!!! but 


ai 








He coins new phrases, 
And vends them forth as knaves vend gilded counters, 

Which wise men scorn, and fools accept in payment.” 
And lo! what a pretty little episode has a poetical imagination, and 
a fertile fancy converted this all into! and how tasteless and hyper- 
critical it is to submit such a pretty piece of conceit to the rule and 
the stop-watch !—however, he has “ run riot” now for rather an un- 
reasonable length of time; and as all his “ imaginative readers” 
must long ere this have glutted themselves to satiety, it is time that 
the matter-of-fact ones should have their turn—and as I am, to my 
unspeakable misfortune, a plain, plodding, matter-o’-fact mortal—“ a 
spade” being to me simply “ a spade,” and the district of “ Ideality” 
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a terra incognita nponthe map of my cranium—I will not attemp? the 
Icarus to his Daedalus, (for although I should be perfectly secure from 
all danger of approaching too near to the great luminary, yet it would 
cost me a woeful struggle to keep my pinions dry, and overcome the 
grovelling attraction of my terrestrial origin,) but will endeavour to 
bring him down from his soaring height, in some measure, to my 
level, converting “ his Maria” (asI said before) into a good-looking, 
snufl-taking nun !—* his pathetic tale” of her, into the common his- 
tory of nine-tenths of her associates !—“ his Rosa” into, literally 
and truly, a very ordinary-looking Portuguese cook !!—“ his Cama- 
cha mansion of delight” into a pretty summer cottage, during his 
visit, cold, comfortless, damp, and uninhabited ! !— his providen- 
tial” escape from a meteor-like ejectment amongst rocks and stones, 
“ chimeras dire,’ into an ordinary spill, from Cockney horsemanship, 
upon one of the best mountain-roads—* his ocular ! !”’ testimony— 
“s Now I will believe 
That there are unicorns—that in Arabia 


There is one tree the phanix’ throne—one phoenix 
At this hour reigning there rg 








of some midshipmen riding over a bishop who gutted the island 
nearly six years ago!!! into an unimpeachable instance of retro- 
spective second sight! !!—Madeira grapes in January!! into 
raisins imported vid England !—a poor, illiterate, shoeless, shirtless 
friar, into (must I tell it?) a sow-gelder !!—* gay and luxurious 
houses of perfect elegance” into large, unseemly, substantial fabrics 
of white-washed stone !—* the classical Palheiro,” into a High 
Dutch translation—“ princely” into mercantile hospitality—a “ bea- 
torio, or make-believe nunnery, into a common Foundling-hospital— 
palanquin loads of “ pretty ancles” into some half of a dozen, dis- 
tributed amongst a population of twice (allowing to each a pair) 
twenty thousand !—/four thousand feet! of depth of the Curral into 
not quite sixteen hundred! !!—* a nunnery at its bottom,” into “ air, 
thin air ;”’ and “ Cara, cara, cavache, caval,” intono known language 
under the sun! ! 

Such a conversion has, I am aware, made his “ fancy’s picture”’ 
into a plain, unvarnished tale, about as interesting as a Dutchman’s 
diary, or a sailor’s log-book ; and with all my matter-o’-fact preju- 
dices, I would never have dreamed of such cruelty, had he professed 
himself the historian of some “ plusquam fortunata” (to use his own 
words) island, in lieu of a recorder of facts, regarding one not 
more fortunate, I believe, thai its neighbours. To prove, however, 
that I have not been combating him with his own weapons, arraying 
fiction against fiction, and practising a double deceit upon our 
readers, I will be at the trouble of making a few extracts from the 
work, and of opposing to them the naked unadorned truth, by way 
of commentary. 

“ Imaginative reader!” have you ever been in a gale of wind on 
the edge (what is that?] of the Bay of Biscay ?” Now this from 
an imaginative writer may all be in very excellent keeping, although 
to my unimaginative senses it sounds very much like bombastic fus- 
tian; however, as it involves nothing contrary to fact, I shall let it 
pass. [have no very serious objection either to the apostrophe to 
Fes. 1827. M 
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“ Eugenia,’ who may be either his washerwoman or his grandmother, 
although he evidently makes her by implication “ his mistress.” I 
wish, notwithstanding, that he had let us a little more into this “ Jove- 
affair,” for 
Of all the strains which mewing minstrels sing, 

The lover's one for me !—I could expire 

To hear a man with bristles on his chin, 

Sing soft with upturn’d eye and arched brows, 

That talk of trickling tears that never fall.” 


Leaving “ Eugenia” somewhat uncourteously to shift for herself, 


o- Poetica surgit 
Tempestas \ 








he brews a storm in his wash-hand basin, which lulls into “ QO Ma- 
deira, Madeira, O thou gem of the ocean! thou paradise of the 
Atlantic!” which, with a little nwmerical assistance from the “ sick 
scholar in the adjoining cabin,” and his digits, might arrogate the 
title of “ prosaic poetry ;” but which, wanting that aid, must I fear 
be set down as “ poetic prose"’—(thou art too poetical, boy—thou 
must not be so—thou must leave poets, young novice, thou must )— 
“ I have no heart,” he says, (scribbling, be it remembered, all the 
time,) “ to take up my pen to write of the days (rour! by the Alma- 
nack!) which I spent in thee,” &c. &.—“ I did not choose any of 
the gay and luxurious houses,” &c. &e.—“ I admired, like all the 
world, their perfect elegance,” &c. &c.—*“ but they did not fill my 
heart with that fondness which I felt for one simple mansion at 
Camacha,” &c. &c.—* I often hear the brawling brook at night, and 
think myself seated on the bench of green turf,drinking that [| what !] 
cool bottle of wine, with a view of—Rosa!!!" &e. &e. 

The author had no power of choice—he was admitted under the 
same roof with the bishop, as a matter of course, and much in the 
same manner as his band and surplice and other appendages !—he 
did not, as he implies, and J am assured, live at Camacha in a “ sim- 
ple mansion of delight,” but in a plain old-fashioned house in the 
centre of the eity, and so far from the Madeira houses being “ gay, 
luxurious, and perfectly elegant,” they are notoriously the con- 
trary; there is not an elegant building of any description in the 
whole island! 

- The hospitality of the English merchants is princely ; you cannot 
bring too many; [bishops?] you cannot stay too long. The houses 
of all are open to the guests of each, and I never met with less 
kindness from Stoddart, because I had shown a preference for Gor- 
don! I am loth to believe that they look upon us only as customers, 
although they lead vehemently into temptation by Malmsey, Tinta, 
and Sercial, and bid you remember the old house when they shake 
hands with you at parting.” 

What “ the English merchants” (many thanks for their disinte- 
rested hospitality fo me when a sojourner in their land) may think of 
this, 1 know not ; but to me it appears a piece of as arrogant imper- 
tinence as ever was penned! that one who was admitted to their 
tables as the “ hanger-on” of a great man, should treat as butchers 
and beakers, hungry after. custom, and civil! under disappointment ! 
gentlemen who gratuitously fed and lodged him—that he: should 











taunt them as “princely” at the moment that he is sneering at them 
as tradely—that he should presume to talk of “ his preference,” 
which consisted in eating and drinking at their cost—and with all his 
“ loathing,” wish his readers to believe (how truly J do not pretend 
to determine) that “ they do look upon us only as customers, (a 
word “ to choke a daw withal”)—that he should not only do all this, 
but stigmatize, and ridicule by name! the most conspicuous of his 
dupes ! and escape (hitherto) with impunity, is a memorable example 
of either contempt or forbearance ! 

“ There is a generality of intelligence, an independence of spirit, 
and a courteousness of manner about those (English merchants) 
whom I saw, which seemed the effect and the symptom of great opu- 
lence and unimpeachable credit. ‘They have no huckstering, shop- 
keeping, agency taint; they are true descendants (I was going to say 
remnants) of that grand character, the English merchant of former 
times.”’ 

‘* Well said, my noble Scot—if speaking truth 
In this fine age were not thought flattery.” 

“ The English merchants” may determine whether it be truth or 
flattery, and our readers may contrast it with what was quoted before. 
This will be most merciful to all parties ! ! 

“ Their (the merchants’) information indeed with regard to certain 
islands,” &c. &c. &c. (Here follows what may either be construed into 
a gentle let-lown to “ their generality of intelligence,” &c. &c. or 
into an insinuation that they palm upon the public wine from the 
Azores and Canaries, as “ genuine Madeira.” Iw.ll, however, 
generously give him the choice of whichever horn of the dilemma 
he may prefer for his impalement, leaving his friends Stoddart and 
Gordon either to release him, or give the coup de grace.) 

“ The town is by no means so dirty as the Portuguese like; but 
the English residents are so influential here, that they have been able 
to exercise a tyranny of cleanliness, which the natives sullenly endure 
at the hazard of catching colds.” The English have no infiuence 
whatever in the most insignificant act of police or government; they 
live passively under the protection of the Portuguese laws, and in the 
enjoyment of peculiar privileges as British subjects. 

“ Some nice houses, &e. &c. and in particular there is a beatorio, 

or make-believe nunnery on the north side, the windows of which 
were literally crammed full of the meek faces of some score proba- 
tioners for single blessedness.” 
_ This is a common Foundling-hospital for females, and one of its 
inmates was married just before the author’s visit! Is it under this 
roof—this beatorio—that the lady dwells, to whom he tells us he is 
engaged to be married when they both arrive (a postponement sine die 
I fear) at years of discretion! ! 

“ The friars looked wretched; one poor fellow without shoes or 
shirt, moved my compassion to such a degree [the degree of ten- 
pence! | that I conferred a pistorine on him. He seemed as grateful 
as if Thad taught him to read his Breviary, which he confessed to 
me he could not do.” : 

The friars are bad enough, heaven knows! all over the world 
they are the very worst of er “ fruges consumére nati ;” but even 
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the devil is entitled to his due. The man who moved so ertrava- 
gantly our author’s compassion, is not, and never was a friar! he 
is called O Irmao Terceiro; he wears an uncouth habit, frequents 
churches, and looks sanctified, and is by trade—a sow-gelder ! ! !—he 
is a poor, ignorant, inoffensive creature, and would be more thankful 
for a dollar than “ the gift of tongues.” 

“ The Portuguese ladies in Madeira never wash their faces,” 

[«« My lady’s prattle filter’d through her woman.” 
“ and complain that the English spoil their fine complexions by too 
much water. ‘ Dry-rubbing is the thing !’” 

Now, before Jove, admirable! by Phebus, my most facetious ras- 
cal, I could eat water-gruel with thee for a month for this jest! my 
dear rogue !! 

“In returning more quietly through the town, J saw! [saw !!!] 
that happen to others which had not happened to me.” (Here follows 
a page of description of some midshipmen riding over the Bishop of 
Madeira, Dom Frei Joaquim, &c. in his palanquin.) Saw!! the Bi- 
shop of Madeira, Dom Frei Joaquim de Menezes Ataide! ridden 
over by midshipmen!!!—saw! a man ridden over in Madeira, who 
was at the moment, and had been for nearly six years! in Portu- 
gal!!! However, that I may not be suspected of having recourse to 
a quibble, and inferring (for the inference is palpable) a falsehood, 
where a blunder only has been committed, I will state positively that 
the present Bishop of Madeira never was ridden over by any one ; 
and that there is no mistake about the name, because itis identified 
with that which the patron of the poet Medina actually bore—the 
present Bishop never patronized the writer of the ‘* Georgida”— 
the “ Cavalheiro da real ordem da Torre e Espada,” to whom it is 
dedicated, still (I believe) resides there, and as (I understand) he is 
somewhat addicted to ride in a palanquin, and decorate his person 
with an amphibious sort of ornament, may perchance have been 
trodden under foot by the “ younkers”’ of the Herald in the guise of 
a bishop! (N.B. I find upon inquiry, that-this will not bear even 
the charitable construction which I endeavoured to put upon it—that 
it is incontrovertibly one of the numerous family of facts! for 
which the author is “ indebted to his imagination,” and that 
no one above the rank of @ merchant has ever, in the memory of the 
present generation, been TRAMPLED upon by a visitor ! !) 

“ I called upon the Governor, Dom Manoél de Portugal, who has 
the credit of being a bastard slip of some of the Royal Family ; he 
is a little, prim gentleman, and talks French, besides his vernacular.” 

The author called upon the Governor as one of the attendants 
upon the Bishop of Barbadoes; in his individual capacity he would 
not have had that honour! The Governor of Madeira is own and 
legitimate brother to the Marquis of Valencia; whether the family 
may have the same original claim to illustrious birth as those of St. 
Albau’s and Grafton, I am ignorant: would he dare to call either of 
those ‘ peers of the realm’” @ bastard! they are neither more nor 
less so than Dom Manoé! de Portugal. 

“ Immediately before me [at the primeira vista of the Curral] an 
enormous chasm opened [it has been open for ages !] of two miles, or 
more in length, a mile in breadth, and some four thousand feet! in 











depth. The bottom was, &e. &c.—with a nunnery and its church. 
Note—[by the author ]—I believe this nunnery was intended as an 
asvlum for the females of all the religious houses in the island, in case 
of invasion or other danger.” 

Of the descriptive part of this indescribable view I shall say no- 
thing; the length is, as he most truly and correctly states, two miles, 
or more!!! how he contrived to impose a mile as the limit to its 
breadth, the eagle who conveyed his line can alone explain; the 
actual measured depth approaches to sixteen hundred feet!!! a 
modicum of difference not worth the attention of an “ imaginative 
writer,” although involving an impossibility according to the exist- 
ing laws of nature; there neither és, nor ever was, “ a nunnery at its 
bottom,” or within leagues ; his note therefore is purely gratuitous. 

“ Perhaps also you may see there [at the convent of 8. Clara,] poor 
Muria, if she be not dead! if she comes, speak to her very kindly, 
[none but a brute would do otherwise,] and give my love to her; but 
you do not know me, [indeed!] or poor Maria either. Her history 
(here follow at full the names of her parents ; and other unfeeling, 
unmanly exposures, of the privacy of domestic life, which are by 
universal consent respected, and considered entitled to respect ; and 
which I will not give further publicity to by quoting.] “ She was dis- 
liked by her father and mother from the first years of her infancy ; 
her brothers neglected her in obedience to their parents; and her 
sisters, whe were very ugly, hated her for her beauty. Every one 
else in Feinchal and the neighbourhood loved her, and she had man 
offers of marriage at thirteen years of age, which the little maiden 
laughed at, and forwarded to her elder sisters. Amongst other 
arrangements for the purchase of commissions for two of his sons, 
and for giving portions to two of his daughters—determined to sa- 
crifice his best and sweetest child Maria, &c. &e.’’ One of the first 
acts of the Cortes was to order the doors of all religious houses to he 
thrown open; S. Clara was visited by friends and strangers, some to 
see the church, some to see the gardens, and some to see the nuns. 
Amongst others, a Portuguese officer, at that time quartered in Fein- 
chal, saw, and fell in love (of course) with Maria. He was a hand- 
some youth, of good family. A nun is emancipated from her parents, 
and the law declared the vow of celibacy null and void. The mar- 
riage was determined on, &c. and the wedding-day fixed. Maria fell 
ill, &e. &e. The wedding was fatally postponed, &c. &c. Maria rose 
from her bed of sickness to return to her cell and her rosary. Her 
lengthened ringlets were again mercilessly shorn, &c. &c. Maria put 
her hands through the grating, took one of mine, and made me feel 
a thin gold ring (she wears several) on her little finger, and then 
pressing my hand closely, said in an accent which I still hear [ with 
“ the brawling Camacha brook” as an accompaniment, | “ tro, trio, 
trio, tinho dor do coracao.” If this had been merely an attempt at 
the pathetic, with Sterne for a model, I should have smiled at the 
presumption, and pitied the failure ; but it bears a very different cha- 
racter ; it isan unjustifiable, ungenerous, wanton, act of cruelty 
towards a highly respectable family; it is outraging some of the 
best feelings of our nature, and deserves unqualified condemnation, 
Did the author never hear from the lips of “ his relative,’ the 
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“ worthy bishop,” as he stiles him, that blessed injunction, “ Do to 
others as you would be done unto!!!” ) and has he in this instance 
put it into practice 2? How would he like to have his own “ family 
records” dragged before the multitude? A Jate noble poet (with 
consummate bad taste, it must be acknowledged) accused one of “ the 
name” of having married “a milliner of Bath,’ and the hue and 
cry which it occasioned has hardly yet subsided. Surely he (the 
author) is not so pure a Christian, and so true an Englishman, as 
to lay “the flattering unction to his soul,’ that being only Portu- 
guese, and Catholics! their feelings are not entitled to respect, and 
their homes to sanctity!!! He will not either pretend that the enor- 
mity of the act (one of every day occurrence, and to a Catholic a 
meritorious one, however accomplished) prompted the exposure, for 
a very different tone pervades it; in that case, too, names were not 
required; reputations and feelings might have been. spared; it 
would also have occurred to him, that a much more stern and severe 
moral lesson, a much more palpable and unwarrantable abuse of the 
unnatural system of shutting up our fellow creatures in convents, 
might have been brought before the public in the case of the inmate 
of an adjoining cell, the natural daughter of an Englishman! 
and a Protestant!! and who, as a good orthodox Athanasian 
Protestant, knew that she was thus condemned to perpetual 
incarceration in this world, and (according to his creed,) to 
eternal damnation in the next!!! He has not even (the deast 
he could have done) adhered to the truth. The nun in question 
was persuaded by her mother to take the veil, by what means, or 
from what motives, are known to her God and her conscience ; let us 
not judge them ; her sisters are not ugly, and could not therefore have 
hated her on that account; they are still wnmarried, and portion- 
less! this was not therefore the object of our sacrifice; she had not 
a single offer at the age of thirteen, and although “ the little 
maiden” (how pathetic!) might (in that case) have laughed at, she 
could not have “ forwarded them to her elder sisters, for she hap- 
peus to he the eldest and first-born!! of the family!!!” “ Commis- 
sions’ in the Portuguese service are not to be bought ; were they, 
however, as marketable commodities as church-livings, Maria's fate 
would have remained uninfluenced, for neither of her brothers is 
in either the army or navy!!! The Cortes never either committed or 
contemplated so absurd an act as that of “ throwing open the doors 
of all religious houses ;” and S. Clara never was entered by either 
friends, strangers, or lovers! The “vow of celibacy” never was 
declared null and void; “ the marriage” never was determined on! 
the “ wedding-day” never was fixed! Maria, I can assure our 
readers, still retains (or did a few months back) her ringlets, and 
so far from being dead!!! is in excellent health and spirits, and 
ready to flirt with any or all of them!!! In truth, the whole 
“ affair’ was neither more nor less than a little of this innocent 
econ with a midshipman of the Portuguese brig of war, the 

agus!!! 

I now take my leave. I am a perfect stranger to the author, and 
he is equally unknown to me. 1 am quite unconnected with either 
the Portuguese natives or English residents of the island of Madeira ; 
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and both he, and those of whom he has spoken (to use the mildest 
term) incorrectly, are alike objects of perfect indifference to me. 
I have “ not called him a Jesuit,” or any other hard name; what [ 
may have proved him, he must abide by. 

X. 








A TRANCE, 


DoI wake? Yes—but how strange! It isso! I am transmuting 
—passing from my chrysalis! My soul moults, and is about to wing 
it in th’ ethereal realms! Was ever more blissful consciousness? I 
am already in the vales of light! Ha! touch me not, Jacintha; I am 
all pulp—sensitive as the leaf—quivering like thy blancmange—Pugh! 
dame, thou hast blown out thy candle! Whata stench! Where am 
I? In what subterranean vault precipitated? Was I not in the 
realms of light? and now, what charnel vapours infect this air? Are 
these the catacombs? Thou there again, damn’d witch! flaring thy 
unhallowed torch across my eyes! Be’est thou the night-hag, coming 
with lurking intent and stealthy pace upon me? Ha! how is this? 
bound! my feet too, tied! But I will scream. Hellish witch! thou 
hast chained down my very voice! thou art going to murder me here ! 
Stay, she shakes her taper across mine eyes. I wil] cuunterfeit sleep, 
and watch her horrid incantations. There! she begins, she lays down 
her lamp—she grasps a bottle, she prepares to uncork—aye ! aye ! 
some foul midnight vapour, pregnant with horrid shapes. What! she 
drinks! Ha!ha! Isee it all now—'tis Jacintha regaling herself— 
but how came she into this cave? Is she a sorceress? No matter, I 
have scared her away! But no! she lifts the brandy-bottle to her 
lips again! Good! there again! Well! it is her turn now. Ha! 
what dull sound is that? ‘The witch vanished! the light gone! Did 
I not see her drop? A groan! let me go! Who pulls me off my 
chair? Oh! ’tis among disembodied spirits that Iam! Might I 
crawl out at yonder chasm! See, see, there is light, blessed efful- 
gence! Oh! welcome! it is the splendour of the moon, that receives 
me from that cavern of horrors! Beautiful! How she flits along 
the fleecy welkin, rolling onward! But where have I wandered now 
beneath her fitful beam? Is not yon the meadow where I strolled in 
boyhood ? it is, it is! see the laurel with the glistening leaves, where 
the nightingale sang! and there, the ivy where 1 netted sparrows by 
the light of the moon! There is the road beyond! let me get upon 
it! Surely this is the bridge where I have stood such nights, and 
gazed upon my Ellen’s chimnies! It is indeed, and there is the win- 
dow of my beloved! She is there! Yes, yes! I wonder does she 
wake? Ellen! Wilt thou not walk with me this beauteous night # 
There! give me me thy hand! now, spring! thou art safe over, comé 
along! There is but another hedge between us and the sea! You 
will venture to the beach? How calm and magnificent! lean thy 
head for ever there, and watch the stillness of the ocean! ’Tis the 
image of eternity, and does it not speak of peace and heaven? No! 
not sorrow, love, they are tears of rapture, that I shed upon thy 
cheek! It is awfully serene, solitary, and grand! Didst thou sigh 
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so heavily? fear not, | am with thee! Again? ’tis but the distant 
roar of the tide! but we will retreat. How! my feet are as rock— 
they refuse to move—the waters mount—leap into my arms. Qh! 
God! I feel them rise, rise, rise—they press upon my chest already ! 
One death-struggle more, and all is over! There! nobly done! the 
spell is broken, and I am loose again! But what a horrid, jingling 
crash itwas! List! whose voice? Ellen’s? No, ’tis that croaking 
witch Jacintha! What is she muttering about broken bottles and 
decanters? Cursed hag, it must be so! she vitrified me that I could 
not move my feet, until I burst myself asunder. But in what chaos 
have I plunged? In what glooms and caverns, darkly visible, am [ 
wandering? Had I but Aladdin’s lamp! Oh! the gems, that 
sparkle on those dusky walls! What broken gleams mingling like 
glow-worme, and faintly showing the ruggedness of this cleft! Ha! 
moonlight again! I emerge once more from darkness! what is before 
me? a dreary heath. How thick and white the haze that envelopes 
me! It clears away apace, and—what doI behold? A transparent 
palace! Glorious! rooms of chrystal refracting, like falling sheets 
of water, the prismatic colours! How splendid! And none to inha- 
bit these pellucid chambers? None, did I say? Oh! strange! sur- 
passing! Who and what are those silent, walking shapes and sha- 
dows, that move within the lucid walls? their eyes fixed on me! My 
ancestors, as I live! in the same procession as in our portrait gallery! 
My mother among them! Ellen too in miniatare! Shakspeare! Oh 
what a glorious assemblage beyond, of well-known heroes! But how? 
the floor undulates, and bears me along unwilling! Farewell, ye 
enchanted, fading forms! The stairs, too, move round spirally, and 
reflect the patterns of the kaleidoscope! I am forced to ascend ! 
Galleries of light, and vacant chambers! ha! there is one tenanted ! 
tis like my bed-room! my own bed too! and I thus borne towards it ! 
Who snores there? ’Tis Jacintha—Jacintha in my bed! Avaunt, 
witch! What! I cannot recoil, I must. Hast thou then conjured up 
this fairy dome to tempt me to thine arms, withered wanton! 
Heavens! I am forced. O Disgust, lend sinews to my strength! 
There! what an effort!’ Hark though! The enchantment is demo- 
lished! and what a crash the vitreous fabric made! The lewd hag 
cries! let us hear! “ broken the glass”—to be sure, vile sorceress, [ 
broke the glass sooner than be ravished by thee. “Oh Lord!” well 
mayst thou ery, oh Lord! I hope it shivered about your ears! she 
groans! fainter and fainter! Aye, she is sinking into the abyss! and 
1!—I am floating in ether! Iascend! What an inward change! It 
feels like the coming on of sleep! Can it be my transfiguration ? Yes: 
I breathe through every pore, aud inhale light! My beatified body is pre- 
paring forelysium! What hidden things are revealed ! What access of 
sudden knowledge ! Secret of life! I grasp thee now! Blood, transparent 
ichor flows through these bright veins. Those are the animal spirits, 
those globules of light flickering through this semilucent brain, and 
causing sensation and reflection there ! The connexion of body and soul 
is now clear to me; but words cannot express it. Words !—I have not 
even ideas—'tis immediate perception all, not the slow process of 
thought ; [ penetrate every thing—transfuse myself over every thing! 
These, these are angels of bliss! We hold converse without sigus— 
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by mutual inter-communication of beatified substance, of spiritualized 
matter. I sean their histories, and read who they were on earth, 
as if in my own consciousness. This was Adam—this Newton— 
Ellen this; but she is of no sex, nor inflames any desire now! It is 
placid rapture all, like an infant’s dream! Oh soft, soft, delicious 
repose ! 

How long I remained in Paradise, I, like Mahomet, am quite un- 
conscious. When I descended for my sins, and woke to recollections 
of my earthly condition, I was sitting in the arm-chair, between the 
fireplace and window, through which the moon had shone in upon me. 
She was still visible in the grey drapery of the morning clouds, and 
enabled me to see the havoc around. The table was overturned, and 
all the brittle ware that had spread its surface, when my boon com- 
panions left me, was strewn in fragments over the floor. The very 
pier-glass was frittered to pieces. Further off lay the drunken 
Jezebel, still snoring, with her candle and bottle upset by her side. 
The noises she made, convinced me that she was not yet beatified, so I 
shoved her backwards and forward, with my foot, till she awoke with 
a grunting exclamation of “ Spare me—Oh! spare me!” a tolerable 
symptom of the purgatory where she had been. “ Arouse, thou 
drunken hag, and answer for thy crimes;” exclaimed I. “ Who 
upset that table?” “ Indeed, it was you, sir,” said she, rubbing her 
eyes, “ and I told you at the time that you were breaking the bottles 
and decanters; but you only scouted me for a witch, and talked of 
my having vitrified you.” “Thy aspect was the nightmare tome. I 
remember now bouncing up to escape thy charm. But who broke 
the looking-glass?” “ Indeed it was you, sir, when you talked about 
being ravished by me, of which, I declare, I had not the least inten- 
tion.” Hush! I see it all. The mirror was my chrystal palace ; 
and thy confounded snoring hard by suggested all the rest. It must 
have been my convulsed elbow that did it, for it pains still. But what 
brought thee here, guzzling toper? ‘Thou imaginest that I know not. 
Didst thou not come in furtively, to steal thy bellyful of my liquor ? 
And didst thou not shake the candle before my eyes, and then swill 
away, fancying me asleep? Deny.it not, for I will swear it; and 
there is the candle and bottle. And didst thou not sink down 
overcome with brandy, and extinguish thy light, and groan; that I 
fancied myself among ghosts? Damned hag! to steal thus upon my 
visions! Eye and ear were waking then, but polluted by thy motions 
and noises! Had it not been for thee, I had spent the night in 
pleasantest illusions, under the influence of that moon, and the good 
wine that I had drunk! But now, see the damage that thou hast 
caused by sullying my imagination! Away; begone—that I had 
nevér seen thy haggard features, foul incubus upon my thoughts ! 
Would that I could blot thy semblance from my mind’s glass; but 
thou art anealed in it; and I fear that I shall never more see dreams 
undisturbed by thee! Begone, I say! | 
Sr. ALCOHOL. 
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ODD CHAPTERS OF TRUEMAINE, 
OR THE MAN WITHOUT REFINEMENT. 1820—6. 





Cuar. XIV. 


* * ° . * While I stood waiting for 
the door to be opened, I observed two gentlemen lounging along the 
pavement, and examining the houses on both sides of the street. I 
did not remark their persons accurately, and the opening of the door 
soon put an end to any curiosity which their appearance had excited. 
I found Olivia as I had left her, in the midst of the tasteful productions, 
and apparatus, which her industry had heaped around her. Her 
animation bespoke unbounded happiness, and conveyed a deeper glow, 
a warmer tint, to every thing she touched. The objects which she 
selected were the "most smiling in nature’; sunny fruits and flowers, 
cottage doors overhung with the rose and woodbine.- These were to 
me the best evidence of her unalloyed satisfaction, for they showed 
upon what genial pictures her imagination dwelt, The moment I 
signified my wish for a walk, she laid aside her drawivg utensils, and 
playfully requested me to take her to some nursery-garden, that she 
might refresh her ideas of certain flowers, that she meant to design. 
As we sallied out with this intention, we almost came in contact with 
the two loungers whom I had noticed, and one of them turned out to 
be the little spruce gentleman with whom I had exchanged cards in 
Kensington-gardens. The other was a tall, slim figure, with a sickly 
aspect, and rakish appearance; and by the shock which Olivia ex- 
perienced at the sight of him, as well as by her exclamation “ ’tis he!” 
I was at little loss in divining him to be her betrayer. I supported 
and encouraged her, while they passed by, the little fellow giving 
me a nod of recognition, and seeming desirous of addressing me, but 
for the hasty movement of his companion. It was some time before 
she recovered breath enough to assure me that my surmise was well- 
founded, and to express her apprehensions that this meeting boded no 
good. I over-persuaded her alarms, and convinced her that he had 
no authority over her; and that, if he meant any violence, my pro- 
tection was sufficient to repel it. Meanwhile I augured some dis- 
position to mischief, from the circumstance of meeting the two 
together. They had probably cemented their acquaintance, if unknown 
to each other before, in the house of the bawd, from whose clutches I 
had rescued Olivia; and were now, most likely, on the stroll to discover 
our retreat, which I had taken no pains to conceal. 

We shortly afterwards returned home, Olivia being too much struck 
with horror, to interest herself much in the objects of her excursion. 
I kept a good look out, and seeing no vestige of her enemy, I took my 
departure, promising to return as soon as I possibly could. I was 
hastening through one of those filthy streets in which all manner of 
small provision-shops are to be found, in contact with an odour that is 
enough to give one a surfeit to such articles of consumption, it being 
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the laudable custom of the parish officers to neglect those places, when 
their services are most required, because the profitable accumulation 
of decayed substances repays them for their oversight. At all hours 
of the day, hungry-looking fellows are to be seen loitering in these 
streets, as if making up their minds what they shall have when they 

rocure “ the two-pence” to get it with; not that some do not flock 
there with the creditable design of procuring, on the very spot, “ the 
two-pence,” either by the use of their talents as ballad-singers, or 
conveyancers. In such a street as this, Doctor Paley might smoke 
his pipe, and observe human nature, quite as largely as in his public- 
house by the way-side. I had no idea of the extended information 
which I was destined to reap in this quarter. At the corner ofa 
mews, opening into a street, a rabble was collected round two com- 
batants, of very unequal degrees of rank and strength. The one was 
a tall, genteely dressed man, though his clothes had already soaked 
up much of the parish perquisites. The other was a squat, stout 
fellow, who might prabel’y amuse his leisure hours with hawking 
catch-pennies; at all events, he would not have been degraded by 
such an employment. I could not, for the honour of the coat, help 
interfering for the gentleman, especially as there was a host, to one 
against, and as he seemed the only person of the groupe who was not 
quite delighted with the sport. ‘“ Well done, little fellow,” was 
reiterated so often, that I was afraid all would be done before I could 
penetrate the phalanx that formed a ring round the pugilists; mean- 
while I inquired the cause of the row, and found that it arose from the 
man in superfine having charged the man in drugget with purloining 
his pocket-handkerchief; and that his Majesty's liege subjects had 
been so scandalized with the reflection upon one of their peers, and the 
incongruity of imputing the subtraction of such an article to a poor 
fellow, who had all his life abstained from the use of one, that they, 
one and all, had called for the law of battle to vindicate the innocence 
of the accused. How he, of degree, came to level himself to the 
combat with such a base-born churl, I know not; but he seemed 
heartily sick of his rashness, and looked around piteously for a 
sally-port to escape. At length, after a clever round, in which 
both came to the ground, I rushed forward among those who did 
the honours of the arena, and interposed between the combatants, 
sharply rebuking the gentleman for his disgraceful conduct. “How 
can I help it?” exclaimed he: “I began the fight in my own defence, 
but I have too much English blood to give in.’ Time, time,” 
shouted the bystanders. “ Clear the ring; turn that fellow out; 
strike him, Jem, if he don’t get away.” “ Fair play, good people,” 
began I, “ no man should be called upon to fight against his will. 
This gentleman never wished to fight, it seems; you have therefore 
_ acted very unhandsomely, in forcing him toit.” “ That’s a very good 
joke,” retorted one of the backers ; “ and what satisfaction, then, was 
Jem Nabish to have, for the ruination of his character? Will that 
there gentleman go back in his words, and then Jem will leave off? that’s 
the go.” “ That’s not the way a charge of the kind is dealt with,” 
returned I. “If your friend is conscious of his innocence, what 
objection can he have to accompany this gentleman before a magis- 
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trate? and”—a general yell here ensued, mixed with imprecations 
and rude laughter. “ He is a lawyer; strike at him, Jem, till he 
moves.” You'll commit an assault, if you do,” I cried, “ and 
depend upon it I'll have you up for it.” But Jem seemed more ani- 
mated by the shouts of his companions, than deterred by the fear of 
committing a breach of the peace; and I found that I was about to 
be hauled in for a share in the exhibition. I parried one or two blows 
with good humour; and then told him, if he repeated them, I would 
floor him, which I did accordingly, in good style. “ One of the 
Fancy!”—“ a crack man!”’—* do you offer to fight him, John,”—and 
similar exclamations were handed about. “ I want to fight none of 
you,” said I; “so stand off: but I call upon you, in the name of the 
king, to assist me in apprehending that fellow, who has committed an 
assault upon me.” You must fight me first,” said John; who 
seemed to be the bully of the party, and very well adapted by nature 
for the office, as far as limb and muscle went. “ Fight you!” sneered 
I; remembering how. a late Irish barrister had extricated himself 
from a similar invitation. ‘“ I would sooner give over fighting all my 
days, than fight such a deformed lump as you.” A loud laugh followed 
this disparaging compliment, to which my challenger made no reply ; 
but tipping the wink to his gang, they closed in upon us, and I became 
convinced that this troop of desperadoes meant to ill-treat and rob us, 
and I called loudly upon such of the spectators as were henest men, 
to prevent them. The recess between gables, into which they had 
drawn their first prey, prevented their being much observed along the 
first street, and they might perpetrate any mischief, without fear of 
discovery, a few yards lower down. Luckily the constables, sent no 
doubt by some wiser ally than I had proved myself, came up just in 
time, and convinced us how much more powerful, with the valgar, is 
the language of emblems, than our ordinary one. Those who had 
paid no great deference to his Majesty’s name, were immediately 
awed by the sign of his crown, alee upon a blue stick, and not only 
readily made way, but seemed disposed to lend every assistance to the 
officers. These had acquired, by tact, the power of reading roguwe in 
a thief’s countenance, and required very little auxiliary information 
from me. My companion charged Jem again, distinctly, with having 
plucked a silk handkerchief out of his coat pocket, which Jem denied 
most indignantly, till one of the officers, thrusting his arm up his back, 
drew from between his shoulders the said article. U himself 
could have denied it no longer after that. I would gladly have been 
excused from moving in the procession to the office, as an anxious 
feeling drew me another way; but the deputies of the executive could 
not dispense with my company, whose evidence, they alleged, would 
be required to substantiate the confederacy. As we entered the office, 
I heard the Magistrate name a particalar officer to accompany some 
gentlemen, who made their bow to his worship; and as they retreated, 
I recognised our two tormentors of the morning. A bewilderment 
came over me in an instant, which settled in a firm conviction that 
their visit here had some relation to Olivia. Had this villain claimed 
a legal right over her? and would he have the hardihood to bring the 
claims to public view? Or had he igvented some plausible tale of 
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pilfered effeets, to get her once more into his power? Something he 
had done, and I was on thorns to learn it; and to counteract its effect 
I politely entreated the sitting magistrate to despatch me, as my 
immediate dismission was of the greatest consequence. He gave me a 
slow Rhadamanthus’ nod, from which I augured the prolixity of his 
proceedings, and astern reproof for daring to dictate my own time to 
the functionary of justice: then he took out his snuff-box, and duly 
provisioned his magisterial nose, previous to its opening on a new scent 
—unfolded his mainsheet of India silk, and gathered it into the form 
of an apple-dumpling, as if he expected the luxury of a sneeze; during 
which time a profound silence reigned in the court, as if a breath 
would have foiled the cherished hope, and caused great Jove to nod 
inanger. It came at last, thanks be to the maker of the snuff; and a 
hum began once more to circulate through the room. On the recovery 
of his dear sight, he threw his eyes round the room, which were 
followed by those of his minions, who seemed to comprehend his 
meaning, for they turned out several shabby fellows, and some gen- 
tlemen, whom they included among such, for private reasons. After 
a few more preludes, he gave a look of assent to the senior officer, who 
very concisely stated the way in which he had found matters. His worship 
then turned to me, and asked me, what charge I had to make against 
any of the prisoners? I answered, none—meaning none that I intended 
to make, though the display of his worship’s wiper had naturally 
recalled my own real India one, of five shillings, and I found it gone 
without leave; but I would give his worship a short account of the 
transaction, “I was hastening home, saw a scuffle, and finding a 
gentleman concerned, and apparently very much abused by the rabble, 
stopped to interfere.” “ Patiently, sir, if you please: you could not 
have been in so very great a hurry, upon important business, if you 
had time to stop, and enter arow? ”—and he glanced with great satis- 
faction at the reporters, who, no doubt, recorded that trait of sagacity. 
I answered, that it must be an affair of vital consequence indeed, that 
could permit me to see a person, apparently of my own rank, so mauled 
about, and not endeavour to extricate him.” “ You took the very 
worst way of doing it, sir: you should have summoned the police.” 
“Tadmit it: but the thought did not occur to me at the time; and I 
believed the case too desperate for delay; and that it would do to 
call upon the people in the king’s name, to bring the offender to justice. 
In the scuffle, I gave and received some blows; at length we were 
pushed down the stable lane by this band of fellows; with what 
intention Iam sure I cannot say, for they were prevented effecting 
their object by the arrival of the officers.” I waited patiently, with- 
out suggesting my haste to be off again, while the Judge was exchanging 
a few whisperings with his clerk ; but when he turned to the only com- 
plainant in the case, and he began his story with, “ I had been here, 
and I was going there,” and such minutialities, I could forbear no 
longer, and once more suggested, with deference, the urgent affair that 
made it impossible for me to attend any longer. “ You should have - 
considered that, sir, before you engaged in this business. But it is 
treating the cause of public justice with very little respect, to fly off 
in this way, before the bench can decide upon the guilt of six or seven 
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fellows, in custody on your account.” After scolding for some time 
longer, to which I only answered, that, at any other time, [ should be 
happy to attend as a witness, if required, he averted his head in a 
surly manner, which I took for an inclination of assent, and made my 
bow, and walked off. I hastened towards Olivia’s, and at the first 
coach-stand took a seat in one of them, and tendered expedition fees, 
to be driven as fast as possible to her house. When I arrived at the 
door, I found a hackney-coach in waiting, and the landlady, who soon 
opened the door to my loud knock, informed me, with much alarm, 
that there were the two strange gentlemen and a constable above; 
and for God's sake to hasten up, as she had heard nothing but sobs 
ever since. Iwas inthe roomthe next moment, and Olivia sprang into 
my arms, with a “Thank heaven!—my deliverer, I knew it was you.” 
I answered this confidence in her security with a word of encourage- 
ment ; begging her to rest on the sofa, while I ascertained the cause of 
the intrusion of these fellows. I then walked up'to the leading con- 
spirator, and asked him roughly his business. He appeared in some 
consternation ; but answered, with assumed spirit, that “ he would 
explain his business in the presence of the magistrate, by whose per- 
mission he had come here.” “ Plausible villain!” cried I; “ but I 
know your errand; I know more of you than you would like to hear 
in a court of justice; and if you go before a magistrate this day, I'll 
blazon your infamy to the world, if you are not insensible to its 
publication. “ Very hot and chivalrous indeed!” said he, “ but I 
fancy an action of defamation would cool your rancour.” “ Defa- 
mation of thee! impossible! butno! I fancy, to call thee a bold villain, 
a brave ruffian, were to defame thy character—but if any one said, a 
cowardly, base, unprincipled deceiver, then he surely would not belie 
thee. Begone!” thundered I, “ or, loathsome as you are, I'll fling 
you down stairs.” “ Coustable,” he thundered out, “ remember that 
threat; [am under your protection, in the execution of the magis- 
trate’s will.” “ And what is the magistrate’s will?” said I, turning to 
the constable. “ That I bring this young lady before his worship, 
that he may enquire into the truth of the facts.” “ What facts?” 
‘Why! he says, she is his ward.” “ His ward!” exclaimed Olivia 
and I, in surprise. “ Yes,” replied the audacious fellow, “ by my 
uncle’s will.” “ Then yoa shall account for the trust, hark ye; in 
the mean time you have abused your authority too much, to be suffered 
to retain it. Away! I say: and you, sir, away! You have a worthy 
pattern of profligacy before you; and a proper spirit for the tool and 
pimp of such a master.” “ Too severe, upon my word! too bad after 
the service that I rendered you in Kensington-park!” “ Which you 
did with as much good grace as you would this day have cancelled it, 
Fsuppose? But I have heard your father’s name mentioned with 
respect; and, be assured, he shall hear from me of the career that 
you are leading, and the guide whom you have chosen.” “ Very vin- 
dictive, indeed. I suppose we had best go.” “ But, gentlemen,” said 
the constable, “ you forget the magistrate’s order.” “ No; but you 
see we are not safe in remaining here, so we will proceed to the office, 
and await your arrival with the lady.” 

They then slunk out of the room, and drove off: when J inquired 
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more closely into particulars from the officer, I found the reprobate 
had framed such an artful story, of his benevolent intentions in res- 
cuing an innocent girl from the clutches of a seducer, that the magis- 
trate had reluctantly consented to order him before him, in hopes that 
his oratory would persuade her to return to her guardian; and no 
doubt, if this failed, the villain meant to carry her off by some strata- 
gem, on her return home unprotected. I assured the constable, that I was 

retty well assured the magistrate would hear no more of them, but 
that, if he wished it, we would ride down to the office-door, and alight 
if they were there; bat otherwise I would not expose the lady, who 
had been already sufficiently shocked, to the gaze of an entire court. 
He thought this reasonable, always saving his worship’s better opinion ; 
and we all three set forward in oue coach. 

On the way, Olivia gave me, in French, an account of all that she 
had suffered since my quitting her. I was no sooner gone, than she 
espied her persecutor in the window of an eating-house over the way, 
waiting apparently for that watched-for moment. She would have 
sent after me, but her landlady was the only person in the house besides 
herself, and the very thought of opening the door was frightful to her. 
She ran down and explained all to the good woman of the house, and 
begged her, on no account, to open the door to any one but me, in case 
they should attempt to rush in. In a few minutes they rapped, as she 
had predicted. The landlady inquired their business, through the 
parlour window: they answered, that it should be made known when 
they were admitted. She said she was a lone woman in the house, and 
could not think of unlocking her door to strangers, without knowing their 
affairs. They then inquired for Olivia . She answered, that there 
was nosuch person there ; upon which they swore at her in the coarsest 
terms, that they had seen her go iti. She opened upon them with some 
abusive language, and on their persevering, threatened to rain down 
vengeance on them from above. This drove them off, after they had 
menaced to bring a constable, and represent the house as an improper 
one. They neither of them had the least conception that this threat 
would be effected, as they saw. no pretence for permitting it; at all 
events they thought I would be home at the time. So they hugged 
themselves in the security of their precautions, until the arrival of the 
party, which threw them into the wildest trepidation. After some 
knocks, the woman began to be alarmed at the consequence of refusing 
admittance to a constable, but cautiously proceeded, as before, by 
asking from the window what they wanted? The man reprimanded 
her for not answering him sooner, showed his badge, and dared her, 
on her peril, to refuse to admit him. She stated her readiness to let 
him in, provided the two others were excluded. He declared that he 
would be her safeguard, against any harm from them ; but it was his 
worship’s orders, that they should come in, to induce a young lady in 
the house to go and see him: on his oath, no violence should be 
attempted. Olivia heard all this, in the greatest emotion, and findin 
it vain to persuade her landlady any farther to keep herself ondbeuaa 
till my arrival, hastily retreated up stairs, where the party soon fol- 
lowed, and, by persuasion and threats of bursting, induced her to unlock 
the door. The constable had, with every civility, explained the 
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magistrate’s wish to see her, which she had regretted her present inca- 
pacity of doing, until a person whom she expected should arrive. Her 
seducer made a nauseous speech, about the stubbornness of his poor 
child, and the evils she might avoid by receiving the magistrate’s pater- 
nal advice: it might lead to the recovery of property; at all events, it 
had no sinister view from him,—and similar persuasions, to which she 
listened with contempt, and which were scarce concluded, when I for- 
tunately arrived. This had thrown them into some embarrassment, 
and caused them to brush up their hats, as much as to say, we had 
better be off. Iwas among them, before they had settled how. 

On arriving at the office, the constable stept out, and found my 
conjecture true; but reported that the magistrate had no doubt but 
they (the complainants) would soon arrive, and he therefore desired 
us to enter. I wrote on a card an excuse for not alighting, stating 
that the lady in question would await his pleasure in the coach, if his 
worship required it: but that it.was futile, for they had imposed upon 
him, as I could prove. He sent word that he would be glad to see me, 
at least; and I went in. He seemed somewhat surprised at finding me 
the same Truemaine who had tried his patience so short a time ago, 
and inquired if I had despatched the important business that hurried 
me away? I answered, that I had arrived just in the nick of 
time to save a great deal of unhappiness to an interesting young 
woman, the party concerned, against whom I surmised a scheme 
of annoyance, from seeing the schemers leave the office at my 
entrance. But I first requested to know if the magistrate were 
apprised of their names. He answered that he was; but they had 
deceived him, as I found on his repeating what they had given him for 
their names and address. All seemed shocked at the idea of Justice 
receiving such an affront, and rather incredulous, till I gave him their 
real names, and the address of the father of the younger, of whom he 
had often heard. As he could not conceive their object in imposing on 
him, I had to give him an outline of Olivia’s history, and to show him 
the views which this guardian had towards her, stating that his conduct 
would become the subject of an action, I trusted, before long. He re- 
commended it by all means, and after a few more inquiries, allowed 
me to depart. We drove home, quite satisfied with having been spared 
the exhibition of a public inquiry, though it could not but have been 
triumphant. Olivia was far from well, such a revolution had she expe- 
rienced from the highest state of tranquillity and satisfaction. She 
could not fancy herself safe, as long as she remained in a place known 
to her persecutor, who would, no doubt, attempt other measures to 
recover her; and even set his villanous coadjutrix to work, for her 
own sake. We determined to lose no time in changing to a different 
quarter of the town; and removed so much the more speedily, as 
the police reporters had made the most of our affair, and held up 
our residence to public remark, and my name to the comment of my 
acquaintances; by whom I expected to be much questioned on the 
subject. 


~ * * + + 
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Tuese persecutions had no other effect upon Olivia than to endear 
me to her. I sheuld have been unworthy of the name of man had I 
not felt towards her inereasing love. How could I look upon the 
placid countenance of a woman, debarred of all the usual enjoyments 
of her sex, and enduring the acrimonious insults of the world, without 
feeling invigorated by affection to repel this unjust and uncharitable 
contempt ? Young as I was, I could spurn the opinion of men when 
at variance with the dictates of my heart; and in this instance I did 
not see the right of intrusive strangers to interfere with their stric- 
tures upon the terms of my intimacy with Olivia. The pretext of 
publie morals was here unavailing; for though I admit that our 
intereourse was published to the world by the designing and malicions 
efforts of persons, who had no other end in view than to consummate 
her perdition, still its unfortunate promulgation did not make the case 
better nor worse in reality than it stood before. And if so, what right 
had the world to raise a clamour against me, for protecting one whom 
it would have been baseness to abandon—whom persecutions had ren- 
dered an alien to the respects due to her sex, before our connexion 
began—and whom I im fact was the means of rescuing from utter de- 
gradation, and of restoring to a portion of that self-esteem, without 
which woman is, in the eyes of man, an humiliated creature; one 
towards whom the utmost contempt may be evineed, as if it were her 
due. Those who regarded public morals so highly, would have been 
better pleased with her total constupration, than that she should 
retain se much worth after her fall, as to ensure the esteem of one 
respectable man. I knew that it only required to exaggerate the crime 
on both sides, by throwing down the pale of mutual fidelity, in order 
to hush at once the obloquy of my friends and the world. I would 
then have been nothing in their eyes, but a young man allaying the 
exuberance of temperament in the ordinary indulgences of youth; and 
Olivia would have been as little commented upon, and as little pitied, 
as the uneasted females of our streets, who are equally below the sym- 
pathies and the scandal of our moral censors. But as I opposed their 
heartless prejudices, and dared to arrogate some respect for a woman, 
reduced, in spite of herself, to the condition of the abject, I drew 
upon * sai and upon her, misfortunes which the profligate would have 

escaped. 

If it will appease the provoked, persecuting spirit of the censorious, 
to learn that calamities fellowed closely in the train of guilt, as they 
called it, I cannot withhold from them that reparation, for having 
acted in dissonance to their received maxims. Misfortunes pressed go 
rapidly en us, that this system of the hard-hearted appeared to be 
justified by events, and a new example was furnished to their theory, 
of the close connexion between guilt and unhappiness. 

_ Fshall more particularly in this chapter confine myself to those 
ry paved the way to {he greatest misfortang of my life, 

EB. ‘ 
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because the coming events cast a shadow of melancholy before them, 
which would render it a heart-sickening task to relate at this time 
the minute and detached portions of my life. I feel myself engrossed 
by one great leading catastrophe, which it paius me beyond measure 
to dwell upon, but which must, nevertheless, be told, that I may place 
the virtues of that amiable woman in their true light; the more so, as 
the censure of the world calls upon me to vindicate her fame. 

The concern which I took in Olivia’s restoration to the dignity of a 
self-esteeming woman, more than any innate companction of my own, 
made me scrutinize my actions more particularly than I had been in 
the habit of doing. As I offered myself as her reformer, it was incum- 
bent on me to practise those lessons of sincerity and rectitude which I 
commended. She received them always with grateful submission : 
and it gave me pleasure to see her apply them to the minutest 
actions of her daily conduct. When they were at variance with my 
own, she shared my penitence, and took more than half the fault upon 
herself. I have before shown how she deprived herself of her only 
pleasure, my society, that I might escape the unfavourable surmises of 
the people of the house where I lodged. But asI refused to purchase 
with such a sacrifice the good opinion of persons unrelated to me by 
any tie but that of money, it became politic, if not necessary; to give 
some plausible reason for my frequent absences by night. 

At first I contented myself with evading their inquisitiveness by a 
sharp answer; but when I found suspicion assuming the form of doubts 
of my honesty, there was but one alternative, either to quit the house, 
or give some satisfactory explanation of the part of my behaviour 
which was obnoxious. The first was at present inexpedient, as an 
arrear had accumulated, which the want of my usual remittance inca- 
pacitated me from immediately clearing off; and when I stated that 
fact to my landlady, and assured her of prompt payment, a hint was 
thrown out that my absence from home was attended with more ex- 
pense than would have defrayed her demand. I was angry at the sug- 
gestion, fair as it was, and we left each other on very bad terms. How 
Olivia could have read in the chagrin of my countenance my passing 
thoughts, is one of the mysteries of entire affection ; but I had scarce 
sat down in her apartment when she addressed me—“ I have been 
thinking, Richard, that the mystery of our interviews must subject you 
to many vexations from your people at home, andI know that a course 
of mean excuses would be intolerable to you ; suppose you were to tell 
them the whole truth, would it not be better than the surmises they 
may form, and, at all events, it could not injare you more? Take me 
with you, and present me in the relation I really bear to you; perhaps 
I might prepossess them, and charm away the suspicion of your leading 
a dissolute and extravagant life.” 

“ What ! expose you to the insults of the vulgar and unfeeling? No ; 
I admit that I have quarrelled with my landlady, and that she has 
given me warning to quit, which will be, in certain respects, annoying 
tome. But what of that? I can easily change my quarters for others, 
where they will not fancy me an unprincipled profligate for being ab- 
sent from home during the night.” 

“ Ah! but they know not that you are with me, but may suspect 
that you are living in the wildest state of debauchery. . Say, are you 
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proud enough of your Olivia, to think that she might mitigate those 
harsh impressions against you, if her person and manners were known 
to your defamers ?” 

“Jam; but I would not purchase exemption from the ill opinion of 
the mercenary by exposing you unnecessarily to the danger of con- 
tracting it. No, I will search about this day for lodgings more favour- 
able to my love; you shall not have an additional argument in the ill- 
humour of my landlord or landlady for dismissing me so often.” 

She looked searchingly into my face, as if she meditated some 
design, but was uncertain of my compliance. I asked her what it 
was. 

“ Don’t mind,” said she, “ I will tell you this evening.” I was so 
accustomed to little marks of her love, displayed in the same gentle 
way, as if she petitioned leave to evince them, that I did not wish to 
lose the pleasure of surprise by unravelling a mystery of no great ac- 
count, as I thought. For I could not suppose that her supplicatory 
look had its origin in any desire to secure me as an inmate of the roof 
that she inhabited, now that I was about to move. It would have 
delighted me to think that she had any proposal of the kind to make, 
or to consult my wishes upon; but I ran over in mind the strong objec- 
tions that she had made whenever I broached the subject, which was 
one of moment to us both; and I felt assured that her objections 
remained in full force, from the circumstance of her not having in- 
stantly and joyfully declared her renunciation of them. I therefore 
expressed no impatience to learn what the anticipated gratification 
was, which her look assured. Lovers only scan these mute indications, 
which serve them as the epochs of their passion, and as the monuments 
of events. I date from that look the commencement of a series of 
joys and troubles, which were carried to the highest pitch, till they ter- 
minated, as all human excitement does, in exquisite disappointment ; 
and, but for timely oblivion, might have reached to despair. The 
occurrence which it prophesied, and which might have been prevented 
by my requiring an explanation, is, properly, the beginning of that 
string of misfortunes which will exhibit us to the severe as an impru- 
dent couple, justly chastised for a violation of their moral code. 

In the course of the morning, Olivia, I know not by what unper- 
ceived device or fathoming divination, drew from me the fact of my 
embarrassment, without appearing to connect it with the preceding 
account of my determination to remove. But it impelled her to the 
plan that she adopted, upon my departure in search of a new tene- 
ment. After looking at one or two places, the hate of new faces and 
habits to be studied, worked upon the hopes which I feebly entertained 
that Olivia might be prevailed upon to unite herself still more closely 
to me in one residence, and I speedily returned to urge again my 
pours She had been gone some time, but had left the following note 

or me :— 

“ Dear Richard—Forgive me for acting without your ccnsent— 
your unasked consent, I mean—for I think it is silently accorded: if 
ever love read truly in the countenance, I think you wish me to do 
what I am about. Is it not true that your altereation at home was 
most ill-timed, and that you are distressed in mind how to meet your 
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engagement? that you wish it had not occurred? and that, without 
compromising your feelings, your landlady might be appeased, and her 
goa opinion restored? that you think mes attraits would be all- 
powerful with her? My dear Richard, I have no unpleasant feeling 
in obeying you, and am, besides, proud to show that I can read your 
wishes, yet, fearful to displease you; successful or not, forgive me ere 
Isee you. Home at four. Oxia.” 


I scarce waited to conclude this note, in hopes of overtaking the 
writer, before she should subject herself to insults, which I but too truly 
preconceived. 

I found her, pale and dejected, in the parlour of my landlady, whose 
countenance expressed scorn and irritation. Olivia received me with 
a meek, deprecating look, and burst into tears on my exclaiming— 
“ How could you come here without my assent? I knew how it would 
be. You have been insulted ¢” 

“ Humph! insulted, indeed!” broke in my landlady; “ when the 
likes of her pushes themselves into proper women’s company, it is but 
right they should get their own. To be the ruination of a yoang gen- 
tleman ! with her leghorn bonnet and silk stockings, forsooth! many 
an honest tradesman’s wife is satisfied with Dunstable straw and 
cotton!” and she railed on in this vulgar style, inflated with her dig- 
nity of wife, which she thought entitled her to the temporal as well as 
spiritual superiority over a fallen sister. 

It was in vain that I desired her to hold her tongue; to begone—it 
only gave her a new set of changes to ring her clapper upon. 

“ Pay me my money, instead of squandering it on your girl,” was now 
the burden of her song, till I was incensed beyond bearing, and swore 
that I would not stay another night under her roof. 

But how to settle with her? Olivia saw through my mortification, 
and, putting her arm round my neck, whispered— 

“ Dear Richard, allow me to repair as well as I can the mischief I 
have done. Take back the watch you have given me ; she may be 
satisfied to hold it in trust till you can pay her.” 

I snatched at the offer at once, and it was accepted by my creditor in 
pledge of speedy satisfaction. My few valuables were immediately 
transferred to a coach, and we were driven to Olivia’s lodging. It was 
there I used all the persuasion in my power (ungenerously claiming it 
as a retrieval of her independent step) to overcome her reluctance to 
my living openly with her. I laughed at her tenderness for my repu- 
tation; her fears of giving provocation to my relatives; and finally 
claimed a peremptory right to the same dwelling, there or elsewhere, 
with her. She then relinquished all opposition, though not till a per- 
ceptible tear, and a convulsive motion in her throat, had shown me 
that [was using the rigour of authority beyond ber power of resistance. 
But a moment after, she calmly entered into the details of our future 
ménage, and allowed me to see the heartfelt pleasure it would give her, 
notwithstanding the generous opposition which she had displayed. It 
was agreed to remain where we were, till her time should he expired, 
and then to remove to a more retired and convenient quarter. 

Tam hastening forward with rapid strides, for fear of wearying out 
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my reader, and making tiy own heart bleed afresh at every mitiute 

circumstance that recals Olivia’s unabating tenderness to my mind, 

Our difficulties were hitherto but slight, and every day gave hopes of 

_ their being surmounted by the remittance which had been so long 
coming from my father. 

Olivia continued to work away at her pencil with renovated courage 

and delight, as if from my presence. | often saw indescribable rap- 
ture in her eyes, as she added to our store the increasing profits of her 
zeal. Ashamed to be outdone in effort by her, [sought out some work 
congenial to my habits, and found it in translations of books, and 
contributions to reviews. Our exertions promised favourably. Olivia's 
earrings amounted to a sufficient sum to enable me, without waiting 
for the expected help, to pay off my debt to my landlady. I acéord- 
ingly waited on her, and demanded my watch. With an air of con- 
fasion she owned to me that she had it not, but would get it for me. 
On closely questioning her, f drew out that she had been induced by 
some attorney's whelp to believe that I might prosecute her under the 
pawnbroker’s act; this, coupled with her recent exasperation, made 
her instantly wait upon Lord , Whose connexion with me she had 
been cunning enough to unravel. She explained to him all that she 
knew of my keeping a mistress; and then surrendered to him the 
wateh. On which his lordship, merely inquiring my address, of which 
she conld not inform him, had paid her the full amount of her demand. 
I thanked her for the injaty which she intended to have done me, and 
asked het what I had done to merit her suspicion of my honour. But 
she urged the instigations of others, and begged pardon so earnestly, 
that I forgave her. After all, she thought that she was doing a 
kinder thing than arresting me, as her adviser had suggested ; dad it 
was probable enough, she pleaded, that his lordship would not think 
mueh the worse of me, and snrely would not injure me in an underhand 
way. 
I! would not retarn to my Olivia until I had ascertained a point 
that gave me some uneasiness ; so, having the means of redeeming the 
transferred pledge, I boldly marched to his lordship’s door in Dover- 
street. I walked into his study as desired, and found him with a se- 
vere aspect, and in an attitude of preparation that warned me of a 
coming lecture. He scarce muttered the usual replies to my compli- 
mentary inquiries, (dumb-show being the utmost to which he would 
condeseend.) 

“ T cannot sit down, my lord,” said [in reply to one of his gestures, 
“ antil l have thanked your lordship for a mark of favour of which I 
was wholly undeserving. Allow me to replace, with many thanks, the 
sum whieh your lordship has had the kindness to advance on a pledge 
ef mine.” ae 

“ T cannot allow you, youn ntleman, to lace it,” slow! 
returned he, with pied het aigouity,” “because it id Kireatty veiltgeed. 
Replaced, | repeat, sir, by your father; to whom I thought it my 





duty, riot only as # hereditary protector of morals, but as the head— 
a ostensible head of a family, to which you have the honéur of 

longing.—I say, sir, J thought it my daty to apprise your father, 
who is the presumptive heir to my title, of the—the—to call it no 
worse—deviation front propriety, decorum, and virtwe: mind that, sir, 
virtue, decorum, aud propriety, of a juvenile member of the house 
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of ——-. And, Mr. Truemaine, your father immediately remitted to 
me my advance on your watch—a very lowering transaction, in itself, 
Mr. Truemaine—thanking me for the concern I took in the moral 
welfare of a child of his; and stating, that he was about to forward 
a sum of money to you; but that he should show a proper resentment 
for the behaviour which I had related to him, by withholding any 
supply, until you returned to a sense of decorum, virtue, and pro- 
priety. Stop, sir, if you please; allow me to finish. He also enclosed 
a letter to you, through me, which want of punctiliousness might be 
excus:d, from our ignorance of those—no doubt eligible, and exceed- 
ingly reputable quarters, into which you have retreated with—Stop, 
sir; let me conclude: I am not going to lower my dignity to abusive 
epithets, with a lady who is, no doubt, a—well, well—I have done. 
Here’s his letter—no! that’s a copy of a petition to the House of 
Lords, which he also enclosed, and which I shall feel bound, as a peer 
of the realm, to present, particularly as it may—(oh! aye! here’s your 
letter)—serve my relation. Now, sir, here’s your watch.” 

I did not allow him to get through this elegant harangue, without 
attempting several times to interrupt him; and once or twice | did 
stop the muddy ooze of his oratory. On his concluding, I commenced 
a bitter irony, directed at this hereditary keeper of decorum, and its 
subjunct virtue. I thanked him for his apathy, in serving a connexion, 
and his zeal in going out of his way, to do him an injury. But why 
repeat the colloquy between a justly provoked: man, and a vulgar, 
mean, and unfeeling nobleman? If ever instance betrayed a character 
fully, it was his endeavouring to lay me under an obligation, for refus- 
ing the sum due upon my deposit. 

“ No! no! T could not think of accepting it, after being the 
instrument of your allowance being stopped. Keep it—keep it; and 
let such indulgence work beneficially towards your reformation. Good 
morning, sir.” 

I despised him too much to reply. He was not an irritable, but a 
stubborn, pompous, narrow-hearted fellow, whom concession and 
flattery alone would reconcile, when once provoked. This I after- 
wards discovered; at the time, I hoped that I had planted some 
wordy daggers in his heart; but one might as well stick pins into a 
horse-spunge, for all the effect they could produce. 

Before returning home, I skimmed over my father’s letter. It was 
in his usual verbose strain, a rhapsody from beginning to end. His 
heart was lacerated, or laniated, (I forget which,) and his feelings 
were torn, (always in the anti-climax,) by learning the depravity of a 
son, on whom his pride and affection were immeasurably fixed. His 
anguish was unutterable, and his grief unspeakable, to hear that I had 
offended Lord , society, and heaven, by an indiscreet, improper, 
and im@oral connexion, with a , and so forth. He thought, 
in short, that it was the best proof of his unbounded parental affec- 
tion for me; of his duty to Lord , society, and God, to cut off 
all support from me, until I had repented my crime, and appeased 
Lord ——, the patron of the family, and the model of all human 
perfections. 

By the bye, how frequently do men urge their duty to heaven or 
the world, when they mean to do, or have done, the cruellest act to 
their fellow creature! Morality has to purge itself of that reproach— 
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of shielding its passions under its duties—or, at least, of furnishing 
with shields, those who are doing havoc with the sword. 

I entered Olivia’s room, an alien to my family, and a foredoomed 
beggar, unless our own industry could maintain us. Yet I felt not 
the weight of these evils in prospective; for before me stood the object 
for whom I could endure them all: she was more amiable and attrac- 
tive than ever in my sight. I dazzled the watch before her, and 
thrust it playfully into her bosom; and to leave nothing unexplained, 
I threw the “ thirty pieces,” or whatever it was, into her lap. She 
was surprised to see the pawn and the ransom both; and I took 
advantage of her momentary pleasure, and my excited indignation, to 
describe what had past, in the lightest and merriest strain I could. 
Poor Olivia! she saw the inebriation of my blood, but did not check 
it by a word of anxiety; nay, she aided its effect, by singing to me, the 
brightest prospects of triumphant endeavour. I coiled her in my 
arms, and felt, in that moment, that she was at once the source of my 
wisest plans, and the palladium of my virtue. 

Some letters passed between me and my father, in which I depre- 
cated his resentment, and promised to appease Lord , if possible. 
In fact, I would not have goaded him with a single word, had I 
previously read my father’s letter, by which it was easy to see, that 
heaven or morality had small weight with him, compared with Lord 
’s displeasure. The latter received me once more,and afterwards 
always sent down- a written query, whether I had renounced my 
connexion with that lady, before he would admit me. I soon ceased to 
trouble his door-openers. My father I could not reconcile, as long as 
he kept up a correspondence with his noble relative. In quiet truth, 
I imagine that he was not very profoundly sorry tu get rid of the 
incumbrance of maintaining me. My mother’s relatives, among whom 
were General , and his nephews, were soon acquainted, by my 
father, with my conduct; and he (my father) added his intreaties to: 
their interested motives, that they would do their best to reconcile 
me to our noble patron. It was in Lord ’s power to alienate 
the bulk of his property from the Truemaines; and as this noble 
peer had lately got a whim into his head, that I meant to marry 
Olivia, it was probable that he might cut off all prospect of his 
property descending, undiminished, to me. Such a contingency was 
very alarming to the nephews of General , who looked forward’ 
to the influence which wealth, added to a peerage, would one day 
give my father, as a means of advancing themselves. They tried 
every argument with me, and sought to whirl me into the vortex of 
dissipation, in order to break off my intimacy with Olivia—but in 
vain. At length they (not their distinguished uncle) joined in the 
harsh system of making me bite the bridle ; and one of them, Sholto, 
struck upon a treacherous plan, for reducing me to the greatest 
Straits imaginable. He had, on my coming up to town, recommended, 
as young men are in the habit of doing, his tailor to me: of course, 
whatever clothes I wanted, were supplied to me on Sholto’s recom- 
mendation, without a word being said as to payment. Sholto 
apprised him of my circumstances, and told him that he could no 
longer guarantee payment; on which my bill was made out, and sent 
to me with an humble request to discharge it. This being unattended 
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to, there came a plain, formal, attorney-like demand: that being 
evaded, a sharp peremptory letter ; to which I had uo reply to make, 
but that it was out of my power, at that time, to do the needful. The 
next day, Sholto came to my lodgings, in an apparent hurry; bowed 
slightly to Olivia; and proceeded to inform me, that an accident had 
revealed to him my place of residence: that he had been at my 
tailor’s, and heard from him, that he was going, that very day, to 
put a writ into a bailiff’s hands against me; and professed himeelf, as 
people always do on such occasions, sorry for his inability, advising 
me strongly te keep within. 

Olivia nearly sunk to the ground on this unfortunate information. 
Even Sholto, the designing Sholto, was touched with the sight of an 
anguish of which he knew not the keenest sting; but yet he endea- 
voured to console her; assured her of my immediate safety; and 
promised to ascertain the truth officially. He never wished to push 
his plan of tribulation so far as to get me arrested, I am convinced: 
he only thought to dispose me, by the inconveniences of domestic con- 
finement, to a reconciliation with Lord ——, on his own terms. He 
was just enough of a libertine too, to sunder two fond hearts, for the 
sake of gorging on the mangled spoils of one. I saw him throw several 
knowing glances at the figure of my Olivia: but these, and other 
symptoms of my penetration, are superfluous, by the testimoay which 
Olivia herself afterwards bore to the following facts. I can now relate 
them in the order in which they happened, without reference to the 
date of my discovering them. 

My liberty having been for some time endangered, during which 
Olivia went abroad, and sold the produce of our labour, while I re- 
mained in solitude aud captivity at home, it was plaared by her, that 
we should take a small lodging near Hampstead, and that she should 
go in and out, occasionally, to dispose of her work. This tender 
creature, unaccustomed to the intercourse of society, timorous even to 
her own sex, now learned to brave every hardship and every rudeness, 
in the avocations of a needy life, of which she had become the main- 
spring. She had taken comfortable lodgings, as projected, before I 
had yet fully consented to the fatigues which she must undergo, in her 
frequent transitions back and forwards. My address was left at her 
skreen-shop, whence she had the promise of a plentiful supply of work. 
I dare not trust my pen to relate the manner in which we lived in that 
humble abode. Never, never, have I been happier! than when she 
twined her arm round mine, to walk in the moon-light, beeause safety 
required that [ should not he too often abroad by day. Often have we 
sat, laboriously working at my translations, in which Olivia could 
sometimes assist, and always affected to be pleased, till two or three 
in the morning ; her elbow, at times, hung negligently over my shoulder ; 
at other moments, her voice and guitar infusing gladness into my 
languid thoughts. Such untired energy of love was unimagined by 
me. She returned, after “her day's y into and out ef town, 
apparently as cheerful, and as little exhausted, as when she set out ; 
and then she would laughingly recount the insolence, and sometimes 
downright outrages, of unmanly aggressors; and show me, that she 
knew how to daunt, or tire ont, their perseverance. This was the 
hardest blow of all, but she would not suppress it, lest I should 
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exaggerate, in imagination, these ordinary disasters, as she termed 
them. In her domestic drudgery it was the same thing. She appeared 
to be the happiest of housewives, alleging a sentimental pleasure in 
pursuing an early occupation, and reviving old associations. There 
was a mystery in her neatness, which the prying eye of affection and 
familiarity could not pursue through all itsmazes. She had the winning 
accent, that purchased immediate compliance with her directions 
from attendants; and nothing was ordered out of time, or when likely 
to reveal the secrets of her tidyness. 

However, as her pregnancy advanced, her physical force began to 
decline, and I could not suffer her to undergo the hardships to which 
she had been accustomed. One evening she returned late from town, 
having, with much entreaty, been allowed to carry in her little budget 
of ornamental card-work, and my manuscripts. I observed an air of 
dejection, the moment that she entered, which she in vain strove to 
hide. I could not wring the cause of it from her, and my air con- 
tracted the first gloom that it had ever exhibited since my attachment 
toher. At last she told me, pale, and blushing alternately, that there 
were letters from my father, which she had been unable to obtain 
that day, as the person who had got them had sent them to Lord —— 
back again, but that by to-morrow she should get them. I saw, by 
her manner, that there was some little equivocation in this, which it 
would pain her extremely to dive too narrowly into just now; and 
knowing that her few inconfidences were directed to procure me 
pleasure, or save me from pain, I reposed in assurance of all being 
explained next evening: for she set her heart upon going for the 
letters, which I could net refuse, as, besides, I felt considerable 
anxiety about their contents. 

But to the reader, the mystery should be cleared up in this place. 
It seems her merchant had detained her, with the excuse of sending to 
Lord , for letters, which he averred to be there for me. Instead 
of the letters, a lady in black had arrived, and sought a few moments’ 
conversation with Olivia. She was a genteel, middle-aged woman, 
one of your evangelical pimps, ever ready, under the shadow of the 
gospel, to make up matches, or break off amours, or meddle in matters 
not concerning them. Sholte had employed her, and given her her 
cue. Olivia was flattered by the attentions of a lady, who was the 
ouly decent one of her sex that had ever addressed her, The stranger 
began by entering, with solicitude, into her (Olivia’s) approaching 
maternal offices, and touched upon subjects likely to affect the 
heart of one who expected soon to be a mother. It was a sympathy 
so natural, which her appearance, or the report of her employer, might 
have created, that Olivia felt no suspicion of ulterior design. The 
familiarity gradually increased, uatil the whole truth of her situation 
was artfully extorted from her, without any of the usual horror being 
expressed ; on the contrary, nothing but words of charity and comfort 
were uttered, The lady avowed her acquaintance with Lord 








b 
and ultimately, instigated by my dear angel’s prayers, promised to go 
to his lordship that very hour, and represent my narrow circumstances, 
and deprecate his using any farther influence with my father, to my 
P ice. She returned inan hour,and bolstered up some story of her 

iatory efforts, and the probability of gradual success, to keep alive 
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the suspense of her dupe. An interview was to take place to-morrow, 
by assignation of his lordship, and Olivia must come in and hear the 
result; and for fear of any rash step on my part, nothing was to be 
mentioned to me; but she (Olivia) was to urge, letters in his lord- 
ship’s hands as her motive for returning. She was a long time before 
she could impress this “ ugly treason of mistrust,” on my love; but 
her persuasions availed at length, and she extorted a solemn promise, 
that nothing should be yet revealed to me. I will not follow up the 
mazes of this well-laid plan: suffice it to say, that hope, fear, 
generosity, religion, and maternal love, were successively worked 
upon, to impel my affectionate girl to the rash step, which she not 
long after took. 

The letters from my father and noble relative contained offers, which 
were of themselves splendid ; but the condition was, that I should im- 
mediately abandon Olivia ; otherwise both of them, as far as in their 
power, disinherited and disavowed me. I wrote firmly to both, giving 
the emphatic never to their condition, and merely urging the injustice 
of leaving me surcharged with the debts which their express stipula- 
tion had induced me to contract, and which now deba me from the 
means of earning a subsistence. Olivia read my letter with a burst of 
affection which I shall never forget. These paroxysms had become 
more frequent of late. She strained me in her caresses with an energy 
that Fshould have recognised for the struggles of a self-doomed sacri- 
fice. She often led the conversation to subjects of awful and terrific 
religious interest ; and seemed gaspingly concerned to know my degrees 
of belief and assurance. The future world alone for a time occupied 
her thoughts ; then she would revert to the respect due to this, inquire 
about marriage, legitimacy, and other conventions of society. On all 
these, she received my opinions with comfort and restored quietude. 
She has since acknowledged her coincidence in all these matters of 
rational investigation with me, in whatever light they may have been 
presented to her fresh unprejudiced understanding, by mancuvring 
hypocrites. It was in matters of feeling that her wretched deluders 
obtained most power over her. My privations, the loss of inheritance, 
the fresh anxieties which increase of family would produce, her owa 
inability when a mother to prosecute her industrious efforts, and my 
probable capture, were strongly contrasted to the immediate ease in 
which my relations promised to support me; hopes ‘were held out of 
a future reunion, and immediate protection for herself and infant were 
secured to her, if she would consent to a present separation. It came 
upon me like a clap of thunder. One evening, instead of my beloved, 
I received, in her hand-writing, a en indeed by expressions 
of abrupt sorrow, bat setting her reasons for a temporary absence 
in their fullest light, and quieting every a 1 about herself and 
the pledge in her bosom. I will touch 1 upon my frantic transi- 
tions from love to opposite feelings, during the first ebullitions of grief. 
Careless of my safety, I hurried about for some days, endeavouring to 
find a clue to her retreat. The only person who could have informed 
me was in concert with my destroyers ; this was Olivia’s salesmav. I 
was beginning to gain some little comfort, after’ the perusal of her 
letter for the hundredth time ; and to console myself in the ect of 
a future reunion, when I was arrested, and taker use: 
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Here fever and depression threw me on the couch of sickness, and I 
raved and cclensal: alternately, until at length insensibility seized pos- 
session of my parched and soddened brain. On returning to recollec- 
tion, I found myself in the house of General ,» whither Sholto had con- 
veyed me. Olivia’s letter was gone ; but its impression remained, and be- 
gan to produce reanimating effects. I conceived that by watching closely 
the fancy-shop, I might yet trace her abode. When sufficiently recovered, 
I repaired thither, and saw many specimens of her well-known hand. 
I purchased them all, and obtained a promise from this forestalled 
agent of the intriguing Sholto, that he would endeavour to learn the 
retreat of the artist. This only produced new obstacles to my search. 
The fiduciary never more exhibited any of Olivia’s drawings in his win- 
dow, and said, that she had ceased dealing with him. I have since 
learnt, that he suppressed some comforting letters from her to me: in 
brief, the combined junto managed us both in such a way, that Olivia’s 
fate and silence became unaccountable to me, and my disregard of 
her letters, suspect to her. I was restored to the good graces of all 
my kindred, and they sought, in their perverse way, to crush my sor- 
row in the tumults of gay dissipation. Sholto, above all, laid traps 
for inveigling my gratitude, by nursing and trying to divert me. Villain! 
he was at this time making wary approaches to Olivia’s confidence, by 
gratifying the longings of her affectionate solicitude, with news of my 
state. He was putting himself slowly on that footing with her, in which 
his suggestions of my incontinency, might pave the way to infamous 
overtures of his own. Some months passed on in this wearing state of 
suspense, and almost stagnating feeling, befure I had begun to yield 
to the artificial exhilaration daily presented to me. At length I became 
sensible of the pleasure of stupifying my senses in wine; and in that 
state, exposing my heated passions to the allurements of fashionable 
demireps. This accorded well with the moral system of my relatives ; 
and, as a counteracting remedy, with Lord ’s notions of “ de- 
corum, propriety, and virtue.” One night, Sholto drew me from the 
table in an excited state, and proposed a look-in at the Opera. As we 
sallied from the door—it was past nine o’clock—I observed. a poor 
creature, with a child in her arms, sitting on the steps; her head bent 
down as if in the act of suckling her child. I desired the servant to 
give her a shilling, and I would re him. We then went on. In 
the pit of the King’s Theatre, we fell in, as if by accident, with two 
courtezans of our acquaintance, who retiring immediately 
after the ballet. Sholto offered to: home with them, and I—ac- 
ceded. On getting out, I saw again, a poor creature folding an infant 
in her arms, and leaning against one of the pillars of the piazza. Her 
face was hid in her bonnet, and sunk over her . Sholto had left 
us, to look rantenen gy Pinney opposite t vn, oman it 
uttered some expression ’ utting my band pocket, 

; pent: atts we to her, her to 


| mother’s bosom heave c <: 
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has perhaps forsaken!” She stopped—my eyes followed her intently : 
and, as she again moved on, some perplexing associations of a we)l- 
known gait and figure came across my half-stupid memory. Sholto by 
this returned, and saying it would be an hour befure we could get a 
coach to draw up, proposed to walk to some place, where we might sup, 
and do as we liked afterwards. I moved on passively, my thoughts 
oceupied with the figure of thewoman. Our party stopped at the door 
of a house, and I then again observed the poor creature, who must 
have followed us closely, pausing a few moments, as if adjusting the 

osition of her burden. Before the door could close upon us, a piercing 
shriek was heard from outside. It was then that the full tide of reco}- 
lection burst upon me like a revelation. I strack my forehead with 
my clenched fist, and fell with the violence of the blow against the 
wall, wildly ejaculating, “It is Olivia and my child!” I then made 
a rush to the door. Sholto and his infamous colleagues attempted to 
detain me, but I felled him, with the strength of a maniac, to the 
ground, and made my way out, uncovered as I was. J saw a female 
before me, and I hurried towards her: it was not she. I then turned 
in the other direction, but all trace of the one I sought had vanished. 
I ran back to the house which I had left, in hopes that Sholto might 
be able to give seme account of her. Oh! the agony of my mind on more 
narrowly inspecting the door and premises. It was the same infamous 
abode where the persecution of Olivia was carried to its highest piteh— 
where her first offspring had perished. The cause of her cry was now 
elear ;—she had then tracked me from the step of my relation’s door 
to the Opera-house, and waited with her charge in the raw night-air, 
to steal a look at the father of her child—her cold hand had come in 
contact with mine—and it was the wail of my own, my own little dar- 
ling, that I had pitied so! and its little infantile ery was all that I 
knew of my child! Its mother—oh! how I hated myself for having 
failed to recognise her!—had followed me to the haunts of abanden- 
ment, had seen me enter in the company of worthless women, and had 
uttered a scream of despair, and fled...... Sholto was not there, or was 
denied to me. I know not what bewilderment seized me, but I walked 
deliberately down to Westminster-bridge, as if I expected to find the 
eorses of my infant and its mother there. I listened from one of the 
parapetted works, and thought I heard again a wild seream, and a 
faint infant-ery. ‘To what herrid suggestions my phrenzy might have 
led, is uncertain, had not the watchman suspected, from my hatless 
state, the yet unformed design. He roused me to myself, and I me- 
chanically resumed a composed demeanour. I inquired minutely 
from him if a woman, such as I described, had passed that way, and 
paid him bounteously for assuring me that she had not. It is not my 
object to relate the extravagancies of my grief. After wandering some 
time, Ireturned home. A gleam of hope here darted throwgh my fiery 
brain, and I hastened to perform its suggestion. I drew wp several 
copies of advertisements to this effeet,—that if the woman who had 
last night reeeived money, under the piazza of the Opera-house, from 
a gentleman, R. 'T’. would apply at » (giving an address,) she 





would hear that her suspicions were unfounded, and be the means of 
saving an unhappy man from deep affliction. I then harried off to the 
offices of different papers, and by much intercession and pecuniary in- 
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duecements, procured their insertion that night. IT also got handbills 
stuck up to the same purpose. ‘These measures kept me from sinking 


under hopeless woe, 
A few days after, I received a letter to the above address, of which 


the following are the leading passages : . 

“ Dear Richard,—lIt is vain to entice me to return. Could I believe 
in vour sincere afiliction, that consideration might weigh with me, 
against the dictates of religion and virtue: but your long neglect, the 
scenes of revelry in which you have lived, convince me that you can 
find consolations for my loss. I believed you faultless, and I owed 
to you my virtue. You saved me from the courses of the prostitute, 
and granted me, as I thought, your esteem. Oh! what delusion in 
me,to imagine that you could esteem a polluted being, flang upon your 
protection fresh from the haunts of vice, and whose love originated in 
an act of forward impurity! It was a libel upon morality to miscal it 
esteem. Had it been such, had your love for me been cemented by esteem, 
you could never have fallen into the snares of the profligate. Oh! that 
house! a second time the scene of my ruin ;—but forgive me ; you were 
misled, I know, by a treacherous companion ; and I have evidence of your 
uncorrupted heart. Oh, Richard! that thrill! those words of pity poured 
over your unknown child, your boy! they would efface a thousand 
wrongs and neglects! he shall early be taught to venerate his father's 
humanity. My beloved Richard, I acquit you in my heart. I see it 
is not your infidelity, but the inflexible maxims of religion and the 
world that disjoin us for ever. I could not live with you again on the 
same terms, for my conscience has been enlightened, and would make 
such an unhallowed state miserable to us both; and to lead you into 
a marriage with a ! Oh! remember always what I have been, 





and recover from any portion of infatuation that may remain for so. 


frail, so impure a creature! Console yourself with the thoughts that 
your attachment, though criminal, was the means of restoring her to 
virtue; and let the thought of that, my preserver! defend you from 
those scenes of depravity, which are alien and disgustiug to your na- 
ture! Your boy! there may be a day, Richard, when you can claim 
him as your own; but now, he must remain the object of a mother’s 
care. I must break off, my love; it is too trying to my fortitude 
when I think of him; I would throw myself again at his father's feet, 
and brave the chidings of my own heart, but your esteem would not 
be gained, but rather be abated by such a step. No! if there is a 
chance of my retrieval, of our ultimate union here or hereafter, it must 
be purchased by a stern penance, and a long trial of both our hearts. 
I have removed out of the road of all search, and it is vain to resort 
to any step to discover my concealment ; but be assured, that if emer- 
gency shonld compel me, I will give you the opportunity of again 
showing kindness to that little innocent, whom neither the commands 
of God, nor the morals of the world, can alienate from your fostering 
support. Farewell.” 

f will not disparage this letter by any heightening terms of its affeet- 
ing power over me; I felt admiration for her principle of self-sacri- 
fice, erroneous as it appeared to me. The- charge of neglect was 
luexplicahle ; and the iatimation of acquaintance with my diso 
life, and apparent suspicion of infidelities, which 1 had not been guilty 
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of, was severely corroding to me. I misdoubted some treacherous 
suborner, and fixed upon my connexions as her deceivers, but with no 
clear idea of the deception practised upon her. Through the same 
channel as before, 1 endeavoured to convey to her my sense of this 
treachery, and supplicated her to return to one who would be an affec- 
tionate Ausband to her, in defiance of his relatives ; but the adver- 
tisements were never answered, and I was left to unavailing regrets 
that I had not made her mine by the indissoluble bonds of marriage. 
I avoided all my connexions, foe cursed Sholto out of my presence, 
when he came to complain of my violence to him. I knew not, as 
yet, how richly he deserved it. He was the suggester, and had, just 
before that horrid night, exposed his abominable designs to my love. 
When I saw her muffled in disguise on the steps of Gen, ———, she 
had just fled from a protection become odious to her from a discovery 
of its motive. The lady in black had given her an asylum of which 
Sholto had defrayed the expences up to the day when he revealed 
himself. How they worked upon her is evident from her letter. 
They were instilling poison under the name of religion; but her affec- 
tion proved an antidote to their attempts. 

Two months passed on in expectation of receiving the hoped-for 
communication which her letter promised. At length, having called 
one day at Lord ’s, where I had long been a stranger, two 
letters were handed to me by aservant. They were both from Olivia, 
within a fortnight’s date of each other. The first contained a request 
for a supply, giving me an address whence letters would be conveyed 
confidentially to her. Thus, by accident, and by her not seeing my 
advertisements, I failed to receive this letter until it was too late. The 
other was a heart-breaking one, which I shall transcribe: it had only 
just arrived, 

“ Dearest Richard—It is now too late to observe the cold maxims 
of a morality unfounded in the heart. I have laboured under a de- 
lusion which | mistook for piety, when it was but observance of the 
forms and opinions of society. Mistake me not, Richard ; I am dying 
now, and may never see you more—and why should I inculcate tenets 
that would but dishonour my memory. I venerate more than ever the 
holy ordinance of matrimony, and would not now repurchase life, 
even for my baby’s sake, at the expense of living in adultery with you. 
It is my self-depreciation alone that I now lament and renounce. I 
became worthy to be your wife, and should not have listened to the 
mercenary aud wicked suggestions of those who persuaded me to the 
contrary. I was reclaimed; and if there be any truth in a religion 
which their profession dishonours, I was in the sight of God as worthy 
of His benign goodness as they, and why not of the world’s respect ! 
Your affection I have long ceased to doubt; for you have been a 
guardian angel to me; my heart’s evidence to your worth is 
superior to the testimony of malignant defamers, and even of ap- 
pearances, My letters have been all suppressed from you—come, my 
beloved, and receive my last sigh, and take your child from my arms, 
comforting his mother’s spirit with the assurance of your protection ! 
Come, or I shall make one desperate effort. to drag myself to Lord 
’s door, and te seek you out. After this they will not dare to 
withhold my letter from you.—Olivia.” 
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This letter was unsealed, and meant to intimidate my relations into 
compliance, with a prayer dictated by the fear of approaching disso- 
lution. I am unequal to the task of relating succinctly the few re- 
maining details. 1 found her in a miserable room—the unfinished 
productions of her pencil first caught my eye—and then the emaciate: 
form of my more than wife my child was presented to my em- 
brace, and bore round its little neck a satin bag, containing the 
sacred present of its father, which even want could not induce its 
mother to trench upon. She just lived long enough to unfold the 
tale of treachery, and to implore my forgiveness of her deluders—her 
dying sigh was breathed in my arms, and her last look spoke thanks 
to me for the affection which 1 vowed to her cherub, and the forgive- 
ness which my hand’s pressure intimated for her abandonment of me. 
Oh! my Olivia! that I had but valued thee in the days of my joy, 
and made thee my wife! My sorrow for thy loss would have been 
deprived of its greatest poignancy—the assurance of the share which 
my indecision had in thy premature death ! 











SCENES AND SKETCHES OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE IN IRELAND.* 


Tue death of the Duke of York has caused the public to review 
the history of the army, during the long series of years that its con- 
cerns have been under his management, with more than ordinary at- 
tention. The condition, both civil and moral, as well as military, of 
so large and important a body, is a matter of the deepest concern to 
the state; and the individual to whom it may be indebted for improve- 
ment of any kind, is undoubtedly entitled to the warmest gratitude. 
The progress of reform is most singular: opposed and reprobated at 
every step, the moment the last step which completes it is effected, 
opposition and reprobation are instantly converted into loud praise 
and universal congratulation. Every thing that is, is lauded in its 
day; but the instant it ceases to be, the note is changed. ‘This ought 
to be a lesson to the weary and disgusted reformer, whom the execra- 
tions of the most powerful classes of society may induce to pause in 
his labour, at the horrid sounds and dire denunciations which assault 
him in the midst of his Augean task. During the last fifty years, 
abuses in every department of state, both civil and military, have 
been disappearing from the face of things; abuses of the most fla- 
grant and infamous nature, while they were in being, custom, and 
interest, and power, upheld, defended, and honoured: they have 
fallen beneath the fell arm of the reformer, from the time of the elo- 
quent Burke to that of the indefatigable Hume; and the very voices 
which are loudest in their exaltation of things exactly as they are, 
are loudest in eulogizing the reform. Sir Walter Scott, in a memoir 
he has lately published in the newspapers, of the late Commander in 
Chief, goes into a detail of shameless practices in the former manage- 
ment of the army, and makes it a topic of honour to the memory of 
the Duke of York that it was he who destroyed them. No rational 
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erson, who knows any thing of political history and political meu, 
can doubt for a moment that, had Sir Walter lived half a century 
before, he would still have found matter for laud in the very things, 
the destruction of which he now holds to be the great distinction 
and glory of the present subject of his pen. Had the proposition, 
to put the army on a better footing, been made from another 
quarter, there is as little doubt but that he, and men who think with 
him, would have strenuously opposed, step by step, the measures 
which, as soon as, or very soon after, they were successful, they would 
have applauded to the skies. As long as legislation and government 
are only very partially controlled by those who are chiefly concerned 
in them, men will legislate and govern for their own sinister ends. 
Corruption and abuse, that is to say, a diversion of public money to 
private objects, will take place. Reform sometimes comes from out— 
indeed that is the invariable set of the current—as fast as the pablic 
becomes enlightened, as fast as public opinion gains value, which it does 
ina compecnd ratio of its soundness and its generality, so fast will 
abuses disappear before its scorching gaze. But reform frequently 
arises from within; it sometimes happens that a man gets into power, 
whose love of order or of justice, or whose love of change or of power, 
or fifty other loves or passions, induce him to arrange things after a 
better plan. In foreign countries, the emperor Joseph was an unfor- 
tunate example of this spirit of improvement in a monarch. At home 
we may instance, as respects our navy, the reforms and retrenchments 
of Earl St. Vincent ; and in the army, the exertion of the late Duke 
of York afford an illustrious example of improvement in all the 
arrangements upon which the comfort and effectiveness of an army 
depend. When he took his command, infants used to be colonels of 
dragoons, and young ladies draw the pay of captains and generals. 
Promotion was capricious, and infamously prostituted to power or pa- 
tronage. The officers of the army were as generally a race of unprin- 
cipled profligates, the curse of every place where they lighted, as the 
soldiery a mass of gross and beastly vice, without power to injure 
any one but their friends and countrymen. It would be very absurd 
to say, that the-army is at the present day a model of perfection in 
any point of view. There are abundant objections to the present 
system of promotion; neither are the morals of soldiers or officers 
at the pitch to which they might be carried nor is it to be expected 
that they will, while the constitution of the army, and its means of 
augmentation, remain as they are. But there cannot be a momentary 
doubt, but that the order, the discipline, the temper, the education, 
and the happiness and comfort, physically as well as morally speaking, 
have improved by rapid strides; and further, that much of this im- 
provement is due to the enlightened views, the courage, the perseve- 
rance, and the good-nature and benevolence, of the man who has just 
died. This is high praise; it is so seldom that where much is given 
much is to be expected, that in addition to a just share of praise 
for meritorious exertion, we must be grateful that he did not, like 
ethers, abuse the high powers with which he was invested. 
For the state of a private soldier, we cannot look for better testi- 
mony than the writings of one who has himself made his way through 
the ranks to the highest point ef promotion to he expected by a pri- 
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vate in our army, the dignity of a serjeant. In reviewing “ 'The Event- 
ful Life,” we selected some passages illustrative of this subject from 
that work; and in the present slighter, but still useful and agreeable 
publication, more is to be found on this interesting topic. 

There are two modes of treating the individuals of an army; the 


one necessarily follows upon considering them as human beings, pos- 


sessed of reason, feeling, and soine portion of cultivation—the other 
upon holding them as mere brutes, as horses, dogs, &c. According to 
either system, an army may be made the efficient instrument of de- 
struction, and a most formidable means of attack or defence. On 
the latter plan you must first catch the creature, in any manner 


which may be readiest—by force or fraud, by trap, decoy, or am-, 


bush, or by running him down; by intoxication of body or mind, or by 
laying violent hands on his person: in short, by enlistment or impress- 


ment. After the animal is caged, he must be broken in—cut off his 


shaggy locks, wash him at a pump, burn his savage costume, and put 
him on the orderly trappings of the other creatures with whom ke is 
to pull inconcert. ‘Then place him in a press, turn out his toes, toss 
up his chin, punch in his anterior projections, hang lead weights from 
his arms, and at the word march, give him an impetus in a forward 
direction, and at the same moment hold up his right leg at an angle 
of 45° with the horizon ; make him perform the same manceuvre with 
his left, repeat it with his right, and again with his left, until he 
nearly faints: when his progress. grows unsteady, give hima kind 
of half blow on the side of the head, a push with a cane, and a shake 
of the whole body, under pretence of setting him ina right line. When 
you have done, fasten a collar about his neck, which shall cut his chin 
unless he keeps his eyes off the ground, and then send him to his kennel 


or stall, to his bread and water, or to wash his linen, brush his har-- 


ness, or pipeclay his leggings, until the time come round again for the 
wheel and square, the eyes left, and the spine erect. Forbid the animal 
to pair, except on certain conditions, with other animals belonging to 
the stye, kennel, or barracks; consider him without kindred, and that in 
leaving his native woods, he has left all ties of blood, heart, or soul; 
teach him that his officer is his God, and that his word is his law; 
that his body, strength, power, and life, are the property of his keepers ; 
and that when they bid him go into fire or water against a foreign 
or a domestic enemy, to fire, cut, or thrust, to retreat, fall, or run; 
that it is his duty to obey. Obedience must be his sole idea. When 
he and his fellows fall into one body, there is not one mind, but 
no mind; much memory, and much habit: the whole mass moves 
with the precision andthe irresistible force of a vast machine. An 
army treated on the other system is a totally different affair. Its 
impulse is not mechanical; it is enthusiasm, it is a love of glory, or 
it is a passionate determination to accomplish some object which is 
deemed useful or desirable; officers and» men are comrades, with 
different duties ; and the moment a person in an inferior grade shows 
qualities which fit him for higher duties, he is removed, and promoted, 
until he has reached the post which most suits him and the interests 
of his profession. The. service is one of the greatest utility; the 
highest acquirements and the rarest moral qualities are constantly 


called into play, and yet the duties are of that nature-that abundance © 
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of time is left for the acquisition of information, learning, and science : 
were the admission into the ranks of an army properly managed, 
were the time and talents of the individuals who compose it wisely 
occupied, it would soon become an honour to belong to it, instead 
of a disgrace; and our defenders, as they are at times the most ne- 
cessary portion of the community, so they might be the most valu- 
able and cherished classes of society. We forbear to carry the 
comparison farther; the imaginations of our readers will readily sup- 

ly the details. We return to the Soldier in Ireland, from whom va- 
duable information as to the feelings of the private soldier is to be 


had. 
The first extract relates to the important subject of recruiting. The 
“ Soldier” shows its evil effects, both on the recruiters and the recruited. 


Soon after this, several parties going to Scotland on the recruiting service, 1 had an 
offer, if I chose, to go on that duty, but I refused it, as did many others to whom the 
offer was made. Few soldiers like it, being associated in their minds with somethin 
mean and dishonest; and the fact that those men who possess laxity of principle, an 
are but otherwise indifferent soldiers, are generally the most successfui on that duty, 
strengthens the idea ; and it is well known that men so employed, (whatever might 
have been their previous character, ) return to their regiment much worse soldiers than 
when they left it. It is too often the practice of those so employed, to consider all 
stratagem fair, and so that they enlist men for the service, they care little whether the 
aeans taken are legal or not. Many I know argue that when mien are wanted, we 
should not be too fastidious in the means used to procure them; and they quote the 
impressment of seamen, (cet stain in our constitution which our strenuous efforts to 
emancipate the West Indian negroes, renders deeper and deeper ;) but one bad action 
can never be vindicated by another, and I cannot seé how any cause can be really 
benefited by duplicity and cunning ; on the contrary, it must hurt it, for it raises 
suspicion w there is no real grounds for any. Iam sure it would facilitate the 
recruiting of the army, to give up all undue means to entrap men by plying them with 
drink, or telling them lies. I am persuaded that there are thousands to whom a 
military life would be far preferable to what they are at—many of whom 
Me eS ap ory icion is excited in their minds, that all is not right, 

finessing and over-anxiety by those employed on the recruiting service. 

e liberal feeling and good sense pervades the majority of the offers io the 
army at present, have rendered the situation of a soldier now, quite another thing to 
what it was when I first entered it. This has been brought about by the increasing 
intelligence of the nation, but also in a great degree by the disposition evinced by the 
Commander-in-Chief. ‘‘ One tyrant makes many.” Of the reverse of this we have a 
bright in His Royal Highness the Duke of York. He isin truth thesoldier’s 
friend, and the whole army look yp to him with confidence. 


Our next quotation relates to the, topic of corporal punishment. The 
opinions of our “ Soldier ” are well worth attention. 
While here, two of our argceniitn im a 
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Will that disgrace to the country never be done away with? I am perfectly convinced 
it could be done without ; and those who advocate it, must be men who are either 
wofvully ignorant of human nature, or whose passions obscure their reason, and induce 
them to act contrary to their better judgment: the latter is the most common of the 
two. Ihave known commanding officers, who have acted in this respect rationally 
and wisely, while their personal feelings were not strongly excited; but who, when 
they were so, committed the most flagrant injustice. 

Why should there not be a definite code of military laws for the army? for that 
abstruse, vague, and indefinable thing called ‘‘ the mutiny act,” surely does not deserve 
the name. I defy any two persons se ely, to make the same commentary on it. 
In it so much is left to the private opinion of Courts Martial, that the sentences 
by them are often preposterously unequal ; for instance, I have known a man tried by 
one Court Martial, and sentenced to three hundred lashes, and another, for the same 
crime, without any palliating circumstance in his favour, sentenced to fourteen days 
solitary confinement. What are we'to make of this inconsistency ?—It is evident it 
proceeded from the temper of the individuals composing the court. 

If these things appear hard or unjust, why not rectify them, by attaching a definite 
punishment to every crime, at least as far as circumstances admitted? The business 
of Courts Martial would then be clear and easy ; nor would officers feel themselves. in 
the unpleasant predicament in which they are often placed. Fal age punishment 
ought to be abolished altogether; I am perfectly convinced it could be done without. 
In many regiments we have strong proofs of the allegation ; and the fact, that where 
punishment is most frequent, the men are the worst behaved, and vice versa, cannot be 
denied, 

It cannot fail to humble a regiment to have one of their number flogged, and it 
ruins the individual. No man who has prided himself on his character, can look up 
after it; he bears a humiliating sense of disgrace about him ever after: ‘“‘a worm 
that will not sleep and never dies.” My character, he will say, is gone, I can never 
hold up my head among my comrades; all prospect of promotion is lost to me, for 
should my officers at any future period offer it, how could I, who have been tied up, 
and my back lacerated before the gaze of the whole regiment, ever feel confidence to 
command those who have witnessed my disgrace, and to whom I have been an object 
of pity or scorn, either of which is alike humiliating to a mind not entirely callous, 

Many may wonder at my warmth on this subject; but if they had, like me, seen the 
dreadful extremity to which it was at one time carried, they wouid cease to be sur- 
prised. Who that has ever seen a man stripped before the gaze of a regiment, his 
limbs bound to the halberts, and the knotted scourge lacerating his flesh, while the 
surgeon stood by to measure, by the pulse, the amount of human agony which the poor 
wretch could suffer, would ever wish to see it again? , 

The first man 1 saw flogged, received eight hundred lashes, for desertion—it would 
have been more merciful to have shot him; but men have been known to receive a 
thousand lashes before they were taken ddwn from the halberts, and on occasions 
where nature could not bear the punishment awarded at once, they have been brought 
out fy Behe again, to have their half-healed backs torn open afresh !—They have . 
been to faint under their puflishment, and again be flogged into life! On other 
occasions their agony. was lengthened out by giving the lash by tap of drum, allowing 
half a minute to el between each tap, and when the mangled back was cut” 
through the skin, the bare muscle quivered under the scourge, the pregrew ns 
extended was to inflict the rest of the punishment on some other part of the bod 
And yet all this was done under the eyes of people professing Christianity and civili- 
zation—who were yearly inundating Pastamoot with petitions against flogging negroes 
with a cart whip—yes, while the of their countrymen was sprinkling a barrack 
square, and their cries were ringing in their ears! They saw it not—heard it not—~ 
their feelings were too fine for but distant misery. The groans of their tortured 
countrymen were given to the wind—no voice was heard in their behalf—no arm 
raised to save.—Yes, there were a few who vindicated the cause of insulted humanity, ~ 


How individuals can be found to stand up in the senate of a free and enlightened 
country, and vindicate this brutal and inhuman mode of punishment, is an anomaly not’ 
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too prevalent in our colonies abroad, and may in a great degree cause that debasement 
of mind, and habits of inebriation, which we observe in the generality of those soldiers 
who have beén stationed long in the East or West Indies. 

If any crime committed by a soldier in the army deserved corporal punishment, the 
individual should no longer be a member of it; after such punishment he ought to be 
discharged, as unworthy to be a soldier, It may be argued that many would then 
commit crime, when engaged in an unpleasant service, to get their freedom ; but those 
who would say so, know little of human nature. Most men who have any character 
to uphold, consider disgrace worse than death ; and if they had witnessed, as I have 
done, the reluctance with which soldiers in general left their regiment, when sick, even 
on the eve of battle, and what anxiety they evinced to join, when restored to health, 
they would think differently. ons schemers there are in a regiment certainly ; but 
under any circumstances they would be useless characters—there are drones in every 
hive. To inspire and cherish the manly and honourable spirit | have described, it is 
only necessary to treat men as if they possessed it. Soldiers have their failings and 
their prominent vices, it is true ; but they generally lie on the surface ; and their neigh- 
bours in civil life have this advantage of them, that they ‘‘ have the better art of 
hiding ;”’ but in point of disinterested feeling, and generosity of character, I question 
much whether the soldier would lose by the comparison. 

The besetting sin of the British soldier is drunkenness (the parent of many others), 
produced, in a great measure, by the leisure time he has in general hanging on his 
hands, I am sorry the only effectual cure for this has not been pushed to the necessary 
length—I mean urging the men to improve their minds, and affording them the means, 
which would not only make them more useful soldiers, but enable them to {fill up 
their spare time with advantage to themselves. 

Asan instance of this, there were a few of us in the habit, instead of spending our 
idle time in the public house, of walking down by the river side, carrying our books 
with us, and alternately reading and conversing ; some of our comrades who had been 
addicted to drink, sometimes joined us for the sake of the walk, and from the pleasure 
they derived from the conversation, and the new ideas awakened in their minds, they 
voluntarily gave up their old babits, and became converts to our system. We procured 
books on the various subjects to which our attention was excited, and although not 
quite masters of the subject, it would have surprised many people to have heard our 
disquisitions on Natural Philosophy, History, &c. Music was a favourite amusement 
also ; and by forming small parties, we were never at a loss to pass the time, and whien 
on guard (the most irksome time to others), we found it the most pleasant. Our 
number was not great, certainly ; but a little encouragement and countenance from our 
officers, might have done much. The detached situation of the regiment often broke 
up our party, but still we cherished the germ of intellectual improvement ; and if | 
have in any way gained the start of my comrades in this respect, it has been by my 
application while in the army, for when I first entered it, my education was entirely 
confined to the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


It should be added, that the late Commander-in-Chief instituted 
schools among all the squads of recruits, and that their instruction 
extended not only to shoulder arms and quick march, but to making 
pot-crooks and learning to spell “ march.” 

It is not the present system of the. army to attend to the private 
feelings of the men; indeed it would be exceedingly difficult, as it is 
constituted, to consider them both as separate from, and belonging to, 
society at the same time. Relative to this topic, we shall select a story 
from the soldier’s experience ; the subject is one of his comrades, who 


is punished for neglecting orders, under circumstances of peculiar 
hardship. 


My leave of absence flew swiftly by, and I had again to bid my friends farewell, 
and return tomy regimént. When I arrived, I found my comrade Dennis along with 
some others, standing jn full marching order, with his arms carried, and his face with- 
in a few inches of the eimaat wall, in which position he was sentenced to remain 
during three successive days, from sunrise to sunset, for being absent when the roll 
was called at tattoo. This was a new invented punishment, intended as a mild substi- 
tute for flogging, but in my opinion, more severe and injurious to the health. Our 
moral physicians seem to consider bodily pain as the grand panacea for ell errors of the 
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mind. It is strange how precedent or prejudice should guide men of information on 
these points ; it proceeds either from indolence, which prevents them thinking at all, 
or their passions are so much stronger than their reason, that they act contrary to 
their better judgment. The latter is the most common of the two. 

The fault of poor Dennis, had it been enquired into, did not deserve the severe pu- 
nishment with which it was visited. His sweetheart, Peggy Doyle, had been seized 
with typhus fever, which was at that time prevalent. The common people in Ireland 
have a dread of fever almost incredible. The nearest relations of the sick will often 
refuse to visit them, and many times the suffering individual is almost totally deserted, 
unless there be some devoted wife, child, or mother, whose affection is stronger than the 
fear of death. Poor Peggy had caught the infection from a family, one of the girls of 
whom was her particular friend ; the whole of the family, consisting of five individuals, 
were unfortunately ill at the same time, and Peggy finding that no one would attend 
them (heedless of all selfish considerations), had given up her place to become their 
nurse. ‘The father and a little boy died, but the two girls and the mother became con- 
valescent. During this time she had been often assisted by Dennis, who shared cheer- 
fully with her in the labour and danger to which her disinterested benevolence had 
exposed her. While they were ill she had remained perfectly healthy, but the disease 
was working in her blood, and her friends were scarcely able to crawl about, when 
their kind nurse was stretched on the bed from which they had just risen, with 
every symptom of the disorder more aggravated than that from which they had 
recovered, 

This was a heart-breaking business to poor Dennis; every moment he could spare 
he was at her bed-side, and the night on which he had been absent from roll-calling, 
she was so ill, that in his anxiety for her, he had forgot the hour of tattoo, and the re- 
ports were given in before he reached the barrack. I exerted the little influence I 
possessed to get Dennis forgiven, and was successful, and to prevent any misunder- 
standing, I got leave for myself and him for the night. When this point was gained, 
1 accompanied him to see poor Peggy, but being insensible, she did not know me ; she 
did not rave, but there was a deadly stupor in her eye. Poor Dennis was affected to 
the heart, but he endeavoured to bear it with fortitude. The girls were still too weak 
to endure the fatigue, and were in bed; but the mother sat beside us. It was evident 
that life was now fast ebbing—her eye became more glazed—the livid circle round her 
mouth became deeper—and her respiration more laborious. We had been sitting in 
silence for some time, watching the progress of dissolution, when we were startled by 
the melancholy and lengthened howl of a dog, outside the door. I cannot, need not 
attempt to describe the effect it had upon us. 

“* Ah! that’s a sure sign,’’ said the old woman, when she recovered herself, “** the 
poor child will soon be gone.”’ 

I am not very superstitious, and I strove to dispel the emotion I felt by going to dis- 
cover the dog. I found him seated on the street opposite the door, with his face 
turned towards it. He was well-known to the regiment, for he frequented the bar- 
rack-square, and whenever the bugles sounded, he emitted the same kind of howl he 
had done that night. The knowledge of this in a measure quieted my mind, but I 
could not altogether rid myself of the strange impression created by the incident. Hav- 
ing returned to Peggy’s bedside, I found her much worse ; the death-rattle was in 
her throat, and a long and distressing moan every two or three minutes, told how 
dreadful was the struggle. 

The old woman awakened her daughters—‘‘ Rise, my dear girls, 
pray for the soul of her who is losing her life for your sakes.” 

y the time they got up—she was in the agonies of death. 

“« Fall down on your knees, my childer,’’ said she, ‘‘ and pray to God to smooth her 
way to heaven.” m~ 

We sunk down with one accord by the bedside, and while they offered up their fer- 
vent prayers, her soul winged its way to a world where her benevolent deeds would be 
appreciated and rewarded. Poor Dennis had held her hand in his for some time before 
she died, and he did not relinquish it, until the old woman came over to him and said, 
‘* O, Dennis, astore, she is gone.” When he started to his feet, and gazing intensely 
on the for a few minutes, he stooped down and imprinted a last kiss on her cold 
and livid lips, which but a few days before had glowed in all the vermillion of health ; 
then turning about, he sat down in a corner of the room without saying a word, 

After a pause of an hour, during which they were busily employed in offering up 
prayers for the soul of the deceased—‘‘ Come my dear,” said the mother to the elder 
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girl, ‘ we may as well get her laid out while she is warm, for I believe she hasn’t much 
to travel.* Boys, you had better go home and try and get some rest.” 

Dennis was for guard next day, and could not gto ge me ; but when I returned, 
I found the old woman and her daughters had not been idle. The bed on which Peggy 
bad lain was removed and burnt, the walls of both apartments white washed with lime, 
and the floor strewed with mint and lavender. On the room door, which had been 
unhinged for the purpose, and placed resting on two chairs, was stretched the dead 
body, covered with a white sheet all but the face (which now wore a composed smile) ; 
three candles lighted were placed at her head, ornamented with cut paper. Though 
the morning had been stormy, the yoanger girl had gone out and collected such flowers 
as the season afforded—the snowdrop, the primrose, and the evergreen, and strewed 
them on the corpse. 

The same dread that prevented the a Sayin from visiting her in her sickness, re- 
strained them from attending her wake ; but it was so much the better—none but true 
bearts mourned over her—no tears were shed but those of affection—there was no 
boisterous or disgraceful mirth such as I have witnessed on similar occasions—a few 
neighbours more friendly than the others, ventured into the outer apartment, and re- 
mained during the night, but the old woman and the two girls sat alternately, and 
sometimes together, at the head of the corpse—and apostrophising the inanimate clay, 
they ran over every endearing quality that she possessed, adverted to the happy mo- 
ments they had passed in her company, and with the tears trickling over their cheeks, 
chaunted the plaintive airs which she was partial to, and had often joined them in 
singing. 

There was something in the scene so impressive and solemn, and in the simple tri- 
bute of affection to the remains of their friend, so touching, that it was impossible to 
witness it without the heart whispering “ it is good to be here.”” Having gone out for 
a few minutes to warm myself at the fire where the neighbours were sitting, | over- 
heard one of the women repeating an irregular rhyme. 

“« What is the meaning of that ?”’ said I. 

‘It isa rhyme,” replied she, ‘‘ that a poor innocent who frequented this used to 
repeat, and we happened to be talking about her,”’ &c.&c. 


After having made the “ Soldier” serve our turn as a text for mo- 
ralizing on the state of the army, we shall, in gratitude, make some 
extracts for his own peculiar advantage. The description of an Irish 
hedge school will show his talents for humorous description in a fa- 
vourable point of view. In reading this, it is not necessary to remem- 
ber the fact that the writer was and is in the ranks, or at most a ser- 
jeant ; and that he entered the army at the age of fourteen, with a 
knowledge merely of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


On reaching the houses, Eugene stopped us in front of one, the roof of which bad 
fallen in.—*‘* This is all that remains of our village school. Here, in his noisy mansion, 
sat Phil. Sulivan, wielding his birch as if it had been a sceptre, while his little subjects 
were ranged round on benches formed of sods, that you may still see along the wall. 
The fire, when any was required, was made in the centre of the apartment, the fuel 
being furnished by each scholar daily bringing a turf with him. The door was formed 
of stakes interlaced with wattles, a loop of which thrown over a crooked nail, served the 
purpose of a lock, and arude table, that the master sat at, was all the desk in the 
school. As they came in at the door, the urchins were obliged to make their best bow, 
by drawing back the left leg, catching the tuft of hair that hung over the forehead, and 
brin their stiff necks to the precise mathematical curve that constituted politefess ; 
while Phil. sat in the middle, sometimes talking English, sometimes Irish, to suit him- 
self to the comprehension of his pupils. Asa of the manner in which he ac- 
complished this, I will give you a journal of my first day at school. 

* While the more advanced scholars were conning their tasks, he taught the younger 


* Itis generally believed among the common of this part of Ireland, that when 





the soul leaves its earthly tenement, the first thing it does is to travel over every 
of ground that the body did while living ; Ty time the tie between it ad its 
mortal remains is not entirely severed, and for that reason they will not touch the body 


for a certain time after life is extinct. 
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tyros the alphabet—* Come up here, Pat. Geehan,’ said he, to a red-headed boy 
ressed in a gray frieze coat, which came down to his heels, and a pair of old leather 
breeches, that, only reaching half way down his thighs, exposed his red measled legs,— 
‘ Come, stand up here on the table, and let the boys hear how well you can say your 
letters.’—-Pat mounted with great confidence ; but when his phiz, by being raised into 
the light, became more distinctly seen, ‘ Ubbaboo tearin’ murder!’ exclaimed Phil., 
‘ where have beeu wid that face t why man alive you’ve been kissing the prata pot, and 
our hair too stanin’ up for a price, like the bristles ofa fighting pig,—is there no water 
in the stream ? and it would have been no great trouble to draw your fingers through 
your hair any how.’--Pat very composedly lifted ap the tail of his coat, and spitting 
upon it, gave his face a wipe that left it streaked like a branded cow—* There now,’ 
said Phil., ‘ blow your nose and hold up your head like a gentleman ; what this avick,’ 
said he, pointing to the first letter of the alphabet—Pat scratched his head—‘ you don’t 
know what it is,—small blame to you, for your mother keeps you running afterthe cows 
when you should be at your larnin’ ; but look up at the couples of the house, and try if 
you can’t remember it.’—‘ A,’ said Pat.—*‘ Well done, what's the name of tlie next 
one ;’ Pat hesitated- again—‘ what do you call the big fly that makes the honey ?’-— 
‘B.’—* Och you're a genus Pat, ready made.’ So on he went illustrating in this man- 
ner, until he came to the letter O, having tried Pat’s genus with it two or three ways, 
to no purpose, Phil, was story ae of patience—‘ What would you say if I was to hit 
ou a palthog on the ear?” (suiting the action tothe word,)—‘ O! ’ cried Pat, clappin 
iis hand upon the afflicted spot, which ruug with the blow—*‘ I-knew you would fin 
it,’ said Phil.—By the help of this admonition Pat struggled through the rest of the 
letters‘ Well, you may sit down now and send up Mick Moriarty.’-—Mick was rather 
farther on than Pat; he was spelling words; after spelling two or three tdlerably 
well, he came to the word what—‘ Well what does w-h-a-t make ?’—Mick was not sure 
about it,—' w-h-a-t,’ said Phil.‘ sounds fat ; but,’ (conscious of his own error in the 
pronunciation) ‘ when I say fat, don’t you say fat ? butdo you say fat your own way?’”’ 


Some instruction is also to be derived from the book on the nature 
of the duties which our army is called upon to perform over our Irish 
fellow-subjects. 


In the course of duty, I was one of a detachment sent toa village about twenty 
miles from head-quarters, where the inhabitants were in a disturbed state. From the 
accounts given us by the constables when we first went there, we were led to believe 
that the whole country was in arms, ready, when the word was given, to massacre all 
opposed to their schemes. But we soon found that their fears or their prejudices. had) 
magnified the cause of alarm to a wonderful degree. Before we became acquainted 
with the true state of affairs, they made us complete hacks, calling us out to their 
assistance in every drunken squabble which took place, often through their owa inso- 
lent behaviour. 

I remember one night we were turned out in a great hurry by one of tlie constables,_ 
who rode up to our barrack with his horse sweating and his face pale with terror, He 
laid off a dreadful of his coming home from the fair of T , and on the top. 
of a hill, about two miles from the town, he had unexpectedly come upon about two 
hundred Shanavests in a field, holding one of their nocturnal meetings, who, when. 
they saw him, shouted out and fired half-a-dozen shots at him ; that he seeing it no- 
use to face so many, set spurs to his horse and fled, followed by a whole troop of them 
to the very end of the vi . 

Having turned out, we set off at a double quick towards the scene of action ; 
on reaching the foot of the hill, where he said the boys were assembled, we loaded, 
fixed our bayonets, and were gallantly led up to the attack by the constable himself. 

** Easy, easy boys,” said he, ‘“ we'll be on them in a jiffy—don’t fire till I give you. 
the word, and you'll see we'll surround them and take them all prisoners.” So say- 
ing, he crept soft/y on some way in front—the night was very dark, and we could see 
nothing distinctly, but when withia about fifty yards of the top of the hill, we were 

by a tremendous clatter of feet upon the stones of the road, followed by the 
ery of ‘‘ murder, murder! fire, fire!’” We had not been accustomed to waste our 
ammunition uselessly, and waited a second or two to see what we had to fire at; but 
one of our (a recruit) siapt his musket on the alarm ; luckily for the constable 
it missed fire, for it was directed at him as the only object that could be seen. In less 
“re hevever then 3 carla mulaia ithe apes of cos. phnest roeey? in the shape 
of a horse that had sprung from the field upon the road, as we advanced. Having 





reached the spot pointed out by the constable, nothing could be seen but a few heifere 
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grazing about, quite unconscious of having disturbed the peer. We certainly did not 
fee] well pleased at being turned out at such an unseasonable hour, to no purpose, and 
we taxed the constable roundly with imagining the whole story ; but he swore by all 
that was good, that every word of what he told was truth. Next morning, however, 
we were convinced that our surmises were correct, for on inspecting the field where 
the Shanavests were said to be assembled, not a single foot-mark could be seen, 
although the ground was moist from previous rain ; besides it was well known that 
the constable had taken a sup too much at the fair, for when he lefi it he was scarcely 
able to sit his horse. 

For some time we were regularly called out by these fellows, when they went to 
distrain a man’s goods for rent or tythes, until we were more hke the bailiff’s body 
guard than any thing else. But after being made fools of in this way two or three 
times, our officer remonstrated, and arranged matters so, that we were not obliged to go 
out without a special order from the magistrate. This relieved us from the petty 
affairs more immediately under the cognizance of the constable, but still we had enough 
to do in following the magistrate, who seemed to consider a hunt after his countrymen 
even more amusing than one after the fox. Had the people been peaceably inclined, 
his conduct would have goaded them on to outrage. He was continually up to the 
ears in business—some momentous matter always in hand. Every trifling riot was 
magnified into a deep-laid rebellion—if a cabin or a hay-stack was set on fire, a whole 
village was burned—if one man was wounded, a dozen were killed, and so on, always 
magnifying the event in proportion to the distance. His conduct put me in mind of 
those amateurs, who when they want to bait a bull, aggravate it to the necessary pitch 
to create them sufficient sport, and then alledge its madness as a pretext for treating it 
cruelly. 


We shall conclude with an anecdote which will form an appropriate 
comment upon the last extract. 


There is little time allowed in Ireland between sentence and execution, and this he 
employed in steeling his mind to every feeling. On the morning of his execution his 
relations from the country were admitted to see him ; they had drank whiskey before 
they came in, to drown their grief, and a scene took place between them and the dying 
man, which, were | to attempt to draw in the ludicrous light it was presented, would 
not be credited. The drop was in front of the jail, and his relations accompanied him 
to the foot of the stairs he had to ascend ; as they parted with him, ‘‘ Here, Murty,” 
said he, shuffling off his shoes, ‘‘ take them, no hangman rascal shall get my shoes.” 

His friends now came out to the frout of the gaol, and were allowed to remain on the 
green plot between the soldiers and the drop. When the unfortunate man approached 
the door from which he ‘was to plunge into another world, he pushed hurriedly forward 
with the intention of addressing the multitude, but he was drawn back until the rope 
was placed about his neck, which being done, he advanced boldly to the edge of the 
platform, and in the face of the clearest evidence of his guilt, and former abandoned 
a of life, he cried out to the spectators, ‘‘ I am innocent of the crime for which 

suller. 

A murmur burst from the crowd, responsive of their belief in his asseveration, 
when one of his half-intoxicated relatives cried out— 

‘** Ah poor Andy, and his shoes off too;”’ and sunk down upon the grass, but im- 
mediately rising and raising his arm, he cried out to the unfortunate wretch who was 
now standing on the fatal drop—* Die hardy, Andy,—Andy, jewel, die like a man.” 

he next moment Andy spurned the handkerchief indignantly from his hand, and 
was launched into eternity amid the prayers of the proms, Ma multitude, who, I have 
no doubt, considered him a martyr to the vindictive spirit of the laws. 
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Joun But is said to be a very conjugal animal, and when con- 
trasted with his Gallic neighbour, his uxorious qualities appear in 
their fullest bloom. Some slight deduction, however, must be made 
from this national eulogium, if it be indeed not ironical. We have 
heard curious stories about selling wives in halters, which must be 
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admitted to be rather confirmatory of his commercial spirit, than of his 
connubial virtues. But if we ever had any doubts of the fitness of the 
character assigned him, of a loving husband, the scene that took place 
on the day that heads this article, has confirmed them into a positive 
assurance, that the attachment which Mr. Bull evinces towards Mrs. 
Bull, is precisely the same as that which has subsisted among men ever 
since the institution of marriage ; in fact, it is the identical feeling which 
Jupiter entertained towards Juno; Vulcan towards Venus; Agamem- 
non towards Clytemnestra: the main ingredient of which may be 
defined, a love to get rid of an incumbrance. Could any but such a 
feeling explain the presence this day, at the crush near St. James’s, 
of such a number of women, evidently matrons, some of them with 
children, and others, proh pudor! In that state which augured, on 
their parts, a love of their lords. As we went through the com- 
pressing process of some thousands of man-power, we can safely say, 
that, far from being likely to be benefitted by the rotundity of 
formation, that distinguishes the female from the male of the human 
species, the least additional fulness or protuberance must have been 
the cause of inevitable death to us. As it is,our compact proportions 
of flesh and bone were so bulged in before, behind, and laterally, 
that the cavity of the lungs was rendered almost too confined to admit 
of breathing; and that it will take us a month’s free air, and good 
feeding, to inflate us out again. Possibly there is something in the 
feminine organization which renders pressure an agreeable and salu- 
tary exercise, particularly to those who are bearing in their bosoms 
the embryos of our future heroes. From our sensations, however, and 
the acabeets we witnessed, it appears more probable, that the 
husbands of our matrons have become imbued with the doctrines of 
Malthus, and were, with the aid of the dragoons, determined to make 
trial of them, on the mothers of the people. Never did we see such 
agitated struggles for existence; never did we think so little of the 
“ social compact,’ as when we witnessed unpitied agonies, that must 
be felt, even though unconfessed, for many a week to come. How 
many English wives were exposed to the horrors of compression and 
suffocation, to add to the pomp of obsequies which had not even the 
moral charm of love and deep regret, to recommend the attendance of 
the multitude? How few dropt tears for his Royal Highness, who were 
induced, by ill-concerted arrangements, to endanger their lives to 
gratify excited curiosity! If the cruel practice of collecting crowds 
be absolutely demanded, by the exigencies of the country, to diminish 
fecundity—at least we should suggest, that the operation be per- 
formed in private; that the shrieks of the stifling female may not 
ring in the ears of their lords and masters, who are undergoing certain 
similar attenuating courses. Might not black-holes, like that of Cal- 
cutta, in our work-houses and lying-in-hospitals, answer as effectually 
in suppressing fertility, and save the Lord Chamberlain and the mob, 


the pain of hearing the agonizing cries of their victims? At least, ° 


private mills, and machines for the use of families, might be con- 
structed, for the purpose of fulling, rolling, mangling, and flattening 
fruitful wives. If a heated and smoking atmosphere be conducive, 
possibly by the application of steam-engines, a proper degree of 
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flattening power, and of suffocating vapour, might be obtained ; if 
not, at all events, the combustion of wet horse-litter would very nearly 
suppeditate the required stench and smoke of human evaporation. 
Let the economy-faculty look to it. As to the practice of bringing 
children of a certain age and growth into a crowd, we cannot deny its 
eficiency, nor refuse our tribute of applause to the heroism of their 
fathers and mothers, who bring them there to be immolated under 
their eyes, for the good of the nation. But, good heavens! might 
they not as well be squeezed to death between two doors, or smothered 
under bolsters at home, as brought to be trampled under foot in the 
mob, where their shrill cries cannot but interrupt the solemn fecling 
which public devotees should have, especially on so mournfal an 
occasion? However, the national morality might require, that the 
act should be public: expediency might demand it Kkewise. Many 
parents might feel compunction to lay violent hands upen their 
children, who will readily and proudly deliver them up, to be ex- 
cruciated by a mob ef executioners ; no one of whom can, separately, 
be answerable for the crushing of more than a limb, a stomach, a 
mesentery, or some trifling part of the child’s organization. This, I 
apprehend, must remain as it is; but the poor little fellew should 
be gagged, before his introduction into the rabble—or an indem- 
nity act should be promised to the Lancers, for sticking him the 
moment his death-screams begin: no doubt they have mercy enough 
to do it; and it would be but right in this respect, because we fear 
that the frequency of such unheeded cries of anguish, tends to harden 
the hearts of the people, and to prepare them for cruelties not con- 
templated in Mr. Martin’s act. We ourselves heard the shrieks of 
women and children, more than once echoed by the hoarse laugh of 
Gogs and Magogs of the populace, who seemed to glory in the quantity 
of public service they had done, in the exterminating way. And we 
are confident, that not one of these heroic mactators would have made 
room to extricate a shrieking victim, though he knew, to a probability, 
that he had a wife or child among the crowd, whose death-cry it 
might be. Look to it, ye collectors of mobs! and learn (but ye know 
it) that the charities of the heart are suppressed in a mob—that in it, 
there are only two leading passions active, besides the motive that 
assembles them: the one is, self-preservation; and the other is— 
the destruction of every thing that impedes their progress ! 

Having, as it seems to us, corrected the erroneous opinion, which 
imputes such effeminacy and dastardliness to the English people, as 
tenderness for their wives and children, when the public good, and 
loyalty. demand the destruction, immediate or remote, of those 
subordinate members of the national family—we cannot leave off, 
without vindicating them from another weakness, equally derogatory 
to their manliness, and aspersive of that stern, inflexible energy, 
which has made our armies and navies terrific to the world, and our 
mobs and meetings formidable to the government. It is said, that 
gallantry indaces John Bull to take his wife or mistress to sights, that 
he may have the honour of shielding her from harm in a tumult—or 
of breaking the head of any one who, however inevitably, is obliged 
te come in contact with the luxuriant beauties of his beloved—to 
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tread upon her heels—pull down her skirt or petticoat—or in some 
moment of spasmodic exertion, tear off her gown from her shoulders, 
Very extraordinary, un-Frenchman-like gallantry indeed, to subject 
his mistress to such inconveniences! But what isall this, to exposing 
her delicate limbs and body to lacerations from a hundred iron elbows, 
and twice as many hobsnailed shoes? I do not deny, that he may 
have, towards his wife, the same regard which he is said to entertain 
towards his friend, and beef-steak ; loving them all the better for 
undergoing certain emollient disciplines on his account; but I give 
him credit fora much more magnanimous sentiment than gallantry, 
when I see him haul his Sally into a crowd, and set her fortitude in 
action, to sustain the ordeal through which she will be obliged to 
pass. Gallantry indeed! - I contend that his character is of a mas- 
culine or taurine cast, infinitely more addicted to warfare, riot, beef 
and pudding, than to any vain sentimental delights. He takes his 
women into a mob, as the sage took his son into a brothel, that he 
may cure his compatriots of any weak leaning towards the sex. 
There he exhibits-her divested of her native modesty, and feminine 
attributes—probably of half her habiliments—to the rude scoff, 
laughter, and disgust of the beholders. Shame upon you, Romans! 
for your pusillanimous devotion to your matrons! Ye excluded them 
from public scorn, only to indulge, and waste your manhood, in the 
soft delights of connubial dotage! This effeminacy lost you Cannz ; 
and robbed thee, Coriolanus, of the glory of subjugating thy native 
city! How much better weaned are our youth from all such puling 
affection, and unmanning veneration for our dames! Every street, 
and every hour, give fresh evidences of John’s contempt for the fairer 
part of creation ; till his estimation has dwindled into this disdainful 
feeling towards his lady—that she is a mighty good fellow to drink gin 
with, and help to spend his week’s wages on Sundays. No one who 
witnessed, this day, the scene of denuded necks, heads bewitched with 
lauk, dripping curls, skirts and stockings bedraggled,- gowns torn, 
bonnets crushed ; or the side-play of cloaks, petticoats, and hand- 
kerchiefs, lifted up on lances or police-staves, for the owners to claim ; 
along with shoes, pattens, and other paraphernalia strewn within the 
enclosure, can fail to appreciate fully the mockery and derision which 
such petty female calamities produce; but when the sufferers them- 
selves were dragged, like dead pigs, over the railing, by leg or arm, or 
any other way in which the constables could grip them, any man who 
heard the shout and laughter, must have been divested of common 
sense, to accuse John Bull of gallantry—Gallantry in a mob! with a 
parcel of women under one’s feet, whom it was impossible to rescue, 
and whose bodies served as a stepping-stone, to enable one to breathe 
a little freer air! No! Ye wives and mistresses of London, expect 
it not from your husbands and lovers, in such scenes as those! | 
wonder who would think of doing the gallant thing, when, by trampling 
down a woman, he might obtain a little additional space for necessa 

dilatation—a moment’s reprieve from strangling, or disintegration of 
his own blessed diaphragm, lungs, or ventricles? [ saw no one display 
any of it, for my part, but the dragoons and constables; these, by 
whacking the men on their heads, to make room for some female to 
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be dragged oft: and those, by driving in their horses, and crushing 
half a dozen males, to rescue one female or child. Speaking of the 
horses, we must observe, that those of the seventeenth dragoons are 
quite unfit for service: they exhibited a pitifal contrast to the general 
disregard for human life and limb. It may be said, in their favour, 
that they wished to show their gratitude for Mr. Martin’s humane 
act towards them: but humane and grateful animals are not what 
our troopers want—are they dragoons? A horse that will neither 
kick a man’s brains out, nor tread him down without mercy, when 
he is pressing on its flank or rump, or creeping away under its 
belly, is not fit to be used by our intrepid cavalry ; not, at least, in 
a mob. 

It is evident that there is some one or other in office, to whom the 
gratitude of the public is due, for thus fleshing the appetite for 
cruelty, and securing a due number of victims to the insatiate spirit 
of curiosity and goaded impatience. Had the Lord Chamberlain 
published, in the fullest manner, his determination to admit persons 
or tickets by a private way, and thus to choak up the rooms, while 
the expectant public were only admitted by a few dozens, at intervals 
of an hour, such anxiety to enter among the concourse would not have 
existed. Once in the current, it was impossible to retreat, and persons 
were passively carried onward to the barrier, fully imagining that there 
was some vent in that quarter, through which they would be delivered 
from the pangs they were enduring. When arrived there, crushed and 
fainting by the pressure of the throng in the rear, they had to stand 
an hour or two, wedged against the bars, till the rooms should be 
vacated of those who had filled them under the Chamberlain’s orders ; 
and then, and not till then, a partial relief was afforded to the throng, 
by the admittance of some twenty or thirty into the free space beyond 
the barrier. Hada regular current, from one quarter, through the 
rooms, been allowed, no extraordinary pressure would have been 
experienced; but to dam up the only passage through which the 
stream could have egress, or to allow it to filter through in single 
drops, was the infallible way to ensure the entire force of the pressure 
in one spot—How human beings must have suffered, may be guessed. 
We have given but a faint sketch of scenes which we actually saw, 
and horrors which we felt and heard; with no other sentiment at the 
time, but that we heard the last scream, and saw the last closing eye 
of some unfortunate creature, whom it was impossible to assist. It: 
appeared to us, that the days were returned, when the funeral 
ceremonies of princes and heroes were to-be celebrated by the sacrifice 
ofa number of wretches to their manes. We hope, however, that 
fewer lives have been lost than we contemplated; and that the 
directors of these arrangements have not to answer for an effusion of 
blood, that would render the pageantry of a prince’s state funeral, as 
criminal and inhuman as it is expensive and ridiculous. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT AT ALMACK’S, 


Contrary to their usual practice, the fashionables agreed to cele- 
brate the ancient holiday of twelfth night in this month, and for once 
to indulge in a degree of sociable pleasantry, now become the attri- 
bute of vulgar festivals. The mecting was to take place sous la 
»oxe, as their High Mightinesses the Ladies Patronesses promulged it 
in circulars to the subscribers ; and on this exclusive oceasion there 
was to be a general right of entree permitted to all who had become 
notorions in the late fashionable novels, or the daily prints; and each 
was to sustain the character there attributed to him or her. A com- 
mittee of old ladies, among whom was the Chancellor, were to sit upon 
tie pretensions of each candidate, as he or she presented cards and 
claims to admission ; no other embargo was laid upon the right of 
entrance ; as it was justly inferred, that no individual, high or low, 
would reject the privilege of figuring at Almack’s, on the slight 
grounds of maintaining, for one night, an objectionable, or even infa- 
mous part. It was calculated also that the treasury of the society 
would be seasonably benefitted by the general competition to sustain 
favourable parts, on which very high penalties were to be levied ; 
while any trifling deodand would be a sufficient imposition upon such 
as were to appear there in the character of gamesters, seducers, and 
fashionable delinquents, As, among the indiscriminate melée, there 
would probably be some who had not been trained in the aviary of 
fashion, to subdue their craws to the tenuity of genteel nutrition, it 
was agreed for once to indulge in the luxury of sufficiency, A vast 
number of turkeys’ gizzards and drumsticks were to be peppered and 
broiled, and served up for devils; and Dr. Kitchener was to be invited 
to superintend the economical preparation of the supper, provided he 
would appear in the character of Soup-maigre, the French cook, who 
made a dinner out of nothing. A twelfth cake would be indispensa- 
ble, and it was agreed to advertise for a cheap one of specific age and 
dimensions, in The Times. Of course, wine would be ) some in profu- 
sion; and to obviate any extravagant encroachment on the funds, it 
was agreed to lay in a stock of Mr. Charles Wright’s Champagne, at 
58. 6d. a bottle; and as that gentleman had lately figured much in 
the annals of polite literature, the committee of supply determined to 
send him an invitation to attend as croupier, on condition that he 
would assume the character of Puff, and vaunt the excellencies of 
his triumphant Champagne: at the same time, the board of control, 
not quite coinciding in the superior claims of that gentleman to the 


character which had been selected for him, manifested an intention | 
of superseding him by a favourite of their own, whose claims appeared . 


to them indisputable—and this was no other than the adversary of the 
far-famed wine-dealer, whose Gazette is read, according t6 him, in all 
corners of the habitable globe; and who has lately added five hundred 


folios to his weekly issue, for the enlightenment of the newly discovered 


race of Arctic Esquimaux. Finally, however, at the suggestion of the 
old Lady Patroness above named, a middle course was adopted. It 
was resolved to invite the critic to accept of the part of Don Pedro 
Positive de Snatchaway, the physician of Sancho Panza, in his go- 
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veroment of Barataria. It was calculated with much finesse by his 
advocate, that great economy would result from his touching with his 
wand many of the articles of popular taste, especially Champagne ; 
and as he had lately surfeited on wine, and sobered into a custos mo- 
rum, it was suggested, that much irregularity would be prevented, by 
admitting him as a censor of conduct at this novel masquerade, 
assured that no one would dare to scandalize the purity of the 
Editor of a Gazette that circulated even in Cappadocia and other 
equally polite regions. 

These arrangements being made, and Mr. Willis having agreed to 
ornament the rooms with a few sprigs of consecrated laurel from the 
charehes and Horse Guards, the Lady Patronesses appointed the 
Chancellor, at his own earnest solicitation, chiefly on the grounds of 
his being a good sitter, to the post of Grand Bum-bailiff, or Examiner 
of Tickets, as they arrived. On the eventful night therefore, being 
accommodated with a.woolsack, and accoutred in the Bow-street 
uniform, he sat in the hall, attended by his purse-bearer, catchpoles, 
sergeants, and other myrmidons, and scrutinized very severely the 
claims of every candidate, as he presented his character for in- 
spection. 

I will now relate how I evaded this judicial investigation, and was 
enabled to give an authentic report of what took place under my own 
eyes. It will readily be believed that I had no connexion with fashion- 
able exclusives, which would enable me to procure an admission. I 
had never once appeared in print as a celebrated, consequently was 
nobody. It is true that I had often sported my own name under 
asterisks, as the hero of a duel, a crim. con., a bon mot ; but it had 
no success ; nay, though I nearly periled disinheritance, by shocking 
the eyes of my father with an account of R d * * * inveigling 
a young gentleman to play, and fleecing him most unconscionably, the 
world refused to assign the splendour of the feat to Richard * * *, 
and gave all the glory of it to one Mr. Raymond Somebodyelse. So 
many others had thus been enriched by my efforts to procure a little 
renommée, that I gave up inserting paragraphs in the Age, and 
waited with impatience some real opportunity of challenging a lord, 
or running away with a married lady, that nothing might cheat me of 
my well-earned fame, and that I might have the sanction of the Chief 
Justice for appearing at full length in the papers, under the happiest 
auspices of being thenceforth a fashionable roué, or mauvais sujet, ac- 
cepted in the grand monde. Even Ja belle Harriette frustrated my laud- 
able ambition, by discontinuing her memoirs, though she had received 
an adequate retainer from her unknown humble servant, R—d * * *, 
to make honourable mention of me in her ensuing number. On this 
intended revival of an ancient pastime, in which the fashionable world 
would lay aside their assumed faces, and shine in the characters attri- 
buted to them by the world, my‘curiosity and eagerness were strung 
to the highest pitch, and I begged of Asmodeus, who gave me the 
first inkling of the design, to introduce me in some form or other to 
the assemblage. He swore by his two sticks that he durst not; for 
that the enchanter who had sealed him up in the bottle, was no other 
than the Keeper of the Great Seals himself, and that if he or any 
other poor printer's devil ventured such a trick upon him as smug- 
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gling a suitor through his hall, without making the said suitor first 
pay the uttermost farthing of fees to the court, and wash the pave- 
ment beneath his feet with the due portion of tears and heart’s blood, 
he, the enchanter, would seal up the whole press, and enforce the law 
of libel against every devil of them all. You had best, said Asmo- 
deus, get Mr. Wright to enclose you in one of his Champagne bottles ; 
and as you are a bright sparkling fellow, I have no doubt but that he 
can make you pass for genuine Epernay. This was a likely expedient 
for a devil upon two sticks to suggest, but his allegorical impship for- 
got that the world is not to be humbugged now-a-days by a bottle- 
conjuror. However, I was so perplexed how to obtain admittance, 
that I was prepared to practise any imposition upon the world, rather 
than be left out—aye, even to palm myself upon them as neat French 
wine, if the thing could be managed. ‘The thing was feasible enough, 
as auy one who. reads the recipes in the Literary Gazette may con- 
ceive,* and I had already got my measure taken for a magnum bo- 
num of a bottle, to contain me, when the scruples of the Croupier 
interfered with my project. He would not for fifty pounds, he said, 
expose his wine to such new obloquy, as would be vented against it, 
should Dr. Snatchaway discover me lying perdu in his most magnifi- 
cent bottle. “ Besides,’ continued he, “ you would run great risk of 
heing knocked down by his official cane, for intruding in such dis- 
guise; there would be a chance too of your Or Se in mere 
fume; and if you escaped all the dangers of wand and screw, still, 
what pleasure could you take in griping so many honest drinkers, 
whose stomachs would no doubt be turned by the sight: of a little man 
born and conceived in a bottle, just as if one of the embryos in the 
Medical Museum came to life again? No, sir! it cannot be done. 
No one would ever drink my Champagne more.” ‘The man spoke 
wisely and conscientiously enough ; and I admit that nothing but my 
extreme avidity to proeure entrance at Almack’s, could for a moment 
have blinded me to these-objections. No fashionable aspirant ever 
panted more for the honour of footing it there than I did. I wrote 
memorials, drew up pedigrees, framed histories of myself; it was of 
no use. The Lady Patronesses would not recognize the claims of 
Mr. R——d * * *, who was not introduced to them by a lady on 
their visiting-list. I even descended to the meanness of imposture, 
and represented myself.as the Hermit in London, the Great Unknown, 
the Author of Vivian Gray, Tremaine, and a number of other undis- 
covered personages ; but all would not do—the general answer re- 
turned was, “ that twenty other pretenders usurped the same titles ; 
that I must submit my claims to the Lady Patroness pro tempore on 
the wool-sack.” 

I was almost in despair; for, to say truth, this was the. person of 
all others before whom I most dreaded to appear. Not that T recoiled 
from the oath of abjuration, or feared a commission de lunatico in- 
quirendo, or of bankruptcy, or an inquiry. I was prepared to take 





* We enumerate a few of the ingredients of Champagne—vinegar, oyster-shells, 
chalk, strawberries, cochineal, logwood, beet-ro3t, rhatany, lead, &c.—See Lit. Gas. 
No, 517, &c,—Why not fiesh, blood, bones, &c. ? 
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all oaths of office, and could have stood any investigation. But then 
Thad neither life nor purse long enough to stand the ordeal of his 
scrutiny. I knew I would come out of it a successful but heart- 
broken beggar; and even fashion and Almack’s were too dear at that 
price. While I was roving the streets, pondering upon a variety of” 
crude inefficient schemes, accident threw in my way the meaus of 
effecting my desire. A coach happened to upset in my view, and | 
hastened up to tender my assistance. Judge my surprise, when | 
opened the door, to receive into my arms the very identical. Lady 
Patrouess on whom my thoughts had been dwelling. She was almost 
smothered in the heap of reports and petitions that choked up the 
interior; and my aid was exceedingly timely, for they seemed ani- 
mated bya spirit of vengeance against her; and no doubt it was their 
spiteful ponderosity that broke down the springs of the vehicle. | 
bore her into an adjoining hotel, and she commended to my care thie 
huge briefs that strewed the street. ‘The opportunity was too favour- 
able to be neglected ; I amassed the stubborn folios, but I could not 
rebuke their rebellion, for, alas! I perceived among them the case 
of my grand-uncle, who had pined forty years in. the Marshalsea, 
awaiting the decision of the Chancellor, and who had prayed him most 
pathetically to give judgment before he, the petitioner, died ; not that 
he might enjoy any benefit himself, but that he might know, for a 
dying consolation, what he had remaining to will among his children. 
I was not such an ass as to betray any of the spirit’ of clanship on this 
occasion, but I conducted myself as any humble suitor in Chancery 
would have done, and was rewarded by a complacent smile, (all the 
world knows how sweetly she smiles,) and a kind inquiry, “ What my 
profession was!” I was rather confused ; ‘but, quite conscious that I 
must not be a littérateur by any means, so I replied that I was a 
Nothingarian. “ I think,” said she, significantly, “ however unwilling 
I am to decide hastily, that, from your mode of handling cases, you 
would make a rapid progress at the bar.” What ecstatic words! 
What a ravishing compliment! Oh, my ancestors! thought I, you 
shall yet be revenged; I will soon become a Master in Chancery, and 
extract as much from law as you have sunk init. Oh! what a deli- 
cious amende, to beggar others in my turn! jurarein verba magistri, 
“‘ to be a Master in Chancery,” and support litigiousness, doubts, de- 
lays, rolls, statutes, and reports, through thick and thin, as Lord 
Eldon may wish. I bowed low and servilely, half-Master already iu 
imagination; I then waited on her to her carriage, and laid my 
grand-uncle’s case in the mud for her to rest her gouty foot upon. I 
was at the moment too entranced with my brilliant prospects to think 
about Almack’s ; and before I could recover from my ecstasy, the car- 
riage had driven off. I had only cut a caper or two, and picked up 
the dishonoured case with a view of strewing it in fragments, when 
the celebration of twelfth night came across my imagination. - At once 
I started off and hallooed after the footman, who called to the coach- 
man to draw up. The Lady-President put her head out of the car- 
riage just as I reached the door, quite out of breath, and unable to 
utter a word: however, to give some plausible reason for detaining her 


ladyship, I thrust forward my grand-uncle’s bill and answer, and she 
again honoured me with— : 
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Her best emetic smile, 
Composed of camomile, 

With rhubarb, gall, and manna, 
And ipecacuhana.* 


It by no means answered as a restorative ; but she precluded my 
intended petition by saying emphatically—* Young man, your talents 
for the bar are of the first order. Enter yourself at Lincoln’s Inn 
immediately ;” and having pronounced her irreversible decree, “ Drive 
on;” the coach moved forward before I could recover from the new 
transports into which I was thrown by this propitious oracle. As I 
returned homewards through Bond-street, meditating upon the huge 
catalogue of legal authors before me, and the millionth edition of 
Blackstone, Almack’s again came into my thoughts, at the very mo- 
ment when I stopped opposite Jarrin’s, and surveyed the grand dis- 
play of Twelfth Night cakes in the shop-window. A brilliant thought 
then seized me—a most novel idea. Oh, those inexhaustible treasures 
of wit! Great source of our most convivial brillancies at this festive 
epoch of the year, Paul Pry! let me thank thee for the wit thou 
gavest me on this and sundry other occasions. Thou modern Apollo! 
who hast altars raised to thee on every snuff-box and threepenny 
mug! and who ere long shalt have consecrated to thee all the ware 
used even in the most secret Eleusinian rites! Whom Jarrin has im- 
mortalized in brittle pastry! Whose inspiration is accorded unto all 
who can afford to. buy a one-and-ninepenny umbrella, and who can 
remember to forget it sometimes! To thee am I indebted for my ad- 
mittance to Almack’s on that memorable night ! 

Having purchased the aforesaid one-and-ninepenny talisman and a 
portentous straw hat, rigged myself in shooting jacket and hessian 
boots, and otherwise accommodated my head and stern @ Ja Paul Pry, 
taking with me a student’s gown, I presented myself at the door as 
soon as it was opened. The usher of the black rod, and other mes- 
sengers and officials, treated me very scurvily indeed, denying in my 
face that I was the real Paul Pry; and when I appealed to the tri- 
bunal in the last resort, stripping me of my vade mecum, to which I 
was indebted for half my eloquence. However, when I was placed at 
the bar, her ladyship addressed me in terms of recognition, “ Master 
Paul Pry!” Hear that “ master!” What a delightful epithet ! “ She 
was glad that I had already assumed the toga, and was sure that I 
would not be the less becoming of a mastership on account of my gri- 
mace and inquisitive turn.” .I could hear no more ; those blissful 
sounds threw me into a stupor, from which I was only roused by the 
oficers demanding from me the customary fees. As J had no money, 
I offered them a bill npon Lord Redesdale, whose security the fellows 
seemed very unwilling to take, as they wererafraid of being paid in 
whitewash ; but there was no other remedy. I was just stepping into 
the aristecratical chamber, when who should appear but Mr. Liston 
himself, habited in the dress,of Paul Pry, and hoping, as usual, that 
he did not intrude—just dropt to inquire after her ladyship’s big toe— 
and to present his certificate and claims to fashionable renown. 
“ Who are you, sir?” ingnired the Patroness—< 1? why, don’t you 
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know me?” answered Liston, all amazed. “ I am the original Paul 
Pry, as all here can attest. An’tI,eh?”. “ That will not do, sir,” 
said the Lady President ; “ that evidence is ewtra-judicial; it does 
not come properly before the court. Have you filed your bill?” 
“ Yes, to be sure I have,” replied Mr. Liston, dragging a number of 
play-bills from his pocket, and handing one up to her ladyship for 
inspection. “ This bill is not only informal,” returned she, “ but 
essentially void,and a fraud upon the face of it, for it is unstamped.” 
Saying which her ladyship wriggled about on the sack, thrust her 
hands into the loose sleeves of her robe, and shivered visibly, as if from 
cold. Then putting ona look of disdain, fully expressive of the judg- 
ment she would give, and gradually relapsing into indifference, while 
Liston foamed and blustered away, (for you may be sure that he was 
not silent,) she permitted him to strut and fret his hour away, while 
she observed the most determined command of countenance, and the 
compressed lip of a man resolutely sucking sal-prunella or some other 
unpleasant matter. At length, upon a pause being made in Mr. Pry’s 
oratory, her ladyship gave me a condescending nod, as much as to say, 
it is your turn now. Keeping in mind my ambitious hopes, I resolved 
to distinguish myself by copying the best model of a Chancery bar- 
rister in my recollection. Therefore, bending forwards, and assuming 
a respectful air of submission, I began by speaking low but emphati- 
cally, in such a way as to sink what was obscure, and elevate what was 
complimentary to her Jadyship. I was sure, I said, that all who knew 
me would do me the eredit to believe that I had as great a respect for 
her ladyship’s big toe as Mr Liston had—a toe, than which that of no 
pope was more venerable, for it was a toe, a toe that—in short it was 
her ladyship’s toe. The histrionic gentleman had come forward with 
a claim to the exclusive patenteeship of a dramatic character, to which 
all the world had a right as well as he, for he had evidently usurped 
it from some living original. The learned histrionic gentleman has as 
good a right toa number of other aliases, but surely the court would 
not permit him in this informal, unprecedented way, to exclude me 
from wearing what dress and character I liked, although Mr. Liston 
might claim a monopoly of the same. He might as well prevent my 
erg = g an umbrella, &c.; therefore I humbly prayed the dismissal of 
is bill. : 

I had scarcely finished when her Ladyship arose, and turning 
towards the fire-place, gave judgment thus—“ The case before your 
Ladyships,” (whom he was addressing I know not, but I suppose it 
was the poker and tongs,) “ the case before your Ladyships is a claim 
to the disputed peerage of Pry, brought by the appellant Mr. Liston, 
and controverted by the respondent. Well! no matter whom. Your 
Ladyships will observe the informality of these proceedings. Mr. 
Liston produces a bill, which he claims to have filed for the recovery 
of his title, and when the bill is inspected it turns out to be an un- 
stamped and most informal paper; for it identifies your Ladyships’ 
house with the house in which Mr. Liston has been engaged. Now, 
assuming for argument’s sake that his bill was properly filed and pro- 
perly addressed, still it strikes me that there is one point fatal to Mr. 
Liston’s claim, which I shall just mention now to your Ladyships, 
and subsequently refer to a noble Lady, whom I am in the habit of 
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consulting upon doubtful and intricate questions, and on whose judg- 
ment I have the utmost reliance.” I could not see any object to which 
this could apply, unless the brass shovel on the table. “The point is 
this,—whether the title in dispute can be held in patent by Mr. Liston, 
on any other night than a command night, on which occasion he holds 
his title immediately from the fountain of honour; supposing there- 
fore that the individual before me is Mr. Liston, for your Ladyships 
have no legal evidence of that fact, but only your own senses, and 
the informal vivd voce acknowledgment of those present, still there 
are very great doubts whether his title is not in abeyance, until he is 
ordered to assume it. If he had produced such an order, his vight 
would have been clearly established ; but having failed to do so, I 
see no reason to disturb the judgment of the court below; and shall 
therefore humbly move your Ladyships to direct that that judgment 
do stand good until the respondent shall have amended his bill; and 
for the present, that he be dismissed with costs. Such of your Lady- 
ships as are of opinion, &c. ‘The ayes have it.” 

After this the original Paul Pry was turned out, blustering fu- 
riously, snd appealing to the gentlemen of the press against this judg- 
ment. Such as took his part were ordered out of court, and one old 
lady in ermine and scarlet exerted herself amazingly to ensure the 
gratitude of the Bow-street fraternity, by breaking the backs of 
police reporters. I understood her to be one of the duennas of the 
noble family, whose office was to prevent scandal to the house, by 
punishing tale-bearers for spreading abroad what they had seen and 
heard. She and her colleagues were sworn not to give character or 
protection to the author of any reflections upon the aristocracy. 
There was another decent-looking matron in black and white, with 
false hair and powder, who fulminated also against the press. I under- 
stood her to be an upper servant or companion in the family, whose 
duty was to say prayers every morning, and to help to keep up deco- 
rous appearances. She sustained, by courtesy, the part of Mother 
Church, though only a cadette of some noble family, and known to 
be a fat buxom dame, who was, in a quiet way, now and then guilty 
of the hereditary faux pas. I wonder how I escaped her scrutiny, 
for she put several questions to me before I could gain access to the 
company of peers and peeresses,—as, What was my name ? Who gave 
me that name? &c., and insisted upon my complying with several 
solemn ordinances, among which was the production of my last receipt 
for tithes ; after this she confirmed me as a candidate elect for the 
mastership, which I now understood to be some menial situation about 
the courts of the great, that would give me occasional access to the 
assemblies of fashion. On this night especially, when there was to 
be a Saturnalian feast among them, I might at will attend in the hall 
or the dancing-rooms, in the character which I had drawn, just to see 
how I liked the situation. I knelt down, and she posed her hand upon 
my head, and the ceremony of my initiation concluded. To what 
sudden dignity had I not arisen, from the very plebeian rank, by that 
lucky upset of my Lady’s carriage! Those who were dignified b 
birth, patronage, fashionable fame, were not subjected to this ordeal. 
The junior branches, to be sure, were often reduced to look for the 
places of clerks of the kitchen, grooms of the stole, ladies of the 
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bed-chamber, and nursery-maids, and then they underwent the ortho- 
doxical process. Many of them got nominations from the lady on the 
sack, and after examination, received orders of admission from Mis- 
tress Church, and then they became members of the household ; for 
after all their pretensions to exclusive eminence, these patricians at 
Almack’s were at best but the domestics of some higher dynasty, and 
enjoyed their honours in virtue of some office in itself abject or bar- 
barous. 

I strolled round the rooms, which had begun to fill during my exa- 
mination, and was not a little surprised to find among the arrivals, 
several countenances with which I was familiar, having seen them on 
the stage. These fair personages having some knowledge of stage- 
tact, generally supported their characters tolerably well, even though 
some of them had difficult parts to perform, in reclaiming gambling 
or dissolute husbands. There was one of them, a widow lady, who 
reigned paramount, from the influence which unbounded wealth had 
given her. She had been obliged to content herself with the character 
of Mrs. Million, though report said that she would more willingly 
have figured as duchess. The celebrated leaders of the ton 
arrived in due time; the Hautons, Stavordales, Rocheforts, Wallen- 
steins, Bellamonts, and Plinlimmons ; with their protegés, the Dor- 
villes, Hazlemeres, Fitzallans, and Leaches, whom every body of any 
pretension to fashionable intercourse must be fully acquainted with. 
The only difficulty is in distinguishing the features of the various 
characters; they possessed such an intimate resemblance in the 
only traits that mark them out as distinct dramatis persone ; the 
chief difference appearing to me to.consist in the degrees of boldness 
and recklessness with which they performed the same frivolous, un- 
meaning part. There was a vast deal of talent wasted in vying who 
should excel d ne faire que desriens. Allappeared animated by the 
same ambition, and to have their energies bent towards the same end. 
Their passions centered in the same objects; and those objects were 
precisely those which a heart void of affections would contain. Un- 
doubtedly their pursuits had obliterated all trace of cordial feeling ; 
and the absence of the latter removed those distinctive expressions 
which give individuality to character. The greater or less degree of 
wit or vivacity was all that was discernible to the common spectator : 
and this was as likely to proceed from fits of humour as from variety 
of intellectual quality. Such a waste of smiles “ upon the desert 
air” I had never before witnessed; and yet it was evident, from their 
very fadeur, that they were put on like creams and cosmetics, for 
the mere purpose of beautifying the countenance. Their complexions 
of mind seemed to resemble each other as closely as their complex- 
ions of face did, and both seemed to be the insipid, morbid product 
of some deceitful art. I watched the ladies of the haut passage, 
whose history I had read in Vivian Grey, Granby, Matilda, Tremaine, 
and Almack’s; but I could discover little of the bel-air which those 
books have assigned to their fashionable heroines. There was the 
same quantity of importance and ostrich-feathers, of condescension 
and perfume; but the dignity and modesty combined were the attri- 
butes of the author’s imagination. Most of them appeared brought 
in pour remplir un fauteuil, a part which a waxen figure might 
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have done as well; this was the sum of the elegant insensibility and 
fashionable nonchalance. To give herself a peculiarity that might 
distinguish her from the rest, one was obliged to lisp, another to 
talk all manner of platitudes, a third to bolt out indecencies, and 
a fourth to variegate the phraseology with French expressions. No 
wonder, when distinction was the reigning passion, that many should 
resort to stranger methods to obtain it, and even consent to adopt 
the caricature likenesses assigned them by the above authors, rather 
than not figure among people of the bon genre. But what is more 
odd, several laid claims to the same character, and some main- 
tained that they had a right to two or three. The most contested 
character among the gentlemen was that of Tremaine. Numbers 
presented themselves that night as the man of refinement; melan- 
choly gentlemen, exhausted of ordinary sympathies by the indul- 
gence of aristocratical conceit, whose aspects were set to one expres- 
sion of contemptuousness for all that was not fine, and who seemed 
internally to repeat, 
Odi vulgum pecus, et arceo. 

But they possessed little other affinity to the written Tremaine, being 
paltry incomplete editions of him. When ordered to prove their read- 
ing, it was found that they bad but “ just sufficient learning to mis- 
quote.” As to religion, they there indeed perfectly coincided with him, 
or else the cheat was too well concealed to be detected. They had no 
fixed principles, but were willing to adopt the creed in fashion, espe- 
cially if it procured them mistresses to their hearts’ desire, or even 
other objects of minor consideration. Georgina Evelyn, the heroine of 
Tremaine, was not even contended for by any of the votaries of fashion, 
principally because the country had been fixed upon for the constant 
residence of that new Eloise, modified to the local habits of English 
rural life. Her father, however, was there, represented by a number 
of soi-disant proxies, chiefly churchmen, who aimed at the reputation 
of learning and sentiment. But as well to enlarge the number of sub- 
scribers, as to reconcile inconsistencies, it was ultimately decreed, that 
this character should be done by two persons; the one a high church- 
man, enjoying a sumptuous hereditary incumbency ; the advocate of 
abuses, and the engrafter of tithes upon the apostolic system, in short, 
a bon ton parson,—the other a liberal reformer, a genuine friend of 
all men, who founded his religion upon simple Deism, and supported 
it by arguments drawn from the poets; in short, a retired enthusiast. 

The Grey tribe, the Alhambras, the Carabases, and the rest, were 
all admitted in propria persond, on the testimony of John Bull, and 
the Key to Vivian Grey; that testimony being supposed to have been 
the authentic declaration of the author: but it is to be observed, that 
many of the characters shuffled through their parts very badly. The 
hero himself, instead of performing those sal aK feats anticipated 


by his friends, was satisfied with feeding his ambition on the smiles of 
some wealthy dowager, from whom he might now and then expect an 
invitation to a repast. ‘The Granby and Matilda set showed off, to 
admiration, the characteristics of their class. The gambling scenes in 
the former were enacted with great spirit by a noble lord and his gang, 
who had undertaken to instruct young gentlemen ii the mysteries of 
uulimited loo. The young pigeon on this occasion was understood to 
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be admitted, for the last time, to fashionable society, because he had 
demurred about paying the conventional price. ‘There were some tables 
laid out for écarté in one room, at which were some of the most respect- 
able-looking, dignified characters in the assembly ; who, however, 
were altogether unknown to all the great from whom I made inquiries. 
A sly old Bow-street officer at last told me, that they were sharpers 
a la mode, whose persons were incog. and sacred by common consent, 
that the spirit of gaming might not suffer from the exclusion of its chief 
supporters. Like the Knights of Malta, they had all the virtues which 
their order required them to profess. ‘They were sworn to continency, 
temperance, and unbounded courteousness; they were bouvd to fight 
for their order ; and even to suffer martyrdom on the scaffold, if re- 
quired, without betraying their lofty associates. These vows gave an 
air of religious earnestness to their whole deportment, which very much 
relieved the mawkish languor and frivolous levity of the rest. Conti- 
guous to these, were a crowd of shabby-looking fellows, resembling 
the groups that assemble sometimes upon "Change. I could not ima- 
gine that they were any thing better than brokers, and miserly stock- 
jobbers ; but I found out that 1 was very much mistaken indeed, for 
there were Honourables and M. P.’s among them. One non-descript 
party came habited, as they asserted, ad la Grecque ; but every one 
said, that there was as much of the Turk or Jew in their appearance, 
as of the Hellenist. Among the é/ite of the nobility who filled the 
foreground of the picture, I observed several noisy awkward gentlemen 
in black, whose constrained air, and unsubdued sallies, showed that 
they had none but borrowed pretensions to be there. These were 
authors in favour with the fashionable world, introduced, like profes- 
sional wits, to enliven the dialogue, or to set off a good thing; but the 
consciousness of being looked up to for amusement, rendered their 
efforts as clumsy as the jokes of the clown in pantomime: still character 
required that they should let nothing slip, be it pure Jon mot, quibble, 
double entendre, or crambo rhyme ; and it may be added, that their 
success in raising a laugh was infinitely less uncertain than the object 
at which the laugh was directed. 

Among the celebrated unknown, of whom there was no small number 
present, the author of Waverley was pre-eminent: for he rendered 
himself tolerably conspicuous by his attentions to royalty, dancing, all 
in mourning as he was, with one of the handmaidens of the court, whose 
fair fame was somewhat suspect, and whom his indiscreet attentions 
only rendered more publicly the object of severe comment. The country 
dance on this occasion was once more adopted, and was led off, to a 
martial tune, by the foreign secretary, dancing off with one of the noble 
family of Guards, decidedly the best dancer in the room, but not at all 
fitted, poor thing! as it was reported, for.the arduous duty which she 
would be likely to encounter in tending upon one of her mamma’s rela- 
tions in Portugal, whose constitution was impaired by the climate to 
which she had been sent. Her partner had very great difficulty in 
gaining admittance, as it was understood that a great party of the 
aristocracy was ranged against him, and above all, that the Lady Pa- 
troness on the woolsack was unfavourable to him: however, by a suc- 
cessful course of fawning and bullyism, he asserted claims to the cha- 
racter of Bombastes Furioso, and procured admittance accordingly: 
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The Duke of Wellington, after having danced off with Mistress Ord- 
nance, and the Governess of the Tower, is said to have offered his 
hand to the relict of an august Prince, whose tears were still flowing 
for his loss; but at the time,she could not make up her mind to accept 
him, especially as her children wept afresh at the thoughts of having 
such a stepfather. I cannot enumerate the other partners of the 
fashionables, who were all ladies of splendid incomes, whose connexions 
conferred respectability on those whom they honoured with their choice. 
Suffice to say, that I did not propose for any of them; for I saw so 
many humble attentives disappointed, after a long course of crouching 
and cringing, by being told that the lady was engaged, that I despaired 
of making myself agreeable. Besides, my prepossession for fashionable 
intercourse was much abated by the utter insipidity of all its votaries, 
by the arranged smiles and conceited laughter of its formalists, as well 
as by the heartlessness which the system seemed fitted to produce ; so 
that I retired, heartily ashamed of the efforts which I had made to pro- 


cure admission at Almack’s. 
R—p * * *. 








TURNER’S REIGN OF HENRY THE EIGHTH.* 


In order to attain that degree of calmness and impartiality of feeling 
which is the eternal boast of historians, it has been laid down as a 
general maxim, that the history of a particular period should not be 
composed until after such a lapse of time as may allow the conflict of 
personal animosities and personal interests to subside. Unhappily our 
prejudices outlive our immediate interests, and create illusions quite as 
powerful, and quite as detrimental to the cause of truth. There are 
a thousand circumstances also, which may serve to connect the passions 
and excitements of the day with the events of periods the most remote ; 
so that, notwithstanding the sobering influence of time, the modern 
historian of Constantine or Mahomet may be as little exempt from the 
charge of gross partiality and misrepresentation as the contemporary 
biographer of George IV. If this remark needed confirmation, 
Turner’s History of the Reign of Henry VIII. would abundantly far- 
nish it. 

We need go no farther than Mr. Turner’s preface to discover the 
strong prevailing bias of his mind when he commenced this history, and 
to estimate the credit to which his opinions and reasoning are entitled. 
He informs us that he was induced to renew his historical Jabours in 
consequence of the recent controversy upon the subject of the Reforma- 
tion ; a controversy which sprang out of the catholic question, although 
to dispassionate minds it may appear that the two subjects have no 
real connexion. ‘Thus it is, that for the hundredth time the character 


of Henry is viewed, not in its natural proportions, but through the 


delusive medium of religious prepossessions. It is true, that on more 
than one occasion, Mr. Turner is constrained to admit, that religious 
considerations had no share in the momentous changes effected by 





* The History of the Reign of Hearythe Eighth. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. and 
R.A.S.L. London: 1826. 4to.” pp. 694. 
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Henry, and that the monareh himself was an unconscious’ instrument, 

co-operating with various other causes, in the great work of Reforma- 

tion. But it is not the less evident that: that very: ifistrumentality, 

unwitting and inveluntary as it was, is the: chief eixcumstance that in- 

fluences the pen of the author in tracing Heary’s-eharacter ; en 

which converts his revolting atrocities heralds taeieee 

to his superficial, tinsel qualities, the 

sion for originality, and a disinclination to. in the Siathe track 

of former historians, may: have contributed to render Mr. Turner’s 

history such as it is, is not byany meansimprobable: And it must be 

confessed that he has the merit of all those his pre- 

decessors who have been inclined to 

eye, in consequence of the fortuitous aid which he gave t 

tion. Even Mr. Southey, in his Book of the Church; 

as to insinuate that Henry “ was not the mere monster, which, upon a 

cursory view, he must needs appear to every sory lage 

mind.” But Mr. Turner represents him as a 

dued with every intellectual and moral excellence. The pega is, that 
modern historians too often resemble modern actors; who think that 

celebrity is only to be gained by surprising and startling the spec- 

tators, and shocking received opinions. What actor of spirit would 

submit to the drudgery of pausing, and starting, and ranting, and beat- 

ing his breast, and clasping his hands, where others have paused, and 

started, and ranted before him? .What of genius: 

deschind to praise and censure what others have pi nised a: 

and to draw the same inferences as others. from the same 

Mr. Turner is not insensible to the charms ¢ 


sufficiently evidenced by parts parts of his earlier h 
ma 


apologist of Richard II with some exertion of cour 
come the eulogist of Henry Vill, a 

A general outline of the history before us may. 
words. In Mr. Turner’s conception, ee are 
those amiable and popular qualities which are 
esteem and affection of mankind. he 
in private life; dignified, yet condeseendi 
chivalrons courage as well as moral resol 
himself, and a liberal patron of learning in ¢ 
and the arts of peace; untainted in morals and i ti Te 
respected abroad and beloved at home. §S is t he | ala | 
Mr. Turner would wish to convey to his i hi 
and conduct during “ nearly t 1s 
time, to use the historian’s so 
unchallenged and uneclonded, sd ee 
bg the harmonious voices, of 

various unpopular acts of this] ret . 

ministration and foreiga olicy, ar at 
Cardinal Wolsey and. other ¢ ; 
sure from which honour =p 
Henry. In the latter years. 
that “ his suavity was di 


ee es 
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pea aber rome ‘were endangered, hardened into stern- 
ee .” But then we are informed that his 




































most unpitying actions nay, fiable severities ; 
called for Ss ceanatibeas wast AE mcrepar oe ; and that 
his punishments, as fas as were: but 


<< the errors and vices of the stern they ore mer day.” 

_ So pleasing picture of a kingly nature we feel almost reluctant to 

7 Let us, however, examine it in its parts and proportions, as they 

nted. by Mr. Turner, for we need scarcely travel out of his 
pes in order to satisfy ourselves with respect to the truth of his: 
delineation. 

The history ushersin the king with » flourish of trumpets ; a collec- 
tion of testimonies im his: favour from celebrated writers of the day, 
most of them, however, addressed either to himself or to those about 
him. These are certainly in the highest strain of adulation; and were 
we to yield our conviction to them, we should have reason to regard 
Henry as a man-miraele. “ Who-among private persons is more ob- 
servant of the laws than yourself?” says Erasmus, in one of his letters 
to the king. “ Whois more incorrupt? Who more tenacious of his 
promises ? who more constant in friendship? who has a greater love 
of what is equitable and just?” And again—“Whoismore dexterous 
in war than Henry VIIL, or more. wise in framing laws, or more fore- 
seeing in council ? Who is more vigilant in coercing the licentiousnese 
of wickedness; more diligent in choosing magistrates and officers, or 
more effectual in treaties of conciliation between kings?” We are. 
then informed that he became so early attached to letters that he wrote 
a Latin letter to Erasmus. while a boy, “ from his own resources, and 
in his own hand-writing!” which reminds us.of a saying of Swift’s.— 
“ Princes,” observes he, “ in their infancy, childhood, and youth, are. 
said to discover prodigious parts and wit, to ape things, that surprise 
and et strange so many hopeful feats and so many shameful 
kings ! If they happen to die young, they would have been prodigies, 
of wisdom and virtue; if mae live, they ve often eed, 
but of another sort.” was precisely the case with Henry. oto 
had died in his youth,. i would have numbered among those 


blessed few, whose deaths are rded as Beans E cael ‘ies, 
whose springy or oberon ‘row the wo 8 of rd B: 
in his slight there had scarcely 
seen or known in.m e 


” 
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a sak aes. ‘author gto 
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of glory; so that there was a passage open in his mind, by glory, 
for virtue.” ‘This is the language of philosophy applied to history ; 
‘the latter words are peculiarly remarkable, because they at once give 
us a complete insight into the character of Henry. To that love of 
glory, and to no sounder or more generous principle, are to be attri- 
buted all the commendable actions of his life ; to the same source may 
be traced many of his enormities. When he passed the act for burn- 
ing those who should deny the real presence, he thought he was as 
much consulting his own honour, as when he offered a pension to 
Erasmus. 

As to the fulsome compliments, so ostentatiously displayed by Mr. 
Turner, we would seriously ask him, whether there ever was a monarch 
vet who did not receive an equal measure of panegyric? Does he 
forget the base adulation of the Roman senate towards 'Tiberius, when 
those who represented all the honour and dignity of the empire,“ cer- 
tatim exsurgerent,” as Tacitus expresses it, “ foedaque et nimia cen- 
serent?”’—when their nauseating flattery extorted from the clear- 
sighted tyrant the indignant exclamation—* O homines ad servitutem 
paratos!’? When Mr. Turner quotes the two lines from Sir 'T. Cha- 
loner’s poem in praise of Henry, 


Indulsit genio, admittens quandoque proterva ; * 

At non immani veniam superantia facto, 
does he forget that a poet, at least as celebrated as Chaloner, wrote, in 
his Pharsalia, that all the miseries and atrocities of the civil wars were 


amply compensated by the circumstance of Nero’s coming to the 
purple ? ‘ 





Scelera ipsa nefasque 
Hac mercede placent. 


Mr. Turner lays great stress upon the commendations bestowed by 
Erasmus on the king. Now, perhaps, it may be almost unfair to cri- 
ticise these expressions too narrowly. Henry, partly from his own love 
of letters, but chiefly at the instigation of Wolsey, courted the corre- 
spondence of all the distinguished scholars of the day, and offered them 
his protection. Erasmus was peculiarly marked as the object of the 
king’s condescending kindness ; and there are few private individuals, 
however great their strength of mind, who can resist the flattering ad- 
vances ofa monarch. These encomiums may therefore be merely the 
exaggerated expressions of gratitude for real or imaginary favours ; and, 
as such,should not be too scrupulously weighed. But if it be con- 
tended that they were written in sincerity, we are bound to observe, 
that the praises of Cardinal Wolsey from the same pen are quite as 
strong, and quite as frequent, and often mixed up with those of the 
king. We would )ccetgee oa direct the attention of Mr. Turner to 
the letter addressed to the cardinal, (lib. ii. epist. 1.) in which Eras- 
mus ascribes to Wolsey all the salatary reforms in morals and reli- 





* Mr. Turner says, somewhere in his history, that “ is a greater'reproach 
to the reasoning intellect of any age than ae > sthdatiti of wheat 
our ancestors.” The opini expressions of our ancestors are perhaps entitled to 
the same indulgence. We shall therefore content ourselves with remarking upon Cha- 
loner’s lines, that it sounds somewhat odd to modern ears to hear the burnings and 
butcherings of Henry's reign called “ proterva,” and to be told, though in verse, that 
to murder two wives was merely ‘* indulgere genis,”’ 
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gion, the revival of letters, the improved administration of justice, the 
general prosperity of the British nation, and the peace of Europe. We 
would also refer him to lib. iii. epist. 31., in which there is a remark- 
able passage, which must have escaped his observation. “ At mira 
morum tuorum facilitas omnibus eaposita obviaque sic prorsus in- 
vidiam omnem excludit, ut homines non minus ament nature tue 
Lonitatem quem fortunz magnitudinem suspiciunt.” These words are 
addressed to Wolsey in the zenith of his power ; but when he falls into 
disgrace, a new light comes over the man of letters. The cardinal 
then is thus described, (lib. xxvi. ep. 55.) —“ Metuebatur ab omnibus, 
amabatur a paucis, ne dicama nemine.” Now, if the first of these two 
passages was written in truth and honesty, what becomes of Mr. Tur- 
ner’s tirade against the pride, arrogance, and repulsive manner of the 
cardinal? if it was merely an empty compliment, and the latter pas- 
sage conveys the real sentiments of Erasmus, what credit is to be given 
to his sincerity when he eulogizes the king # 

Our historian evinces wondrous satisfaction at the circumstance that 
all writers concur in commending Henry’s personal form. ‘This was, 
of course,a never-failing theme of gratulation with his courtiers. ‘The 
Venetian ambassador, having probably observed that he was not insen- 
sible to flattery upon that head, spoke of him thus in his presence, be- 
fore all his court—*“ If we look upon his face, we believe we see an 
Apollo; and if we contemplate his breast and shoulders, or the other 
parts of his body, they give us the image of a Mars.’”’ It is scarcely 
conceivable how a rational being could submit to listen to such dis- 
gusting nonsense; but Henry had a strong stomach, and could digest 
as much praise, either of his mind or body, as the praiser chose to feed 
him with. Cromwell told him, that “ he was unable, and he be- 
lieved all men were unable, to describe the unutterable qualities of 
the royal mind, the sublime virtues of the royal heart;”’ and Rich 
said, that “ in wisdom he was equal to Solomon, in strength and courage 
to Sampson, in beauty and address to Absalom.” Henry’s answer on 
all these occasions must have been uppermost in the brain of the worthy 
member of parliament, who gave all the glory of his maiden speech to 
God ; repeating in his hat, as he sat down, Non nobis Domine. The 
king invariably replied, that if he did possess the superior excellence 
attributed to him,“ he referred it to God, from whom every good gift 
comes.” 

Mr. Turner gives us very ample details of the pageants, the jousts 
and tournaments, which constituted Henry’s pastime ; dwelling on them 
with much complacency, although he affects to despise the honest chro- 
nicler and recorder Hall, from whom he borrows them. After nar- 
rating how Henry “ fought astout and tall German with battle-axes ; ” 
how he “ was assailed by several valiant and strong persons, but dis- 
played so much hardy courage and great strength, that he obtained the 
chief applause,” &c. &c., Mr. Turner bursts out in the following splen- 
did strain :—* Henry was indeed a perfect Amadis; (!) as fond of the 
personal conflict, and as invincible against every competitor. And yet, 
although he resembled the lion-hearted Richard in his martial supe- 
riority, he combined with it all the polished urbanity and chivalrous 
courtesy of Edward III.”!!! It is impossible to witness the simple 
credulity with which our historian copies Hall’s account of the king’s 
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progress, without smiling. The exhibition of the royal person in these 
bloodless encounters, the punetilious observance of all the laws of the 
tournament, and the invariable victory which crowned Henry’s exploits, 
(for what subject dare give his king a fall?) remind us of that part of 
Suetonius, in which he describes Nero’s exhibition at the games in 
Greece—* Quam autem trepide anxieque cretaverit, quanta adversa- 
riornm amulatione, quo metu judicum, vix credi potest.—In certando 
vero ita legi obediebat, ut nunquam exscreare ausus.” Suetonius adds 
that the emperor always announced his own victory, (victorem autem 
se inse pronuntiabat); an example which probably was followed by 
the modern Nero. On one occasion, however, Henry discovered the 
difference between encountering an equal and a subject. During the 
festivities of the meeting at Ardre, he one day seized Francis by the 
collar, exclaiming, “ Brother, I will have a wrestle with you ;”” when, 
to his utter mortification, the French king threw him. 

The chief object of Mr. Turner’s acrimony, we had almost said 
obloquy, is Cardinal Wolsey. It is not merely his ostentatious pomp, 
his haughty spirit, and his ambitious projects, that excite the spleen 
of the historian, but every action of his life, even the most indifferent, 
is twisted and distorted, by this impartial writer, into crime or mean- 
ness. Even Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, with all his partiality for 
Henry, is forced to attribute the cardinal’s arrest at Cawood castle, 
to the jealousy and machinations of his enemies. ‘ Whether,” he 
says, “ the solemnity of this action” (the projected installation at 
York) “ was thought by our king to be unreasonable, and misbecom- 
ing one in disgrace; or that otherwise the cardinal had cast forth 
some discontented words, which were related again to the king ; here 
eertainly began his final crime. Which, as his enemies (at this 
distance) did with more boldness and advantage procure, so had he 
less means to repair himself. Insomuch, that without being able to 
discover or prevent their machinations, he was forced to suffer all that 
could be either truly, or (almost) falsely surmised against him.” Our 
dispassionate modern historian boldly and unblushingly states—*“ It 
was discovered that he was forming conspiracies against the govern- 
ment, both in England and with Rome.” p. 539. And upon what 
grounds do our readers suppose that this statement rests? Upon the 
authority of the English ambassador to the court of France, who, in a 
letter to Henry, mentions that he had heard, from Henry himself, of 
certain “ detestable practices and conspiracies,” (what they were no one 
knows,)—upon the authority of the cardinal’s bitterest enemies, the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, who told a third person, that they had 
“many important matters against him, and many. grave accusations ;” 
and upon the authority of Hale, who had heard, that “ the cardinal 
had purchased a bull, to curse the king, if he would not restore him 
to his old dignities”!! If Mr. Turner had exhibited, in his Anglo- 
Saxon History, th: same greediness in swallowing improbabilities, the 
same lack of discrimination, and the same rashness of judgment, 
which he has shown in this and other parts of the present history, we 
may safely say that he never would have attained that celebrity which 
he now enjoys. We will mention another instance, out of many, of 
the rancorous feeling of the historian towards the memory of Wolsey. 
On his journey to London, after his arrest at Cawood, the unfortunate 
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cardinal was met by Sir W. Kingston, constable of the Tower, who 
was sent to conduct him to the king. Kingston, on his being presented, 
knelt before him. Wolsey, feeling the mockery of such a posture of 
homage, before one humbled and destitute as he was,said, “ Kingston, 
I pray you stand up, and leave your kneeling unto a very wretch, 
replete with misery ; not worthy to be esteemed but for a vile object, 
utterly cast, cast away without desert.” Mr. Turner’s observation is, 
(p. 541,) “ This was the language of overwhelmed despair, not of 
real humility. He did not feel that he was what he described ; but 
that his worldly fortunes were in that condition, and he was mortified 
and exasperated to find that there was no prospect of retrieving them.” 
The feelings that could suggest such a comment, upon such a scene, 
are far from enviable. 

So much bitter and determined hostility towards one, whose fame 
is associated with the glory of England during the prosperous and 
bloodless period of Henry’s reign,is peculiarly remarkable in a writer, 
who starts forward as the champion of Henry; and must arise from 
some cause concealed from ordinary observation. The following 
passage (p. 137,) may perhaps clear up the difficulty. “ When we 
observe our present chancellor, inferior to no predecessor as an equity 
judge, and in the brightest period of England’s greatness, riding to 
discharge the duties of his high office in one decorous carriage, 
containing also his seals and mace, we can but smile at the style in 
which Wolsey chose to go to the same avocations in Westminster hall, 
daily in the term season.” Hinc illz lacrymz !—to think that Wolsey 
should have gone to Westminster dressed in crimson satin, on a mule 
with crimson velvet housing, and gold stirrups,—his seals and hat 
borne before him by noblemen or gentlemen, “ right solemnly bare- 
headed,”— with his silver crosses and pillars, aud “ his pursuivant 
at arms with a great mace, of silver gilt,’—and that the present 
chancellor should travel the same road, “ in one decorous carriage, 
containing also his seals and mace ;’’—it is enough to move any 
man’s choler. With regard to Wolsey’s love of pomp, it will be only 
necessary to compare two passages from the work before us, in order 
to enable the reader to estimate the degree of credit due to the 
author’s sentiments on the subject, as well as to appreciate his candour 
and impartiality :— 

“* When we review the mass of the cardinal’s correspondence with 
s0 many princes, &c. we can scarcely avoid surprise that such intel- 
lectual energies should seek gratification from a laborious and 
fastidious pomp, which was intended and used only to be a daily 
voice to mankind. What awonderfully great man this is !—As 
if insensible to the sources of his real grandeur, he stepped, as it 
were, out of them to prevent its attainment,” (i. e. he stepped out of 
the sources, as it were,) “ by striving to create a factitious, mocking, 
and unpopular enlargement, out of the trappings which the labour of 
the humblest members of society, and their silks, velvets, colours, aud 
metals, could fabricate. He abandoned the indisputable aggran- 
dizement of intellect and virtue, for that deceiving shadow, which 
artizans, machinations (!), and strutting menials are supposed to 
produce, and which compels the mind to question if he had real 
claims to any other.” 
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Such is Mr. Turner's opinion at page 163. But when he comes to 
discourse of the meeting of the sovereigns at Ardre, with its gaudy 
pageantry, and ruinous expense, his tone is much altered :— 

“ In their days, grand displays of visible sumptuousness operated 
to excite those feelings of reverence which it is the interest of 
society that its official dignities should receive, in order that our 
civil obedience may be the spontaneous habit of our sympathies (?) 
rather than an extorted tribute to coercive power. In former times, 
pomp created an impression which awed turbulence into respect, 
and promoted the peace of society, by the admiration which 
followed the rank and power that could display it. In Henry’s 
days, parade was necessary to obtain the reverence, without which 
the public subordination would have rested only on caprice or 
calculation; and therefore showy pomp may have been then as 
beneficial as it would now be ludicrous.” —pp. 181-2. 

We leave to Mr. Turner the task of reconciling these two passages. 

On the foreign transactions of Henry’s reign we have very few 
remarks to offer. The policy of Wolsey, which is of course censured 
by our historian, was, in principle, precisely the same as that which 
has been pursued by the wisest of our monarchs and statesmen down 
to the present day. The great political maxim of England—to main- 
tain the balance of Europe—was never more strictly and religiously 
adhered to than during the cardinal’s administration. As to the 
duplicity and tortuous maneuvres with which Wolsey is charged, 
they were rendered necessary by the systematic insincerity of those 
with whom he had to deal. We shall not be guilty of the solemn 
coxcombry of ascribing extraordinary deceit and hypocrisy to that 
age, nor declaiming against the mischievous principles of Machiavelli ; 
for we are rather inclined to imagine that the statesmen of that period, 
Wolsey among the rest, had quite as ample a share of sincerity and 
good faith as those of the present; although perhaps the experience 
of ages may have furnished the latter with a more artificial veil for 
their “ politic handling.” 

Mr. Turner takes great credit to himself for what he deems an 
important discovery relative to the Duke of Bourbon. In his preface, 
he says, “ It has not been known before to our neighbours any more 
than to ourselves, as far as the writer has hitherto observed, that this 
personage, so famed as the Connetable de Bourbon, swore allegiance 
to Henry the Eighth, and engaged to make him king of France, and 
invaded it for that purpose.” It is an ungrateful task to destroy so 
pleasing an illusion; but we are bound to state that Herbert made the 
discovery long ago. His words (Kennett, v. 2, p.61,) are, “ Bourbon 
(having given oath to acknowledge Henry the Eighth King of 
France) advanceth towards Provence, June 24, (on the Emperor’s 
part M. de Beaurain attending him; and on our king’s, Richard 
Pace ;”)—and even Hall says, that the duke was sworn to the king 
of England.” The main fact then appears never to have been a 
secret. The details of the negociation Mr. Turner has been enabled 
to give us from the interesting collection of despatches and corre- 
spondence in the British Museum, from which he has drawn largely, 
and enriched his volume with copious extracts. And in this respect 
he is entitled to our warmest thanks, for having thus brought to light, 
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after so long a slumber, documents so extremely valuable. It is here 
that we recognize the assiduity and searching spirit of the historian 
of the Anglo-Saxons. The documents in question, it is true, present 
no new leading facts; but they furnish what is almost more interesting 
to the philosophic mind, a sort of political memoirs, in which the 
secret springs of great and small events are displayed to view, and 
princes and statesmen are exhibited in their natural proportions, and 
in the midst of their diplomatic machinery. It is much to be desired 
that the whole of these papers should be published wnmutilated. 
With respect to the chimerical project of gaining the crown of 
France for Henry, it is perfectly incomprehensible how any one in his 
senses can suppose, that either Bourbon was sincere when he offered 
his services to that end, or that the Emperor Charles would have 
tamely witnessed, much less that he would have assisted in the aggran- 
dizement of the British monarch. Both Bourbon and Charles knew 
their own interests too well. ‘They knew the vanity of Henry, and 
held out this lure to him, in order to gain his aid in furthering their 
ambitious views. Wolsey no doubt saw through their plans, and 
therefore refused them the means of utterly crushing Francis, and 
raising Charles to undisputed pre-eminence in Europe. For this wise 
conduct, the cardinal is bitterly reproached by Mr. Turner, as having 
frustrated the measures which would have raised Henry to the throne 
of France. And yet, with astonishing inconsistency, the historian 


afterwards lauds Henry to the skies, for his forbearance towards _ 


Francis ;—* but that when his enemy was at his feet, and his crown 
offered to him by one whose talents had the power of commanding 
victory, when sufficiently supported, he should evince such a self- 
correcting equanimity of mind, as to renounce the tempting objects 
of inviting ambition, and leave France to its independence and 
social comforts unmolested and unenvied, entitles him to our moral 
applause, and lifts him to a great superiority over the restless spirits, 
whose lust of conquest and dominion have so often shaken the un- 
offending world.” pp. 332-3. ‘This is by no means an unusual strain 
with the author, when speaking of the king. In another place (p.314) 
he exclaims, “ Happily for mankind, Henry had none of the inhuman 
qualities, the fierce spirit and persevering insensibility of a great 
and active conqueror. He took no pleasure in causing or contem- 
plating fields of human slaughter, &c. He had not therefore that 
stern induration of temper, which must have predominated in an 
Edward the Third,an Henry the Fifth, a Hannibal, an Alexander, a 
Cesar, and a Buonaparte(!!!) In all such persons, the heart could 
not have had its due moral sensibility, nor the spirit any lasting 
sympathy for its kind.” God defend us from such sensibilities, and 
bloodthirsty sympathies, as those of Henry the Eighth. 

That Mr. Turner should persuade any rational being to agree with 
him in his inferences, is not much to be dreaded. That he should 
have persuaded himself of the truth of what he advances, almost 
staggers belief. It must, however, be acknowledged, that, even in 
indifferent matters, his credulity far exceeds the ordinary measure 
allotted to mankind. In this spirit of gullibility he informs us, 
({p. 245,) that Rencé undermined the wall of Aronna, and blew it up; 
“but it previously fell down into the very space it had quitted, and 
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to his surprise and discomfiture remained standing and solid.” And 
at page 678, he gravely states, that “ Francis was, so affected by the 
news of Henry’s death, as to survive him only two months.” The 
uncharitable world imagines that Francis died of a much less romantic 
malady than grief.* 

Connected with the foreign policy of Henry’s reign, the following 
document is given by Mr. Turner, from the manuscripts in the British 
Museum. It contains instructions to the new embassy, sent to Francis 
on his liberation from captivity, to sound the disposition of the French 
king and his mother, respecting the conditions of the peace of Madrid ; 
and is an admirable specimen of the diplomacy of the times. The 
ingenious and delicate turn of these minute directions, gives us no 
small insight into that dexterous handling of Wolsey, which enabled 
him for so many years to govern the most arbitrary of monarchs, and 
to influence the destinies of Europe. 

-“ Finding them not to be to the French king’s contentment, then to 
say of themselves soberly, and in manner of stupefaction and 
marvel, that these be great and high conditions, the like whereof have 
not been heard of, and such as were even here thought were either 
never agreed to, or being agreed to, should never be performed. 
By the which they shall soon perceive, whether the French king, his 
mother or council, shall open themselves to them. 

“ Then to suggest, that this be the way to bring him (Charles) to 
the monarchy of christendom—at which point they shall infer what 
damage the crown of France may and is likely to stand in, by the 
said conditions. So always ordering their words, that the same 
may seem rather to be a demonstration of their own reason and 
opinion, chanced in conference, than spoken of purpose, till such 
time as they shall assuredly pereeive, that the French king, &c. be 
averse to the said appointment. 

“ They may recount the great regions, countries, and dominions, the 
emperor hath. The realms of Naples and Sicily—Milan, Genoa— 
the country of Este, and others his possessions in Italy, which with his 
crown, be not unlike to bring unto him the whole monarchy and dominion 
of Italy; also the whole country of Germany, being the greatest part 
of christendom; and having on the lower parts Artois, Flanders, 
Zealand, Holland, Brabant, Hainhault, and other provinces, besides 
the duchy of Burgundy, now to be given up, and his inherited realms 
of Castile, Arragon, Granada, Asturia, Perpignan, and Roussillon. 

“ At which point, not perceiving an express determination in them 
to observe the said conditions, the ambassadors shall by way of a 
question, to the French king, or to the lady, say, Be ye minded: is 
it your very intent to observe the said condition, or. think ye 






















* The origin of the malady to which Francis ultimately fell a victim, is thus related 
by Garnier, in his History of France. ‘ Il etoit devenu amoureux d'une simple 

de Paris, que les mémoires du tems ne désignent point autrement que sous 
le nom Je la belle Ferronniere. Le maritransporté de jalousie et content d'exposer 
sa vie, prave oon parvint 4.se venger, alla puiser dans les lieux de prostitution le 
venin dont il infecta sa femme, et qu’elle ne tarda pas de communiquer a son amant. 
ot ee les mains des médecins et guérit: la femme mourut ; 

roi, malgré la vigeur de sen tempérament, resta -tems Ei 

years after, the disease broke out afvesl, and brought him to the pare? 9 
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yourselves, in conscience, honour, law and reason, astringed and 
bound so to do? 

“ Whereunto they shall suffer them to make answer; the said Sir 
Thomas Cheyney demanding, nevertheless of Dr. Taylor, ‘ what 
he thinketh thereon by such learning as he hath in the iaw ?’ 

“ Whereunto the said Dr. Taylor, ensuing the truth, may answer 
of what final efiects in conscience or law, is a promise, bond, or con- 
vention, made in captivity, to him to whom he is a prisoner. This, 
his answer, he shall in good manner extend most to the purpose, 
enforcing and encouraging thereby the residue present, to show the 
more openly and frankly their opinion. It shall then appear whether 
the said French king, or the residue, be minded or not to hear a 
device upon the ways how they may be delivered of the said 
conditions. 

“ In which device, suffering the overtures by these provocations to 
proceed as much as may be on the French part, and using a tem- 
perance and moderation, as though they would rather counsel—they 
may say, that it is not to be doubted but the Pope’s holiness the 
Venetians, the Florentines, with other powers of Italy, and semblably 
the Swyzzers, and divers others, all whom the French king shall 
utterly lose for ever, if he once bring the emperor unto his height. 

“Tn all and singular the premises, the said ambassadors must use 
good circumspection, so as in anywise in speaking or disclosing 
things that may sound against the emperor, they be well assured to 
contain themselves within their limits. 

“ And first, to know, perfectly the intent and disposition of the said 
king and lady, and others of his court, and how their minds be in- 
clined to an observance of the said conditions, which it is verily 
supposed they shall be right loth to perform, if they may find any 
good comfort or refuge for the recovery of the said hostages. And as 
they shall perceive the intentions of the French king, so they 
may, by dexterity, be more open or close, as the case may require. 
But 80 that they provoke the French to be more plain with them, 
and with a better confidence to disclose the secret of their inten- 
tions in the premises. And if they find them fervent and earnest 
not to perform, they shall proceed the more plainly; always answering 
and giving counsel, and not proposing otherwise than by the 
introductions, and giving occasions as aforesaid.” 

The instruction to Sir Thomas Cheyney to demand of Dr. Taylor, 
in the presence of Francis and his mother, “ what he thinketh 
thereon, by such learning as he has in the law,” is an exquisite stroke. 

The tragical fate of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn is an event tco 
prominent in the history of Henry’s reign, to be passed over by Mr. 
Turner in silence; although we can readily imagine, that he would 
willingly have suppressed, if possible, the affecting detail of her 
Virtues and her wrongs. The necessity of stating the facts connected 
with this painful subject, has embarrassed our historian to the last 
degree; and finding it impossible to extricate himself, he has en- 
deavoured to entangle his readers in the same labyrinth of perplexities. 
In one place he dwells upon the beauties of Anne’s person and mind, 
and the strength of that virtue which could for six years resist the 
seductive importunities of a royal lover. In another, he all but 
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pronounces her guilty of charges, the absurdity of which can only be 
equalled by their atrocity ; confessing at the same time that there 
was not one particle of conclusive evidence against her. In others, 
again, he mystifies the question of guilt and innocence by so many 
hints and inuendoes, puerile reflections, affected mawkish sentiments, 
such a throng of cumbrous words, and inflated sentences, that the 
reader is bewildered in his endeavour to discover the author’s real 
opinion on the subject. ‘The cause of this mystification is to be found 
in that religious bias, under the influence of which he commenced his 
history, and which has perverted his judgment from the beginning to 
the end. Anne Boleyn had been assailed with the most disgusting 
and rancorous abuse by the popish writers ; therefore it was ueces- 
sary that she should be vindicated. But’then she was sent to the 
scaffold by Henry; therefore it was necessary, for the sake of Henry's 
character, that she should be condemned. Hence the confusion worse 
confounded of this part of Mr. Turner’s history. 

We have given below in a note* the most interesting of the letters 





* «Mine own sweet heart—This will be to advertise you of the great longness that 
I find here since your departing ; for I assure you, me thinketh the time longer since 
your departing now last, than 1 was wont to do a whole fortnight. 1 think your kind- 
ness and my fervency of love causeth it, for otherwise 1 would not have thought it 
possible that for 20 little a while it should have grieved me: But now that I am 
coming towards you methinketh my pains be half relieved; and also I am right well 
comforted, insomuch that my book maketh substantially for my matter. In tohing 
whereof 1 have spent above four hours this day, which hath caused me now to write 
the shorter letter to you at this time, because of some pain in my head ; wishing my- 
self specially one evening in my sweethearts arms. Written with the hands of lin 
that was is and shall be yours by his will. H. T.” 
P The Seger to astronomy in the next reminds us of the style of his royal successor, 
ames I, 

‘ My mistress and friend—I and my heart place themselves in your hands, praying 
you let them be recommended to your favor, and that your affection for them may not 

diminished by your absence. It would be a great pity to increase their pain because 
the absence gives them enough, and more than I could have thought. Jt brings to my 
mind this point of astronomy, as the days are longer when the sun is farthest off, and yet 
its heut is then more fervid, so it is with our love. We are placed at a distance by your 
absence and yet it keeps it's fervor at least on my side ; I hope that yours resembles 
it, for lassure you that on my part the weariness from the absence is already too great 
for me ; and when I think of the augmentation of it which I must endure, it becomes 
intolerable to me, but for the firm hope which I have of your indissoluble affection for 
me. To call this sometimes to your recollection, and seeing that I cannot be person- 
ally in your presence, I send you the nearest thing to it which I am able, my picture 
set in bracelets, with the device which you already know, wishing to be in their place 
ar you shall please. This is from the hand of your loyal servant and frieod 

W hat a contrast to the rest of his character is prese i ressions 
of the neat letter! ‘ tog and Peers oF 

‘Tomy mistress—Pecause the time seems to me to have been very long since I have 
heard of your good health and you, my great affection for you persuades me to send 
to you the bearer of this, to be better assured of your health and wishes. Aud as 
since my parting with you, I am told that the opinion in which I left you is entirely 
changed, and that you will not come to court, neither with m lady your mother nor 
otherwise: If this re be true I cannot enough wonder at it, as I am certain that 
I never committed a a towards you, and it is but a small return for the great love | 


bear you, to keep m me both the conversation and the person of that woman 
whom I most esteem in the world, If you love me with as good an affection as I hope 
for, 1 am sure that the separation of our persons must be a little unpleasing to you. 
Tho, indeed, this belongs not so much to the mistress as to the servant. Think truly 
that your absence exceedingly grieves me, tho I hope it is not your wish that it should 
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written by Henry to Anne during his protracted courtship. They 
prove the soothing and humanizing power of virtue combined with 





be so, for if I could consider it to be truth that you voluntarily desired it, I could 
do nothing but complain of my ill fortune, and relax by little and little my great folly. 
For want of time I end my rude letter with praying you to believe what the bearer 
will say to you from me. Written with the hand of him who is wholly your ser- 
vant—H, T.”’ 

The following was written by the king upon the receipt of a jewel from his mistress. 

“ For a present so charming that nothing in the whole world could be more so, I 
most cordially thank you, not only for the fine diamond, and the ship in which the 
solitary damsel is in such distress, but principally for the sweet interpretation, and 
too humble submission used in the case by your benignity, 1 know well that it would 
be very difficult actually to merit this unless I could be aided by your great humanity 
and favor, which I have sought and do seek for; and I will seek by all the kindnesses 
that I can shew, to continue that feeling in which my hope has placed its unchangea- 
ble intention, saying with the motto, ‘ Either here or no where.’ ‘The demonstrations 
of your affection are such ; The sweet words of your letter are so cordially expressed, 
as to lay me under an obligation for ever truly to honor, love, and serve you, | entreat 
you to please to continue in the same firm and constant purpose, assuring you on my 
part, that I would rather increase it than make it repugnant to the loyalty of a heart 
which designs to please you. I pray you that if 1 have im any manner heretofore 
offended you, you will give me the same absolution which you ask, as henceforward 
my heart shall be devoted to youalone. I very much desire that my beady could be so 
too. God can do this when he pleases, and once a day I implore him to do so. 
Hoping that at length my prayer will be heard ; desiring that time to be brief>. think- 
ing it long: adieu till we can meet again. Written with the hand of that secr 
who, in heart, body and will, is your loyal and most assured servant. H. ‘I, No other 
heart than A. B, seeks H. T.” 

The following was written during the time that the epidemy, called the sweating 
sickness, raged in England. 

‘* My uneasiness, for the doubt of your health, greatly troubles and distracts me, 
I cannot be tranquil without knowing some certainty about it; but as you have as yet 
felt nothing from it, I hope and keep myself assured that it will pass away from you 
as I trust it has from us. While we were at Waltham, two ushers, two valets de 
chambre, and your friar Master Jerenere, fell sick, but are now quite well. We have 
since been at Hunsdon, where no disease occurred. 1 think if you will retire from 
Surry, as we did, you will escape the danger. Another thing may comfort you, that, 
indeed, few or no women have had the disease, and none in our court, and few else- 
where have died of it. Therefore, I entreat, my entirely beloved, to have no alarm, 
nor to let our absence displease you; for wherever I may be, I am yours, We must 
sometimes give way to these events; for to struggle.on such a point with fortune, is 
very often to be more injured by it. Therefore cheer yourself, and take courage, and 
avoid the evil as much as you can. I hope soon to cause you to sing ‘ le renvoyé.’ 
No more from want of time ; but that I wish you were in my arms, to divest you of 
some of unreasonable fancies. Written by him who is and always will be, your 
immoveable. H.T.’’ | 

The next alludes to the negociations for the divorce. — 

“* Darling! tho I have scarce leisure, yet remembering my promise, I thought it 
convenient to certify you briefly in what case our affair stands. As touching a lodging 
for you, we have gotten one by my lord cardinal’s means ; the like whereof could not 
have been found hereabout for all causes, as this bearer shall more shew you. As 

our other affairs, I assure you there can be no more done; nor more dili- 
gence used ; nor all manner of dangers better both foreseen and provided for: so that 
I trust it shall be hereafter to both our comforts, the specialties whereof were both too 
long to be written, and hardly by messenger to be declared. . Wherefore till you repair 
hither, I keep that thing in store, trusting it shall not be long to; for, 1 have caused 
my lord, yuur father, to make his provisions with speed. And thus, for sake of time 
dear heart! I make an endof my letter. Written with the hand of him. which [ 
would were your's. H.T.” . 

‘* The cause of my writing mei ti. oes evel howe is only to understand 
Toe wenn. haeih a8 geoepeny to know I would be as glad as in man- 
Fee ee ens Pring , that an it be his pleagure to send us sho y sogethe. 
For { promise you, | long for it. pai nee he long to, seeing 
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beauty, over a mind ae and savage as Henry’s was—over one, 
who, as Wolsey on his death-bed described him to Kingston, (Caven- 
dish 1, 821,) “ would put the loss of one half of his realm in 
danger, rather than he would either miss or want any part of his will 
or appetite.” The monstrous charges brought against the hapless 
Anne, the revolting mockery of her trial, and her judicial butchery, 
are too generally and too justly the objects of reprobation to render it 
necessary for us to dwell upon them. But we cannot refrain from 
noticing the disingenuous cavilling of our author upon the well-known 
letter, written by Anne to the King from the Tower. It is difficult 
to pronounce whether his criticisms upon this affecting appeal are 
most characterized by absurdity or malignity. “ Ex uno disce omnia” 
—“ Try me, good King,” writes the unfortunate victim,” but let me 
have a lawful trial; and let not my sworn enemies sit as my accusers 
and judges. Yea, let me receive an open trial; for my truth shall 
fear no open shame ; then shall you see either mine innocence cleared, 
your suspicion and conscience satisfied, the ignominy and slander of 
the world stopped, or my guilt openly declared.” The Italics are 
the author's, and his comment is—“ I do not like this alternative, as 
an innocent person would not suppose such a possibility.” (p. 630, 
note.) Oh, just and upright judge! a very Daniel ! 

The connubial history of Henry may be stated in a few words. He 
divorced his first wife upon the convenient plea of conscience, in order 
to marry one younger and handsomer. He murdered the second 
through satiety and a growing passion for another. He married a 
third four-and-twenty hours after the execution of the second. She, 
happy woman ! died in a few months. The fourth he divorced because 
she was not so beautiful as her picture,—“ a great Flanders mare,” as 
he delicately termed her. The fifth he beheaded on very questionable 
evidence of infidelity ; and the sixth and last he would have burnt at 
Smithfield as an heretic. Such are the “ moral sensibilities and sym- 
pathies”” to Mr. Turner’s taste. 

In treating the question of the Reformation, our author betrays tlie 
same confusion of ideas, the same happy forgetfulness of his own 
words, that mark the other parts of the volume before us. Thus he 
says (p. 572)—* Religion was verbally connected with the discussions 
and purposes of the pope and Henry, but had really no influence with 
either, in the objects, conduct, or termination of the contest. Both 
were strict catholics at its beginning and at its end. Human passions 
and worldly interests commenced, continued, and decided it.” No- 
thing can be more true, or more judicious than this observation. Yet, 
strange to say, only four pages afterwards, he represents Henry as 
heading the cause of “ human nature, human reason, human at Nag 
and human happiness.” “ It was an effort,” he continues, “ to rescue 
England, and consequently mankind, and the mind and worship of 


ay See & chen, I can no less do than to send her some flesh my name, 
which is hart’ flech for Henry: prognosticeting that hereafter, God g, you must 
enjoy some of mine, which I d be pleased were now. As touching your sisters 
matter, I have caused Walter Welze to write to my lord my mind herein ; whereby ! 
trust that we shall not have power to dystave Adam. For whatsoever is said, 
it cannot so stand with his honor, but that he must needs take her, his natural dangh- 
ter, now in her extreme necessity. No more to at this time, mine own darling ' 
but that awhile I would we were together an evening. With the hand of your’s. H.17.” 
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religion itself, (qu. where was the consequence ?) from sacerdotal des- 
potism, and from the chains and perversions, &c.; to restore the hu- 
man understanding from imprisonment and servility, &c.; to liberate 
society from the oppressing and debilitating dominion of dictating and 
inquisitorial priests, &c.; and to re-establish the primeval connexion 
and intercourse between the human heart and its Maker, &c.”!! We 
may thank the thunderstorin which, in the midst of the ruin and deso- 
lation that it scatters, purifies the atmosphere, and gives new life to 
vegetation, and thus, through evil, becomes the unconscious instrument 
of good. Inthe same sense we may thank Henry for his share in the 
Reformation. As head of the church, he displayed the same “ moral 
sensibilities ” that distinguished him as head of a family. Dearly, in- 
deed, did the English purchase their liberation from the yoke of Rome: 
The little finger of the king’s supremacy was thicker than the loins of 
papal dominion ; and if the pope chastised the faithful with whips, 
Henry ehastised them with scorpions. It must, at the same time, be 
admitted that the king proceeded in these matters with a most exem- 
plary impartiality ; catholics and protestants were on an equal. footing. 
“ During the parliament,” says Lingard, “ Powel, Abel, and Feather- 
stone, had been attainted for denying the supremacy; Barnes, Garret, 
and Jerome, for maintaining heterodox opinions. They were now 
coupled, catholic and protestant, on the same hurdle ; drawn together 
from the Tower to Smithfield ; and while the former were hanged and 
quartered as traitors, the latter were consumed in the flames as 
heretics.” 

We pass over the judicial murders of More, Fisher, Cromwell, and 
Margaret, the last of the Plantagenets, with this single remark, that 
Mr. Turner’s insidious and laboured justification of these dark deeds, 
can only serve to impress every well-regulated mind with a still 
stronger sense of their barbarous iniquity, and hasten to the historian’s 
concluding opinion of the persecutions of this bloody reign. The fol- 
lowing are his words (p. 679,)—“ None of these severities were in- 
flicted without the due legal authority. ‘The verdicts of juries; the 
solemn judgment of the peers, or attainders by both houses of parlia- 
ment, on offences proved to its satisfaction, pronounced all the con- 
victions, and produced the fatal sentence. Every one was approved 
and sanctioned by the cabinet council of the government. The king 
is responsible only for adopting the harsh system. He punished na 
one tyrannically without trial or legal condemnation. None, there- 
fore, fell by his single act; and we may add, that no one appears to 
have fallen without the actual commission of something which came 
within the application of the existing laws, and which was then 
considered by the first men of the country to be a guilty deed that 
merited the punishment.” Such sentiments, from any other pen, would 
be regarded as conclusive proof of the most lamentable depravation of 
heart ; in Mr. Turner we are fortunately enabled to trace them to that 
powerful prejudice, before alluded to, which has blunted all his moral 
and intellectual perceptions. We would now ask him whether there 
ever lived a tyrant who could not adopt the same course of vindica- 
tien !—whether the enormities of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Domitian, 
were not lawful—applauded by obsequious senates—by the Flavian 
and Julian families—by the first men of the country? Were the 












































pies of “ bloody Mary” contrary, tou 
tined duriog the French Revolution, except for the ae 
of something which came within the application of existing laws! 
The trath is, that if we had no ‘of Henry except througt 

statute-book, his acts would be sufficient to consign him to eternal ex- 


ecration.—* Ll'n'y a point de plus eruelle nes ontesquieu, 
“ que celle que l'on exerce A Yombre des lois, wrihvathie Sehioihs de 


la justice ; lorsqu’on va, pour ainai dire, noyer les malheureux sur la 
planche méme sur laquelle ils s’etaientsauvés”” = 
Our limits will not allow of our pointing out a tenth part of the in- 
consistencies and paradoxes of our author. We hasten, therefore, from 
the substance of the volume to a short examination of its manner. In 
Mr. Turner’s Anglo-Saxon History, his style was and unp 
ing, indulging only occasionally in an ambitious . Inhis “ His- 
tory of England during the Middle Ages,” his language became more 
florid and less meaning. But in the present volume ‘all is fantastic 
and fine; the homeliest thoughts are decked outin a gala-suit of words, 
and we can scarcely recognize the most familiar common-place ideas 
under their load of cumbrous ornaments. A “ place” is always a 
“ locality ;” to “ blacken,” is, of course, to “ demigrate,” S&c.; and 
then comes a host of words entirely new, such aS “ sensitivity,” 
“ abruption,” “ emane,” &e. ‘The author thinks it necessary always 
to commence a chapter with something brilliant, as, for instance— 
“ The summer approached with its glowing beauties to delight the 
human taste ; but that social peace, which every nation was coveting, 
did not advance with a sister-step.” (ch. xv. p. 324.) ‘How sweet 
sentimental! It is equally essential that the chapter should close wi 
a religious or moral reflection. But then any oné can make a religious 
or moral reflection, so that it must be something new and striking. 
Such are the reflections of our historian, when he thinks fit to'draw a 


comparison between the Supreme Being and Cardinal Wolsey. (Pp. 


142-8.) “ In contemplating such an extravagant specimen 0: 
arrogance and vanity as Wolsey, in his mature age, ch 0 
it is delightful and consoling to the mind to 
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stupendous Being in nature is peculiarly distinguished b 
of all pride, and by the perpetual pi ‘of that amei 


which he has enjoined to his creatures. Ba fs nothin; attOt 
or supercilious about him. He expands a mighty creation before 
eyes in quiet sublimity, without projerting imeclfin. raonal f 

or dramatic spectacle before us. Free from ali imposing, conceited 
and fastidious pride, he displays, as his gettled character, the 
condescending kindness, &e.” The two following ¢ 

chapters, though inferior in and genius t 
ing, are not destitute of ; the gi 
and the incomprehensible-sublimity o 
admiration —“ The throne that had 
cident, ambition, utility, necessity, 
for ever by the soldiers, who took — 


storm, a peyaarhen ab 
annihilated its practice of @ f ruling § 
p. 414.—* For besides the naturally-disarming agencies off fot 
clemency, it links us with that} otentiality: > trese alliance 
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part irresistible security.” p.60}. That “ linking witha potentighty ty 
sounds excellently well, if one could but make out its meaning. © 

We by no means wish to imply that the beauties of Mr. Purner’s 
thoughts and diction are exhausted by the beginnings and endings of. 
his chapters : ps these, being the most prominent situations, are 
filled with the élite of his sentences. We shall select a few of the less 
striking passages from other parts of the work. “ A royal bosom, 
which is the theoretical seat of generous pity, and the constitutional 
source of civil mercy.” p. 235. “ This dreaded commander, who had 
been slumbering unwillingly under the iron net of necessities, which 
had confined his energies.” p.389, ‘ All that he could persuade them 
to agree to, was to be. ready to move to the points he should fix, as soon 
as the stars began to fade from the earthly-gazing eye.” p. 401. 
The following we strongly recommend to the study of young corre- 
spondents, young authors, and all who are at a loss to fill their paper; 
it is the quintessence of amplification :—* Without distinguishing what 
is imputable to accidental contingencies, and what was the pernicious 
emanation from the spontancous will and permanent character.” p. 683. 
So perfect a master of composition as Mr. Turner would scarcely fail 
to employ the embeJlishment of apt.similitudes, In all military mat- 
ters our last war would readily faraish him with as many comparisons 
as he needed, . Accordingly (p. 295,) we find—* Like the Duke of 
Wellington at Waterloo, he ordered his main body to advance spi- 
ritedly upon his. enemies; ”’ and again, (p. 297,) “ but. when they 
reached the river, they. found, to their consternation, aa Buonaparte 
at Leipzig, the bridge broken down ;” and had it not been that the 
wall of Aronna, when blown into the air, “ perversely resumed its old 
place with unshaken solidity,” Renée would probably have been com- 
pared to General Pieton at Badajoz. . Se abe 
__ No.one understands the value of epithets better than Mr. Turner, 
He is,not satisfied with driving them in pairs, like ordinary writers, 
but is provided with regular teams for all occasions ; sometimes plain 
adjectives, at others more solid substantives, There is an opinion 












prevent any bnt. majesty from applying eight substantive or 
or jetine epithets te nominatives to one verb. Mr. 
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absolutely dangerous to all readers who are not blessed with Mr. Ma- 
thews's organization of lungs. 

We must now close Mr. Turner’s volume. We have perused it with 
alternate feelings of indignation, derision, and sorrow ; but sorrow pre- 
dominates. We regret that a writer, who has deserved so well of 
literatare, should have heen seduced by prejudice to prostitute his pen 
to the praises of a tyrant, who, to use Heylin’s language, “ never spared 
woman in his lust, nor man in his wrath; so that, if all the patterns of 
a merciless prince had been lost in the world, they might have been 
found in this king;’’ and to whose splendid, but sanguinary reign, 
might be well applied the satire of Ablavius on Constantine— 


Saturni aurea swcula quis requirat ? 
Sunt hac gemmea, sed Neroniana. 








BIRMAH.* 


ConsipErtne the assumed importance of ourIndian Empire, it is some- 
what surprising that so few persons should be found, who are even tole- 
rably conversant with its management, its interests, or its relations. The 
public know little of India, and the Indian Government itself appears, 
on many occasions, to have known little more than the public. It is 
true that within the last twenty years our Oriental policy has become 
a subject of study; and some few works have been published,well cal- 
culated to inform the general reader of its peculiar character: an 
honourable proprietor may now make a very tolerable speech at the 
India-house, and talk fluently of Ryot, Zemidar, Rajahs and Nawaabs, 
without having swung in a palanquin or sailed on the Ganges ; but the 
materials for forming an Oriental Statesman are yet wanting; and we 
are still left to chance, court intrigue, or parliamentary influence, for 
the creation or selection of Governors who are to rule a territory as 
extended, and more populous, than any in Europe. Sometimes the | 
viceroyalty is enttusted to a soldier—war and conquest become the order 
of the day ; sometimes a politician is preferred—cessions and abdica- 
tion take place of guns and bayonets: a short interregnum sometimes 
occurs, during which the rule is confided to a civil servant of the Com- 
pany—and then, an empire is governed by invoice and ledger ;—a laud- 
able attempt was recently made to transport an ex-secretary of state ; 
it failed,—and as cabinets, influenced by intrigue, like individuals 
governed by passion, are apt to fly from extreme to extreme, a lord of 
the bedchamber was selected in his place, as Governor General of 
India. What the character of such a government would be, it 
was not easy to anticipate, as it would, in all probability, depend 
on the profession, | ery or prejudice, of the first favourite his 
Lordship might find upon his landing. In this case, however, as 
in most others, the ruling passion has prevailed, and the empire has 
been involved in war on a point of etiquette,—not indeed that any 
native prince has refused the customary salaams, koo-toos, or prostra- 





* Narrative of the Burmese War, containing the O i j 
. ; , perations of Major-General Sir 
Archibald Campbell's Army, from his lauding at Rangoon in May 1894, to the conclu- 


sion of a Treaty of Peace at Yandaboo, in F . 
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tions, whether of body or spirit; but that a tribe of semi-barbarians 
have committed trespass on our territory and refused anapology. The 
main quarrel—for in this, as in all other national differences, there have 
been secondary subjects of dispute—arose out of the invasion of the 
island of Shoporee, a spot scarcely to be discerned on the map, and, 
if all accounts be true, as barren of product and as destitute of im- 
portance, as it is insignificant in point of magnitude; but nations de- 
termined upon war seldom want a cause of contest, and it appears that 
our Indian government had provided an ample source of dispute with 
their Burmese neighbours, by granting refuge, and that too on the 
very frontiers, to the Mugs, a predatory tribe which the Birmans had 
driven from their native territory. ‘This was in all probability a most 
cruel and tyrannic act, and we are by no means disposed to quarrel 
with the government which gave refuge to the unfortunate fugitives; 
that to which we object, was the impolicy of allowing the conquered 
tribe to remain in immediate contact with their conquerors; perpetual 
animosities were the necessary consequence ; and that we should sooner 
or later be drawn into the quarrel, ought to have been anticipated, and 
perhaps was intended. Our government in India has always acted the 
wolf in the fable,—it has never wanted a pretence for the augmentation 
of its.territory. But whether the matter was or was not concerted in 
the case of Birmah, it is evident that former Governors General have 
been unwilling to hazard a rapture. In 1794, the Birmans crossed our 
frontier with five thousand men, in order to punish the predatory in- 
cursions of the pirates and freebooters whom we had permitted to settle 
on the borders of the river Naaf; but by the prudence of Sir John 
Shore, the then Governor General, a war was avoided, without any 
compromise of our national dignity; more recently, the Marquis of 
Hastings wisely determined rather to wink at some petty aggressions, 
than to involve the empire in hostilities. Lord Amherst has pursued 
a different policy, and on the first opportunity rushed into a war. 

That the termination of the contest was not as fatal, as its com- 
mencement was rash, is to be attributed, not to the wisdom of our 
Indian government, but to the courage, steadiness, and, above all, 
to the discipline of our troops and their leaders. 

‘The Narrative of Major Snodgrass, military secretary to the com- 
mander of the expedition against the Burmese, professes in its com- 
mencement to correct the misrepresentations which had at different 
times appeared relative to the situation and operations of the army 
lately serving in Ava, under Major General Sir Archibald Campbell ;— 
it is to this narrative that we shall principally refer, in order to prove 
our proposition, that the merit of a successful termination is not to be 
attributed to the civil government. 

Considering that Birmah is immediately contiguous to our territory, 
so near indeed, that one of the Burmese excursions excited no incon- 
siderable alarm for the safety of Calcutta, we are astonished to find 
that so little was known of the character of the country or its inha- 
bitants by our Indian rulers. This ignorance however is manifest, 
even from the narrative of Major Snodgrass; and we cannot impute to 
a military writer, and still less to a military secretary, that he would 
speak lightly in condemnation of authorities ; we shall therefore take 
his own words in support of our charge. 
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It has already been observed, that the army came unprovided with the necessary 
equipment for advancing either by Jand or water; indeed it was anticipated, that the 
capture of Rangoon alone, or at least with that of the enemy’s other maritime pos- 
sessions, would induce the king of Ava to make overtures for peace, and accede to the 
moderate demands of the Indian government, or, at all events, that the country would 
afford sufficient water: transport to enable a considerable corps to proceed up the 
Irrawaddy towards the capital, when little doubt was entertained of a speedy submis- 
sion to the terms required ; nor were the reasons upon which these expectations of 
aid and assistance from the natives were founded without some weight. It was urged, 
that they were not Burmese, but Peguers, and a conquered people, living under the 
tyrannical sway of a government with which they had for centuries, and often success- 
fully, waged war; deprived of their court, and governed by despotic and mercenary 
chiefs, whom they obeyed from fear alone; they were represented as discontented 
with their present situation, and ever longing for their former independence ; and 
finally, that they would easily be induced to join the invading force, and to aid it, by 
every means in their power, in humbling the tyrant, under whose arbitrary rule they 
had so long suffered every species of degradation. But in these calculations, the well- 
consolidated power and judicious policy of the government towards its conquered 
provinces were overlooked, and the warlike and haughty character of the nation was so 
imperfectly known, that no correct judgment could be formed of our probable reception. 
With an overgrown opinion of their own prowess and military genius—fostered by 
frequent victories over all their neighbours, and numerous unchecked conquests during 
half a century, was it to be wondered at that they should consider the disembarkation 
of six or seven thousand men upon their coast as a hopeless business, in a country, too, 
where every man was by profession a soldier, liable at all times to be called upon for 
military service at the pleasure of the sovereign. The expectation of deriving resources 
or assistance of any kind, from a nation so constituted, and living under such a form of 
government, could no longer be indulged ; indeed, from the day the troops first landed, 
it was obvious that we had been deceived by erroneous accounts of the character and 
sentiments of the people, and that decided hostility from both Burmese and Peguers 
was afl we had to expect. 


In a single passage, therefore, we find that the Governor General and 
his Council were utterly ignorant of the character and opinions of the 
people whose country they were about to invade; they confounded the 
warlike and energetic Birman with the soft and languid Hindoo— 
they calculated on revolutionizing the conqnered province of Pegu, by 
offering to the inhabitants their ancient independence ; a political trick 
which has often succeeded in Europe as in Asia; but it has become 
stale. Norway, Sicily, and Genoa perhaps, had never been heard of 
in Rangoon, Ava, or Aracan; but, the subtle Peguers had probably 
taken their estimate of British sincerity in such matters from the fate 
of more neighbouring nations; or if not, their conquerors had left 
them nothing to desire inchange; an enemy had nothing to expect in 
exciting them to revolution. 

The character of the country itself was equally unknown, and its 
means of transport and subsistence to an enemy equally miscalculated. 
The troops were landed without equipment, almost without provisions, 
at the most unhealthy season of the year,in a most unhealthy climate ; 
in a country where they could not advance either by land or water, 
except under circumstances of almost incredible difficulty—when they 
were soon to seek their own subsistence, the country being first driven 
by their provident enemy, and so closed with wood and jungle, that, 
even if it had not been driven, no ordinary foraging party could 
om ventured to penetrate it to a sufficient distance for adequate 
supply. 


Deserted, as we found ppc the people of the country, from whom alone 
we could expect supplies, unprovided with the means of moving either by land or 
water, and the rainy monsoon just setiing in—no prospect remained to us but that of & 
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long residence in the miserable and dirty hovels of Rangoon, trusting to the transports 
for provisions, with such partial supplies as our foraging parties might procure, from 
time to time, oo and fatiguing marches into the interior of the country. 

In the neighbourhood of Rangoon itself, nothing beyond some paddy, or rice in the 
husk, was found: the careful policy of the Burmese authorities had removed far 
beyond our reach everything that was likely to be of use to an invading army; and 
it will appear hereafter with how much vigilance and care they followed up the only 
system which could have rendered the situation and prospects of the invaders seriously 
embarrassing, or have afforded to themselves a hope of ultimate success. 


* * fom oie * * 


For many days after the disembarkation of the troops, a hope was entertained that 
the inhabitants, confiding in the invitations and promises of protection that were 
circulated about the country, would return to their homes, and afford some prospect 
of local supplies during the time we were obviously doomed to remain stationary; but 
the removal of the people from their houses was only the preliminary to a concerted 
plan of laying waste the country in our front, in the hope that starvation would speedily 
force the army to leave their shores—a system long steadily persevered in, with a skill 
and unrelenting indifference to the sufferings of the poor mhabitants, that too clearly 
marked to what extremes a Burmese government and its chiefs were capable of pro- 
ceeding, in defence of their country. Every day’s experience only increased our 
disappointment, and proved how little was known of the character of the nation we 
had to deal with. 


The very writer who thus condemns the cruelty of the Burmese gover n- 
ment, would no doubt applaud to the skies the similar policy of the 
Emperor of Russia, and, amid the deplored depopulation of Rangoon, 

raise the heroic policy of the burning of Moscow. Thus is our 
judgment eternally misled by our interests, our passions, and our 
prejudices. The rainy season of Ava is, perhaps, the longest, and 
certainly the severest, that is experienced in any part of India; the 
commencement of this season was the period chosen for landing on the 
swampy banks of a great river, covered with wood and reeds; even in 
Europe such a situation would be in the highest degree dangerous to 
the troops employed in it. We have not now to learn that all alluvial 
soils are unhealthy, and that a bed of earth, fortified by decayed 
vegetable matter, is the nidus of disease, But as Castlereagh was 
thanked by both Houses for sacrificing his thousands at Walcheren, 
why should Lord Amherst be censured for devoting a few hundreds at 
Rangoon ? especially when success in the one case, and failure in the 
other, have marked his superiority in good luck, though it may not 
have added to his reputation for good judgment. 

The effect on our troops did not long remain problematical ; 
in three months one half of the army were dead, or in the hospitals. 


The rains continued during the whole month of September, and sickness had arrived 
at analarming height. An epidemic fever, which prevailed all over India, made its 
appearance among the troops, which, although in few instances of a fatal tendency, 
left all those whom it attacked in a deplorable state of weakness and debility, accom- 
panied by cramps and pains in the limbs : men discharged from the hospitals were lon 
im repairing their strength ; and too frequently indulged in pine-apples, limes, an 
other fruit with which the woods about Rangoon abound, bringing on dysentery, 
which, in their exhausted state, generally t¢rminated in death. 

_ The incessant rains, with severe and indispensable duty, no doubt added to the 
sickness ; and although the climate is perhaps as favourable to Europeans as that of 
any part of our eastern possessions, they, in particular, suffered most severely, dying in 
great numbers daily. 

_ Our situation at this time was, indeed, truly melancholy ; even those who still con- 
tinued to do their duty, emaciated and reduced, could with difficulty crawl about. The 
pe crowded, and with all the care and attention of a numerous and experienced 

ical staff, the sick for many months continued to increase, until scarcely three 
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thousand duty-soldiers were left to guard the lines. Floating hospitals were established 

at the mouth of the river, bread was furnished in sufficient quantities, but nothing 

except change of season, or of climate, seemed likely to restore the sufferers to health, 
* en 7 . * * 

By the end of October the rains bad ceased ; and the return of the cold season, at 
all times so ardently hailed with pleasure in warm climates, could not fail to receive a 
double welcome from men who had for five months experienced so much misery and 
inconvenience. It however proved, as it generally does, in countries subject to 
periodical rains, that the most unhealthy period is that which immediately follows 
their termination ; when the onwholesome exhalations from the ground, and noxious 
vapours from sheets of stagnant water, are pregnant with disease and death. This 
was felt to be particularly the case at Rangoon ; and in October, the sickness and 
number of deaths were greater than in any previous month, 


Nor were the detached corps of the army more fortunate than the 
main body. 

From Arracan we had reason to expect that the force under Brigadier-general Mor- 
rison, which had subdued that province, would be able to co-operate with the forces on 
the Irrawaddy, by crossing the mountains and descending into Ava by the pass of 
Sembeughewn, either forming a junction with Sir Archibald Campbell, or advancing on 
the capital by the left bank of the river, as circumstances might render most expedient : 
local difficulties, however, and the unhealthy state of the Arracan army, prevented 
this movement from taking place ; and Colonel Pepper, with his utmost exertions, was 
unable to obtain sufficient means of transport, for carrying his orders into effect. In 
Assam, the corps of Colonel Richards, after driving the enemy from the province, was 
prevented from pushing his successes farther on that side, by the insalubrious and desert 
regions, which still separated him from Upper Ava: unprovided with adequate stores 
or means of carriage, his troops, in any attempt to enter the Burmese territories, 
would have been exposed to the risk of sickness and starvation, with scarcely a pros- 
pect of accomplishing any object, even that of a diversion in favour of the main 
attack. 

This exceeding insalubrity of the climate could not have been prac- 
tically unknown to our Indian government, even if its probability had 
escaped their penctration; for it appears that “on the return of the 
sickly season in March and April,” (thus we have two sickly seasons 
in the year,) “our troops were compelled to withdraw from the lower 
part of the district, leaving at Ramoo, a post about sixty miles to the 
southward of Chittagong, only a small force, consisting of eight weak 
companies of Sepoys of the line, a provincial battalion, and a levy of 
five or six hundred armed Mugs.” 

We should not perhaps have dwelt so long on this subject, had we 
not observed, both in our Indian and European history, too constant a 
disregard of this most important point. The quantity of blood to be 
spilt in any expedition, may have been a subject of calculation with our 
rulers ; bat death by disease makes no figure in the Gazette, and forms 
no part of our politico-military computations. Major Snodgrass esti- 
mates the cost of every white man lost in the Burmese war, at 200/.; 
if our humanity is not excited by his narrative, our economy, at least, 
ought to be alarmed by his calculations. 

Having thus discussed the demerits of the civil administration, a 
more pleasing task remains. In the purely military conduct of the 
expedition, we only find matter of alms It. is possible that 
errors may have been committed ; and the preface of the Major's Nar- 
rative implies that there had been misrepresentations respecting the 
operations of the army. As no charge has reached us in an authentic 
form, we will not seek for subjects of accusation, when we find so many 
opportunities for praise; we will rather believe that the same since- 
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rity which had induced our author to expose (unwillingly, no doubt) 
the inefficacy and ignorance of the civil government, would have pre- 
vented the concealment of material military errors, if such had existed. 
We do not indeed expect a censor in a secretary, but we confide in the 
veracity of a gentleman. Taking, therefore, the Narrative as our 
authority, we do not hesitate to say that no British army ever distin- 
guished itself more conspicuously for courage, ‘discipline, and perseve- 
rance, under circumstances of most peculiar difficulty and depression ; 
little honour to be gained, for they were fighting, in a scarcely known 
corner of Asia, against a nation of savages; much danger to be en- 
countered, for disease, famine, and fatigue, are enemies more dreaded 
than the sword. There was little of the pride, pomp, and panoply of 
glorious war; but there was that which a soldier detests, an unseen 
enemy ; a crowded hospital and an inglorious grave. ‘The sepoys, on 
this aud many other occasions, appear to have deserved a full partici- 
pation in the honours of their European comrades. We have great 
reason to be proud of them; but while we thus vaunt the effects of our 
discipline, let us remember that the same course which has made a 
steady soldier of the peaceful and effeminate Hindoo, may have an 
equal or superior effect on the hardy and robust Birman. ‘They have 
already principles and habits of warfare which could not have been 
pees bY in them ; they are evidently an acute, enterprising, and imi- 
tative people: let us beware, that too frequent contact does not give 
them an experience of our tactics which they may turn to our discom- 
fort. There is a power inthe north of Asia which may not be slow in 
affording them assistance, should the golden-footed monarch change 
the system of his empire, and instead of raw levies, adopt the European 
fashion of a standing army. The Birmans then will become dangerous 
enemies ; peace, therefore, is our obvious policy ; we may derive great 
commercial advantages from our extended opportunities of amicable 
intercourse with this people. Major Snodgrass stafes, that their de- 
mand for our manufactures is constantly increasing ; while their pro- 
duce, and more especially their timber for ship-building, will afford 
ample subjects for barter. 

Though drawn into this digression by our wish for peace, we must 
not pass too lightly over the merits of those who obtained it; nor should 
we io justice to our author, if we did not give the reader some speci- 
men of the manly and spirited style in which he describes the achieve- 


ments of his gallant associates. 


On the morning of the 4th, a detachment, consisting of part of the forty-first regi - 
ment, the Company's Madras European regiment, and twelfth Madras native infantry, 
under Brigadier Smelt, was embarked in the flotilla for that purpose, proceeding to 
Syriam with the first of the tide. On landing, and penetrating a short distance through 
the brushwood, the old fort became visible, scarped, cleared, and prepared for our 
reception; the old wall, wherever it had given way, either renewed or covered by 
stockading ; and huge beams of wood were suspended from the intended to be 
cut away, for the purpose of crushing both the scaling-ladders and those who might 
have the hardihood to attempt to place them. 

Other obstacles had, however, to be overcome, before the troops could come in con- 
tact with the enemy ; a deep and impassable creek yor ber progress, when within 
musket-shot of the - A of sailors from his Ma ’s ship Larne, under 

accompanied the column, with the chesuentate coolness and 


Ces eae 
vity of British seamen, soon remedied the defect, and in a very short space of time 
a bridge was prepared, which enabled the column to push on to the point of attack ; 
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but neither the enemy's numerical superiority, nor their formidable preparations, had 
confirmed them in their purpose of steady resistance. While the troops were marching 
forward, aconstant fire of artillery and musketry was indeed kept up; but no sooner 
had they gained the ramparts, than all resistance ceased, and the place, with eight 
guns, and a considerable quantity of ammunition, was quietly taken possession of. 

Upon quitting the fort, the enemy retired upon the Pagoda of Syriam, pursued by a 
partof the detachment, along the narrow winding footpaths of the forest. On reach- 
ing the Pagoda, it was also found strongly occupied, with cannon pointing down every 
approach towards it from the jungle ; and, like most buildings of the same description, 
standing on a hill, surrounded by a wall, and accessible only by the regular flights of 
stairs which lead to the interior: these also were strongly barricadoed and otherwise 
defended. The column marched directly forward to the stairs, and had even partly 
ascended them before a shot was fired, the Burmese standing at their guns, coolly await- 
ing the approach ; but when at length the firing did commence, the soldiers, pushing 
briskly forward, soon closed apon the enemy, who, probably disheartened by the pre- 
sence of their comrades, who had fied from the lower fort, showed less anxiety to de- 
fend their post, than to save themselves from actual collision with a force, represented, 
no doubt, as irresistible, by those whose ill success and precipitation required an apo- 
logy, and whose fears magnified the numbers of their enemy to an alarming degree. 

Similar attacks were made with equal success upon different posts occupied by the 
enemy in the course of the month ; one, in particular, upon a succession of stockades, 
situated on the Dalla river, cost us a considerable number of brave men; but, as 
scarcely a week elapsed in which detachments of the army were not employed upon 
this harassing and indispensable war of posts, varying little in circumstances from those 
already described, it would be tedious and superfluous to give a minute detail of each 
affair as they successively occurred. 


The following very animated description will convey to the mili- 
tary reader a sufficient idea of Burmese warfare; to the soldier it 
will afford ample grounds of meditation, for he will find in it evidence 
of no insignificant acquirement in the art of war, in a people who 
could scarcely have been suspected of so much proficiency. 


In the course of the forenoon Burmese columns were observed on the west side of 
the river, marching across the plain of Dalla, towards Rangoon. They were formed 
in five or six different divisions, and moved with great regularity, led by numerous 
chiefs on horseback—their gilt umbrellas glittering in the rays of the sun, with a 
sufficiently formidable and imposing effect, at a distance that prevented our perceiving 
anything motley or mobbish, which might have been found in a closer inspection of 
these warlike legions, 

On reaching the bank of the river opposite to Rangoon, the men of the leading divi- 
sion, laying aside their arms, commenced entrenching and throwing up batteries for 
the destruction of the shipping, while the main body disappeared in a jungle in the 
rear, where they began stockading and establishing their camp, gradually reinforcing 
the =~ line as the increasing extent of the batteries and entrenc ts per- 
mutted, 

Later in the day, several heavy columns were observed issuing from the forest, 
— a mile A... front of the east face of the Great Pagoda, with flags and banners 
ying in profusion. Their march was directed along a gently-sloping woody rid 
towards me the different corps successively taking an their ground along the 
ridge, soon assumed the appearance of a complete line, extending from the forest in 
frout of the Pagoda, to within long gun-shot distance of the town, and resting on the 
river at Puzendown, which was strongly occupied by cavalry and infantry; these 
formed the left wing of the Burmese army. + hs coilve, or the continuation of the 
line, from the Great Pagoda up to Kemmendine, where it again rested on the river, 
was posted in so thick a forest, as to defy all conjecture as to its strength or situation ; 
but we were well aware that the principal force occupied the in the immediate 
vicinity of the pagoda, which was naturally considered as the key to our position, and 
upon which the great effort would ingly be made. In the course of a few hours 
we thus found ourselves completely su , with the narrow channel of the Ran- 
gree river alone unoccupied in our rear, and with only the limited space within our 


sediciously 
far as celerity, order, and regularity are concerned, the 
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corps took up their stations in the line, reflected much credit on the arrangement of 
the Burmese commander. When this singular and presumptuous formation was com- 
pleted, the soldiers of the left columns, also laying aside their spears and muskets, 
commenced operations with their entrenching tools, with such activity and good will, 
that in the course of a couple of hours their line had wholly disappeared, and could 
not be traced by a parapet of new earth gradually increasing in height, and assuming 
such forms as the skill and science of the engineer suggested. 

The moving masses, which had s0 very lately attracted our anxious attention, had 
sunk into the ground; and to any one who had not witnessed the whole scene, the 
existence of these subterranean legions would not bave been credited: the occasional 
movement of a chief, with his gilt chattah (umbrella), from place to place, superin- 
tending the progress of their labour, was the only thing that now attracted notice, 
By a distant observer, the hills, covered with mounds of earth, would have been 
taken for anything rather than the approaches of an attacking army ; but to us who 
had watched the whole strange proceeding, it seemed the work of magic or enchant- 
ment. 

In the afternoon his Majesty’s thirteenth regiment and the eighteenth Madras 
Native Infantry, under Major Sale, were ordered to move rapidly forward upon the 
busily-employed and too-confident enemy ; and, as was suspected, they were found 
wholly unprepared for such a visit,* or for our acting in any way, against such nume- 
rous opponents, on the offensive. They had scarcely perceived the approach of our 
troops before they were upon them, and the fire which they at last commenced 
proved wholly inadequate to checking their advance. Having forced a passage 
through the entrenchments, and taken the enemy in flank, the British detachment 
drove the whole line from their cover with considerable loss ; and having destroyed as 
many of their arms and tools as they could find, retired unmolested before the nume- 
rous bodies which were now forming on every side around them, 

The trenches were found to be a succession of holes, eapable of containing two men 
each, and excavated, so as to afford shelter, both from the weather and the fire of an 
enemy ; even a shell lighting in the trench could at most but killtwo men. Asit is 
not the Burmese system to relieve their troops in making these approaches, each hole 
contained a sufficient supply of rice, water, and even fuel for its inmates; and under 
the excavated bank, a bed of straw or brushwood was prepared, in which one man 
could sleep while his comrade watched. When one line of trench is completed, its 
occupiers, taking advantage of the night, push ferward to where the second line is to 
be opened, their place being immediately taken up by fresh troops from the rear, and 
so on progressively,—the number of trenches occupied varying according to the force 
of the besiegers, to the plans of the general, or to the nature of the ground. The 
Burmese, in the course of the evening, re-occupied their trenches, and re-com- 
menced their labours, as if nothing had o¢curred ; their commander, however, took 
the precaution of bringing forward a strong corps of reserve to the verge of the forest, 
from which his left wing had issued, to protect it from any future interruption in its 
operations. 


The Burmese have great faith in astrology, and it appears that a 
considerable corps of bigots or impostors accompany their army. 
The Invulnerables form another and singular portion of their troops: 
these men, excited hy opium, and emboldened by superstition, show a 
marked contempt of danger; some of them exhibited a war-dance of 
defiance, upon the most exposed parts of the defences, even during the 
heat of action. To this corps was confided the dangerous task of 


driving our troops from their post in the great temple near Rangoon. 





* This was owing to a defect in Burman tactics, or some barbarous prejudice by 
which they are induced to regard the posting of videttes and sentinels as a sign of 
fear. Thus the Gooro write to the King of Ava: ‘‘ Before the English march, more 
than twenty horse go five or six miles, to look right and left on the road, and 
rerig? then the army marches after. ae aps te are very much yee his 

Majesty’s army coming by night quietly, and creeping in upon them by surprise ; 
ny alka aelghaas aetuintetpanhaath their great guns’ force upon you; this gives 
them courage. If they fight you hand to hand, they cannot—they are too much 
afraid.’’—Appendiz, 313. : 
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At midnight, on the $0th, the attempt was accordingly made, the Invulnerables, 
armed with swords and muskets, rushing in a compact body from the bene under the 


Pagoda ; a small piquet, thrown out in our front, retiring in slow and y order, skir- 
mishing with the head of the advancing column, until it reached the stairs leading up 
to the Pagoda, at the summit of which the troops were drawn out, silently awaiting 
the approach of the Invulnerables, whose numbers in the darkness of the night (the 
moon having set previous to the commencement of the attack) could only be guessed 
at, by the noise and clamour of their threats and imprecations upon the impious stran- 
gers, if they did not immediately evacuate the sacred temple, as, guided by a few glim- 
mering lanterns in their front, they boldly and rapidly advanced in a dense multitude 
along the narrow pathway leading to the northern gateway. At length vivid flashes, 
followed by the cannon’s thundering peals, broke from the silent ramparts of the British 
post, stilling the tumult of the advancing mass, while showers of grape and successive 
vollies of musketry fell with dreadful havoc among their crowded ranks, against which 
the imaginary shield of self-deceit and imposition was found of no avail, leaving the 
unfortunate Invulnerables scarcely a chance between destruction and inglorious flight. 
Nor did they hesitate long upon the alternative ; a few devoted enthusiasts may have 
despised to fly, but as they all belonged to the same high-favoured caste, and had 
brought none of their less-favoured countrymen to witness their disgrace, the great 
body of them soon sought for safety in the jungle, where they, no doubt, invented a 
plausible account of their night’s adventure, which, however effectual it may have 
proved in saving their credit, had also the good effect to us of preventing them in future 
from volunteering upon such desperate services, and contributed, in some degree, to 
protect the troops from being so frequently deprived of their night’s rest. 


A more singular enemy awaited us near Prome. 


The corps of Maha Nemiow had for some days remained stati within a morn- 
ing's walk of Prome, assiduously occupied in strengthening their hidden position in 
the jungles of Simbike and Kyalaz, on the Nawine river, maintaining so close and vigi- 
lant a watch, and conducting matters with so much secrecy, as to prevent us from gain- 
ing the slightest information either as to the extent or nature of their defences, or the 
intention of their leader, when finished. Eight thousand men of his corps d’armée 
were Shans, who had not yet come in contact with our troops, and were expected to 
fight with more spirit and resolution than those who had a more intimate acquaintance 
with their enemy. In addition to a numerous list of Chobwas and petty princes, these 
levies were accompanied by three young and handsome women of high rank, who were 
believed, by their superstitious countrymen, to be endowed not only with the gift of 
prophecy and foreknowledge, but to possess the miraculous power of turning aside the 
balls of the English, rendering them wholly innocent and harmless. These Amazons, 
drest in warlike costume, rode constantly among the troops, inspiring them with courage 
and ardent wishes for an early meeting with their foe, as yet only known to them by the 
deceitful accounts of their Burmese masters. 

On the 30th of November arrangements were made for attacking the enemy on the 
following morning, beginning with the left, and taking the three corps d‘armée rapidly 
in detail, which their insulated situation afforded every facility for doing. Commodore 
Sur James Brisbane, with the flotilla, was to commence a cannonade upon the enemy's 
post, upon both banks of the Irrawaddy, at daylight, and a body of Native infantry 
was at the same time to advance along the margin of the river, upon the Kee Whon- 
gee’s position at Napadee, and to drive in his advanced posts upon the main body, 
drawing the enemy's whole attention to his right and centre, while the columns were 
marching out for the real attack upon the left, at Simbike. Leaving four regiments of 
Native infantry in garrison, at daylight, on the morning of the ist of December, the 
rest of the force was assembled, and formed in two columns of attack at a short dis- 
tance in front of Prome ; one, under Brigadier-general Cotton, marched by the straight 
road leading to Simbike, while the other, accompanied by the commander of the forces, 


crossed the Nawine river, moving along its right bank, for the of attacking the 
enemy in the rear, and cutting off bis Seuent upon the Kee Wongee 


jungle, where the villages of Simbike 
ie Menthe siver {a the sean, atch wood on either flank, 


open space in front, defended by cross fires from the zigzagging 
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The Brigadier-general having quickly made his dispositions, the troops, consisting of 
His Majesty's forty-first in front, and the flank companies of His Majesty’s Royal and 
eighty-ninth regiments, with the eighteenth Madras Native infantry in flank, moved for- 
ward with their usual intrepidity : the Shans, encouraged by the presence of their vete- 
ran commander, who, unable to walk, was carried from point to point, in a handsomely- 
gilded litter ; and cheered by the example, and earnest exhortations to fight bravely, of 
the fearless Amazons, offered a brave resistance to the assailants; but no sooner was a 
lodgment made in the interior of their crowded works, than confusion ensued, and they 
were unable longer to contend with, or check the progress of, the rapidly-increasing 
line which formed upon their ramparts, and from whose destructive vollies there was 
no escaping: the strongly-built inclosures, of their own construction, everywhere pre- 
venting flight, dead and dying blocked up the few and narrow outlets from the work. 
Horses and men ran in wild confusion from side to side, trying to avoid the fatal fire ; 

ps were employed in breaking down, and trying to force a passage through the de- 
fences, while the brave, who disdained to fly, still offered a feeble and ineffectual oppo- 
sition to the advancing troops. The gray-headed Chobwas of the Shans, in particular, 
showed a noble example to their men, sword} in hand, singly maintaining the unequal 
contest, nor could signs or gestures of good treatment induce them to forbearance—at- 
tacking all who offered to approach them with humane or friendly feelings, they only 
sought the death which too many of them found. Maha Nemiow himself fell while 
bravely urging his men to stand their ground, and his faithful attendants being like- 
wise killed by the promiscuous fire while in the act of carrying him off, his body, with 
his sword, Whongee’s chain, and other insignia of office, were found among the dead. 
One of the fair Amazons also received a fatal bullet in the breast, but the moment she 
was seen, and her sex was recognized, the soldiers bore her from the scene of death to 
a cottage in the rear, where she soon expired. 

While this was passing in the interior of the stockades, Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
column, pushing rapidly forward to their rear, met the defeated and panic-struck fugi- 
tives in the act of emerging from the jungle, and crossing the Nawine river: the horse- 
artillery‘was instantly unlimbered, and opened a heavy fire upon the crowded fort. 
Another of the Shan ladies was here observed fiying on horseback with the defeated 
remnant of her people; but before she could gain the opposite bavk of the river, where 
a friendly forest promised safety and protection, a shrapnel exploded above her head, 
and she fell from her horse into the water; but whether killed, or only frightened, 
could not be ascertained, as she was immediately borne off by her attendants. 


Pressed as we are for space, we cannot omit another extract. 


Shortly after eleven o’clock the fire commenced from our batteries, and continued 
without intermission, and with great effect, for nearly two hours, by which time the 
troops intended for the assault were embarked in boats, under the superintendence of 
Captain Chads, senior naval officer, at some distance above the place, to ensure their 
not being carried past it by the force of the stream. ‘he first Bengal brigade, con- 
sisting of his Majesty’s thirteenth and thirty-eighth regiments, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sale, was directed to land below the stockade, and attack it by the south-west 
angle, while three brigades were ordered to land above the place, and after carrying 
some outworks, to attack it by the northern face. Notwithstanding every previous 
arrangement, and the utmost exertion of every one employed, the current, together 
with a strong northerly wind, carried the first brigade, under all the fire of the place, 
to its destined point of attack, before the other brigades could reach the opposite shore, 
and being soon formed under the partial cover of a shelving bank, without waiting a 
moment for the co-operation of the other troops, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Frith, 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Sale having been wounded in the boats,) moved forward to the 
assault with a steadiness and regularity that must have struck awe into the minds of 
their opponents ; and in a very short time, entered by escalade, and established them- 
selves in the interior of the works. 

A prouder or more gratifying sight has seldom, perhaps, been witnessed, than this 
mere handful of gallant fellows driving a dense multitude of from ten to fifteen thousand 
armed men before them, from works of such strength, that even Memiaboo, contrary 
to all custom, did not think it necessary to leave them until the troops were in the act 
of carrying them. The other brigades cutting in upon the enemy's retreat, completed 
their defeat ; they were driven, with severe loss, from all their stockades, leaving the 
whole of their artillery and military stores in our possession. 

But these examples were not sufficient to overcome the obstinate 


courage of the Burmans ; they tried another action, were again 
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defeated, and the proud court of Ava sued for peace to an army of 
little more than three thousand men, advancing on its capital. The 
conclusion is well known. Ava was probably saved, and the soldiers 
were most grievously disappointed, for they had formed high expec- 
tation of the riches of the golden-footed monarch, and looked to the 
plundgr of his capital as the reward of all their toils. 

To the military reader, and especially to those who have served in 
India, this work cannot fail to be acceptable; it is a soldier’s journal, 
and, in the early parts more especially, written as a soldier's journal 
ought to be—in a manly and unpretending style. There is one defect, 
however, which we must notice, and that more particularly as the in- 
formation withheld must have heen within the author’s reach; there 
are no official returns of killed and wounded, nor of the losses by 
sickness; these are material points, and ought not to have been 
overlooked. 

The general reader may perhaps be disappointed in finding so little 
of individual anecdote of our own troops, and so imperfect an account 
of the manners and habits of the people of the country; it is probable 
that he will be amply supplied from other sources, and that to the 
account of Colonel Symes, Colonel Francklin, Mrs. Judson, Dr. 
Buchanan, and Mr. Hough, will soon be added other sources of in- 
formation as to this curious race of half-civilized savages. Our own 
impression, indeed, is highly in their favour; they no doubt have 
vices, but they are the vices of their state; to compensate these, they 
are hardy, brave, patient, enterprising, gay and witty. Ou. gallant 
author, indeed, does not appear to relish the style of Burmese 
oratory, and is even so unjust as to withhold his approbation of their 
wit. ‘The following concise exposé excites the majors anger; to us it 
appears to contain the very essence of political wisdom. 

“ On the evening of the 31st, a Burmese came out of the fort, with 
a piece of dirty canvass, containing the following laconic epistle from 
the Bandoola:—‘ In war we find each other’s force; the two countries 
are at war for nothing, and we know not each other’s minds.’” As to 
the dirty canvass, we will say nothing in its justification ; gilt vellum, 
hot-pressed and wirewove, would have been infinitely more genteel 
and diplomatic ; but we doubt whether all the collective wisdom of all 
the European congresses, would have contrived so true, so com- 
prehensive, or so philosophical a note. Perhaps there may have been 
a little jealousy in the case; for in the next example which we shall 
quote, the gallant secretary, who no doubt prided himself on the 
delicate finesse of his disatch is thrown completely into the back 
ground by the witty answer of his barbarous adversary. At the taking 
of Melloone, cash to the amount of from thirty to forty thousand 
rupees was found in the house of Prince Memiaboo; “ but what 
was of still more consequence, as affording undeniable proof of the 
treacherous and perfidious conduct of the prince, Wongees, and their 
government, during the late proceedings, both the English and Bur- 
mese copies of the treaty were also found in the house, just in the 
same state as when signed and sealed at the meeting of the 3d.” 

Memiaboo and bis beaten army retired from the scene of their disasters with all 
possible haste, and the British commiander prepared to follow him up without delay ; 
before, however, commencing his march, he despatched a messenger with the unratified 
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treaty, to the Kee Wongee, as well to show the Burmese chiefs that their perfidy was 
discovered, as to give them the means of still performing their engagements; but 
merely telling the latter, in his note, that in the hurry of departure from Melloone, he 
had forgotten a document which he might now find more useful and acceptable to his 
government, than they had a few days previously considered it. ‘The Wongee and his 
colleague politely returned their best thanks for the paper, but observed that the same 
hurry which had caused the loss of the treaty, had compelled them to leave behind a 
large sum of money, which they also much regretted, and which they were sure the 
British general only waited an opportunity of returning. 

We will quote a third example from a different authority. “ They 
[ the nas are slaves of the Emperor, and it is viewed as a mark 
of treason to dissent in this respect (religion) from his will. Thus, 
when the keen reasoners and disputants among their doctors could not 
gainsay the zeal, talents, and Christian doctrine of Mr. Judson, and 
applied to the liberal-minded Maywoon Mia-day-mim to interfere, 
and send him away, asserting that, by means of Moung-shway-quong, 
a convert, every endeavour was making ‘ to turn the priests’ rice-pot 
bottom upward,’ he calmly replied, ‘ What consequence? Let the 
priests turn it back again.’” Happy had it been for mankind, for 
Europe in all ages, for France and Ireland in the present, if all rulers 
had been as wise as Maywoon Mia-day-mim, and had left the clergy 
to take care of their own provision, which no doubt they would have 
done without the aid of the civil or military arm. Let us add one 
short maxim to the wisdom of the Burmese Viceroy: “ Rice-pots are 
never so apt to turn bottom upwards as when they are over-fall and 
flowing over.” We only give the text, the Church of Ireland must 
supply the commentary: but before we quit the subject, we must take 
the occasion of doing the Indian government the Justice to say, that 
with all their mismanagement, they have had the prudence to leave 
the rice-pots to themselves in spite of the Evangelicals, who would fain 
dip their fingers in the pan, though they should throw an empire into 
hot water by overturning it. Our settlements in Ava will afford 
tempting occasion to these gentry; the people, by all account, hold 
their religious opinions by as slight a tenure as the clergy, who in the 
reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, changed 
their religion at the will of the sovereign, then not much less despotic 
than the golden-footed monarch. It was not in Birmah only, that to 
dissent from the opinions of the Prince was viewed as a mark of 
treason, or that “ then he is worthy of death,” was the appropriate 
sentence of an unauthorised convert from the existing, or an obstinate 
adherent to the late established, religion; before we condemn the 
indifference of the semi-barbarous Burmese, let us re-peruse a page or 
two of our own history. In another point Ava will suit the mis- 
sionaries well—the inhabitants are accustomed to a begging priest- 
hood. How they will like the law, that the Rhahan must make no 
noise when he comes for his offering,* is a different question. 





_ *“ The Rhahans are allowed to eat every thing they receive as a present, provided 
it be ready dressed ; for they never kindle a fire, for fear of destroying some insect. 
On professing, the phongie, or novice, is told, that his first duty consists in eating that 
food ouly which is procured by the labour and motion of the muscles of the feet. What 
is meant is this: Every morning, as soon as they can distinguish the veins on their 
hands, the Rahhans issue from their convents, and spread themselves all over the 
neighbouring streets and villages ; as they pass along, they stop at different doors, but 
without saying a word, If the people of the house are disposed to be charitable, or 
R2 
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We are obliged to conclude somewhat abruptly, leaving many in- 
teresting points untouched ; on some of these the reader will find 
incidental information in the Narrative of Major Snodgrass; a con- 
nected account of the Barmese empire is, however, still a desideratum. 
Should it ever appear, it is more than probable that we shall return to 
the subject, and make amends for our present omissions 








THE BLUE MAN, 


Anp why should not there be a blue man as well as a blue wo- 
man? If there be a blue stocking in one sex, why should there not 
be a blue gaiter in the other? Blue is an epithet hitherto always 
applied to women ; but when did nature ever confine a species to one 
sex ¢ if there be a female blue, of course there must be a male blue, 
and they generally herd together, and are always to be found together ; 
and every body is acquainted with a blue man, though no one as yet 
has known him by that name. When I say there are men blues, of 
course I do not mean a great he-guardsman, who never wrote a book 
in his life, or even contribated to an albam. Still less do I mean a real 
literary man, who has written a readable book, and may contribute to 
some magazine. The man I meanis something above a mere collector 
of autographs for ladies, though, of course, he possesses a collection ; 
and beyond a mere copier of Lord Byron's poctry into an albumpthough 
he undoubtedly contributes his “ original stanzas,” or impromptu 
sonnet. A female blue can hardly exist without a male blue, to whom 
she looks up for her daily bread of flattery ; and admires his talents 
in proportion as he exaggerates hers. But if a female blue cannot ex- 
ist without a male blue, certainly there could be no male blue without 
a female blue, because from her, and from no other, does he derive his 
very existence, name, and fame. He is completely out of the pale of 
any other society, being much too shallow for men of talent and 
thought, too deep for those who have none. He has no pursuit or 
conversation in common with the generality of young men, who either 
think him a bore or a coxcomb (I think him both) ; his element, then, 
is the drawing-room of aliterarylady. There you may see him about 
the hour of nine in the evening, (he is not often asked at the more 
valued hour of seven,) before the gentlemen have come up from the 
dining-room, and about a quarter of an hour after the ladies have left 
it, stationed with his back against the mantel-piece, his general posi- 
tion, either playing with the chimney ornaments, or the pages of a 
magazine, or with a new book, or a scrap of poetized paper he is going 


have not already given 
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to read from, but generally beating emphatic time to his words with a 
mother-of-pearl paper-cutter. There he stands, with a levee of ladies 
clustering about him, like the Pleiades, the object to which each lan- 
guishing or eager eye is turned ; that is, when it is not turned upwards, 
in eloquent admiration of his “ beautiful sentiments.” He talks to 
them like an encyclopedia, (which book, by the bye, is a very favour- 
ite and convenient study of his,) but for the most part disdaining the 
common everyday topic of “the beautiful character of so and so in 
Scott’s last novel ;” takes his stand on the reviews, as common a position 
certainly, but a higher one in the sphere of ladies’ literary conversation. 
it isa received rule with blue men to get up the Reviews, for there they are 
always safe ; they are an easy abstract of the literature of the day; a 
short cut to knowledge, and always afford a ready subject for conver- 
sation. However the Blue Man at the mantel-piece, whenever I have 
strayed into the drawing-room and observed hiv:, does not always give 
his fair auditory a dissertation on this and that article, or a refutation 
of this or that argument ; that might be very dull to them, and very 
unsatisfactory to himself. He may, perhaps, eulogize a sentiment, or 
refer to a “ beautiful passage,” or repeat a good thing of Sydney 
Smith's, which he has got up, but chiefly does he tell to his inquiring 
and admiring crowd who wrote this and who wrote that; what are the 
numbers, and the names, and the talent, in the new dynasty of the 
Quarterly ; or, perhaps, the alterations he suggested to young Macaulay 
in his “ really very tolerable article” in the Edinburgh. Being fond 
of great names, which give him the semblance of a great man, he 
opens yet wider the starry eyes of his constellation of listeners, making 
them fixed stars, as he tells them how his friend Southey called on 
him at breakfast the other day, and hurried him off without his second 
cup of tea to , in order to look over a manuscript of 's. 
He tells them how often and how vainly Colburn, and, indeed, Camp- 
bell himself, had begged he would give them another article for the 
New Monthly; but indeed he had no time now. He hints that a man 
may pick up a good deal, and with very little trouble, by contributing 
to “ these magazines.” He used to do so when he first came to town, 
but now other and higher matters (he must not say what just at present) 
prevented him thinking of these things. Sinner and slave that he is, not one 
penny of any body’s money did he ever touch. Not one line of his ever ap- 
peared in print, save in “ poet’s corner,” or a letter to the editor of 
some newspaper; butin his drawers, ifany body would take the trouble 
to look, they would find sundry rolls of MS., tied up with tape ; and in 
his desk would be found (if he has not burnt them, but kept them as 
autographs of celebrated editors and publishers,) various notes, which 
run in the following easy, unformal, and friendly style :-— 

“The Editor of the resents his compliments to Mr. 
———, and is obliged by his polite offer of the accompanying article. 
There are objections, however, as regards its suiting the pages of the 
= so well as some others which have preceded it, and of which 
an abundant stock remains on hand. It is, therefore, returned with 
ac ” ‘This letter is no fiction, but a real verbatim copy 
cousin of mine showed me with a little degree 
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f ticle, which he was sure, from the civility of that note, would be fa- 
vourably received. 

It will be seen, from what has been said, that the Blue Man must be 
an accomplished liar, and that’s a pity, because, as to his profession, 
he is generally a popular preacher ; sometimes, indeed, a young bar- 
rister. But I am inclined to think there are more blue popular 
preachers than blue barristers; the former are more in the habit of 
living upon ladies’ smiles, sometimes, indeed, upon their tears. The 
complexion of a Blue Man is generally fair, blue eyes, of course, and 
light hair; though I have known them dark, with dark hair, and then 
they are generally very sallow, and the cast of their countenance me- 
lancholy, that is, interesting. 

Perhaps a history of the early education, habits, and manners of a 
Blue Man may not be uninteresting to the philosophic reader. 1 cau 
give it partly; yet perhaps it will be thought I take too much upon 
myself, and write too fluently on a subject I am not acquainted with : 
but I am acquainted with it, and know all about the matter. I have 
been behind the scenes; I will tell you how. I have a cousin, of whom 
1 hinted somewhat, who isa decided Blue Man, and a very fine and fair 
specimen of the species in question. I was at the same school with him 
when he was about ten, and Ia year and a half older. He was a pale, 
rather sickly and sallow boy; with that hasty, peevish expression of 
countenance,and mistrustful, unsociable manner, which made me and 
other boys always long to lick him; and so we did, though he was my 
cousin. He had the character of muzzing a good deal; but after all, 
it was not at his lessons ; there we did him wrong ; but I found out af- 
terwards it was at those abominable efforts of juvenile genius which 
mothers delight in so much. Copies of bad verses; most heroic 
essays about Jupiter, Hannibal, or the Trojan war; and sometimes a 
play, according to his notions of one. As to his mother, it was the old 
story over again. She showed this nonsense to her friends in the boy’s 
presence, gave him sweetmeats for his precocious compositions, and 
paid him a penny a line for his poetry. Thus encouraged, all these 
proofs of genius accumulated in his brain and on his paper, so much 
as, in a great measure, to push Latin and Greek from their stools. I 
lost sight of him after the space of two years, being taken away 
from school, where I left him to his literature and lollipops. 

The next time I fell in with him was at College, where he contributed 
to the Cambridge Chronicle; drank nearly a dozen of white wine du- 
ring his three years; consumed a great deal of tea; read magazines, 
and wrote for them without success ; filled albums with rhymes aud 
beautiful extracts in prose; visited a banker’s family, with whose 
daughter he commenced a literary flirtation, and taught her the 
principles of Spurzheim ; gave literary tea-parties, with wax candles 
and lemonade; got up speeches for the Union, and shirked the 
replies ; wrote a five-act tragedy, consequently complained of the 
stupidity of managers; wore out a great many caps and gowns, 
for he seldom sported heaver ; wrote for all the prizes, and wrote to all 
his friends te come and hear him recite them—always, unfortunately, 
was very near getting them; was joint editor of a wretched weekly 
pamphlet, which died a miserable death three weeks after its birth ; 
took a poor degree, took his leave, and, finally, took orders. 
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I next saw him at a large country-house of an uncle of ours,in which a 
large winter party was congregated; and then his great ambition was 
to be thought a reading and a knowing, and what is generally called 
a remarkably clever young man ; for which purpose there were always 
a great many books missing from the library, which he carried up into 
his bedroom ; and took care the people in the house should hear him 
raking out his fire at two o’clock in the morning. The housemaid no 
doubt saw his tomes, and wondered at his learning and late hours; 
probably told it in the servants’ hall, and privately it came to the ears 
of the guests. I can’t conceive how he contrived to procure such a 
large correspondence as he had. Every morning at breakfast the 
servant brought him such a pile of letters, as made every body think 
hima very happy man, perhaps a great man; certainly a man of some 
consequence. These letters he used to receive with an air of concern; 
lock over their directions and post marks; then gravely, but ostenta- 
tiously, (for he always put the franks uppermost,) lay them down by 
the side of his plate, till breakfast was over, when he would again 
look at their directions and post marks, thrust them into his pocket, 
and march into the library to read his probable nothings. He never 
rode out with us, for he could not ride, the wretch! he never went out 
shooting, for he said it was cruel, and some ladies smiled approba- 
tion at his tenderness; he never played billiards,and the only game 
he condescended to play was chess. Scene the fourth and last 
of this strange eventful history is laid ‘in London. Thither he went, 
sent by his anxious mother, who was convinced he would make a great 
display in the metropolis. He took ledgings, after ample instructions 
from his careful parent, to look after his tea and sugar ; to lock up the 
one, and take care the mice did not soil the other; to have an eye on 
the lodging-house maid, that she might not pilfer his pens or sealing- 
wax; to buy his own candles, to take care his linen was well aired, and 
to write home a long letter once a week. 

By an introduction to Murray and a subscription to Colburn’s ; by a 
plausibility of manner, aud a volubility of tongue; by some little 
talent, and a great deal of assurance, he contrived to pick up much 
literary gossip. He knew what publications were coming out; found 
out the writers of different articles in reviews and magazines: twice 
walked down Bond-street in company with Moore, “Tommy Moore,” 
as he always ealled him in company; breakfasted once with 
, and was asked toa tea party at Mrs. B.’s; and thus furnished 
with literary news, with topies to enlarge upon, and matter for boast- 
ing, he became the kind of mantel-piece Blue Man, I endeavoured, in 
the first instance, te describe ; a sort of literary pedlar, who was ever 
surrounded by a host of female customers, eager and anxious for his 
wares ; or, to speak more sublimely, like Satura with a luminous coro- 
net of circling beauties, shining and shone upon. 

The most extraordinary thing to me was the glibness and facility 
with which he used te bring out, twenty in a minute, the names of all 
who ever figured in modern print, or were given credit for a grain of 
talent; his nature, however, always made him give the preference to 
female genius. He was intimate with Miss Edgeworth, and had danced 
(I mean he said so) with all her younger sisters. L..E. L. had 
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often shown him her poems before publication ; and the secret of her 
love he was well acquainted with; and that put me in miud that he 
once, but once only, hinted he was the cause of the Ennuyée’s melan- 
choly and wanderings. At Hampstead he had dined with Miss 
Benger and drank tea with Miss Baillie, where he met Miss Aikin, 
who introduced him to somebody else. His library was full of presen- 
tation copies. Mrs. H. Moore had given him her “Practical Piety,” 
and Mrs. Opie her “ Lying in all its Branches.” I never saw the 
effect of the first in his conduct ; and his picture wonld make a good 
illustrative frontispiece to the latter. But let me leave him to his 
mantel-piece, his lady lectures, and his seven cups of tea, which he 
drinks in imitation of Dr. Johnson. I will say no more. My blue 
cousin would look black enough if he thought I had been taking his 
likeness—only my great safety is, that his vanity would never allow 
him to recognise himself as the original of the picture, and I am 


content he should not—Requiescat in pace. <. 








SUMMARY OF THE 
NATIONAL LAMENT FOR JANUARY, 1827. 


The year commenced with signs of grief— 
The Duke of York beyond relief! 

The Guards and Tenth sent off to fight, 
Lament their own and Prince’s plight— 
The nation, too, the thoughts abhor 

Of plunging in another war ; 

And grieve to think that Canning’s speech 
May be the cause of Europe’s breach— 
The Premier ‘self regrets his slips, 
Erases words, and dams his lips. 

The army weeps the Royal Marshal, 
And dreads a patron far more partial— 
The City, too, is plunged in woe, 

“ His Highness and the funds so low”— 
The gamblers in high life are sad, 

“ His Highness and their case so bad.” 
The fifth his Royal Highness died, 

And not a single eye was dried— 

The sixth, the Times and other papers 
Exposed the Prince’s former capers ; 

And then they donn'd the sable borders, 
To pass their sentence, like Recorders— 
Same day, old Christmas’ feast was kept, 
And those who could not keep it, wept. 
No bounds assuage the nation’s grief ! 
Full fourteen pence a pound is beef. 
They weep at once the price of pork, 
And death of Frederick, Duke of York. 
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The Theatres were closed two nights, 
And all the actors grieved, poor wights ! 
Othello then was play’d by Kean, 

And numbers wept the strangling scene. 
Oh! will our sorrows know no end ? 

All classes weep the General friend ; 
"Tis said, too, that we're bound to wear 
A six weeks’ mourning for our care. 
Our tailors, too, enhance these woes, 

By charging double for black clothes.— 
The fourteenth came a hurricane, 
That did much damage on the main. 
Two hundred feet of London Dock 

Fell in, and caused a mighty shock.— 
The fifteenth day, a sad report 
O’erwhelm'd with grief the Chancery Court. 
In cause Lucena versus Crawford, 

The Counsel ’self refused to jaw for’t. 
So long ago he’d done his part, 

That nought had been retain’d by Hart— 
From t’other’s brain the case was worn, 


And nought could be more dim than Horne. 


Sixteenth, Long Wellesley's case came on, 
He weeps his Prince and children gone. 
Same day, in mourning for his Prince, 
Whose loss these general woes evince, 

Our grave Recorder donn’d his cap, 

And doom’d to death an eight-year chap ; 
And twenty others, who bemoan 

The death of Frederick—and their own. 
Ah me! what woe and troubles wait 

Upon a Prince’s funeral state ! 

’T were vain to tell the pangs endured 

By thousands in the mob immured ; 

The shoes and pockets lost or pick’d, 

The women trampled on or kick’d— 

All, too, to testify our grief 

For him, our late Commanding Chief! 
What numbers crowded to his bier, 

And graced his burial with—good cheer ! 
And spent along the road such sums ! 

And mourn’d—the want of muffled drums ! 
The King himself is gone to Brighton— 
Excuse me—but I cannot write on. 

The dire calamity absorbs 

All thoughts, and steeps in tears these orbs. 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED DISINFECTANTS. * 


M. Laparraeve, a chemist in Paris, has discovered a new appli- 
cation of certain chemical substances, which is likely to prove one of 
the greatest blessings that science has as yet conferred upon humanity. 
If the promises, which the present state of the experiments hold out, 
are fulfilled, the name of the philanthropical discoverer must take its 
place by the side of that of Jenner. 

In the year 1819, the Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industry in France, declared as a subject for competition, the meaus 
of destroy} ing the insalubrity attendant upon what is called, in French, 
Vart du boyaudier, which is, in fact, the art of preparing the intes- 
tines of animals for the use of the musical instrument-maker, and 
the other purposes for which catgut and strings of the same kind are 
employed. The object was proposed in the following terms; “ To 


find a chemical or mechanical process to remove the mucous mem- 


branes of the intestines used in the manufacture of gut strings, 
without employing maceration, and in such a manner as to pre- 
rent putgefaction.” This prize appears to have been suggested by 
the Prefect of the Police, to whom the charge of guarding the sa- 
lubrity of the French metropolis is committed. Some partial trials 
had alrealy led to the belief, that a skilful use of alkaline lixivia 
and acid baths, might afford the solution of the problem. 

The prize of 1,500 frances was adjudged to M. Labarraque, on the 
30th October, 1822. His memoir remained six months in the hands 
of the Council of the Society, who could not find out the disinfecting 
process, until they had witnessed its effects on more than a thousand 
OX intestines in full putrefaction. 

The process was next applied to the disinfecting of corpses ; which, 
by the application of M. Labarraque’s method, are immediately de- 
prived of their offensive odour, and their putrescency checked. The 
Council of Health at Paris adopted the plan; and the Prefect of 
Police caused all the bodies deposited at the Morgue, to be conserved 
by the application of M. Labarraque’s disinfectants. 

The process was next applied to the purification of lazarettos, mer- 
chandize in quarantine, and the persons of soldiers, sailors, and pas- 
sengers of ships. It was found to prevent the propagation of disease 
by infection. 

The method of M. Labarraque excited considerable attention among 
the scientific men of France, who unanimously acknowledged its effi- 
cacy in the cases already alluded to. Its extensive and still more 
useful application to the cure of disease in all cases of disorgani- 
zation in the living being, was as yet only the subject of experiment. 
For the obligations, however, which it was alrea y certain the world 





* An Essay on the Use of Chlorurets of Oxide of Sodium and of Lime, as powerful 
Disinfecting Agents, and of the Chloruret of Oxide of Sodium, more especially as a 
Remedy of considerable Efficacy in the Treatment of Hospital Gangrene ; Phagedenic, 
Syphilitic, and ill-conditioned Ulcers ; Mortifications, and various other Diseases. De- 
dicated, by Permission, to the Right Honourable Robert Peel. By Thomas Alcock, 
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owed to the ingenuity and the philanthropy of M. Labarraque, in 1825 
the Royal Institute of France decreed to the author of the discovery 
of the disinfecting properties of the chlorurets, a prize of three 
thousand frances, which he received on the 20th June, amidst the accla- 
mations of that learned body. 

M. Labarraque, in speaking of the extended application of his dis- 
coveries, observes that “ It was doubtless a very happy circumstance 
to have arrested animal decomposition, and to have annihilated, as it 
were, several causes of death: for who is not aware of the fatal influ- 
ence of putrefied animal emanations diffused in the air which we 
breathe, and carrying with them the germ of mortal diseases ? 
But there remained something still more fortunate: it was that of 
finding the possibility of arresting decomposition in the living body. 
I have had the happiness to observe this prodigy performed by the 
application of the chloruret of oxide of sodium to wounds.” 

The term chloruret is the English form of the French word, 
chlorure. The chloruret of the oxide of sodium may also be desig- 
nated as the chloruret of soda, or the chloride of soda. The chlo- 
ruret of lime, formerly called the oxymuriate of lime, is sometimes 
also termed the chloride of lime. The instructions for the prepara- 
tion of these substances, according to the different uses for which they 
are intended, shall be given towards the end of this article. We shall 
now proceed to detail from Mr. Alcock’s publication, which is a col- 
lection of all that is known on the subject, the more remarkable in- 
stances and cases of the application of these chlorurets as disin- 
fectants. 

The following is an example of the effects of a solution of chloruret 
of lime, on a corpse in a high state of putrefaction; and which, after 
being interred for a month, was taken up for the purpose of judicial 
examination. Mr. Alcock has translated the official report, which 
gives a clear account of the case. 


The following is a translation of the authorised statement of this remarkable case. 

‘“‘ Report of an examination of a dead body, made at the request of the Attorney 
of the King, the ist August, 1823, by Messrs. Orfila, Hennelle, Gerdy, and 
Leseur, Drawn up by M. Hennelle. 


“ The ist August 1823, at the request of the King’s Attorney, professor Orfila and 
Messrs. Lesueur, Gerdy, and myself, met at the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, there to 
make the examination of the body of the said Bourcier, who died a month since. At 
half-past seven in the morning the exhumation of the corpse was proceeded with: it 
exhaled an infectious odour ; it remained till half-past ten o’clock upon the ground and 
out of its coffin, the persons who were to prove its identity not having yet arrived, 
The temperature was from 17 to 12 degrees of the centrigrade thermometer (= about 
65° or 64° Fahr.) Then the body was carried to a large and well-aired place, that 
the examination might be made as conveniently and salubriously as possible. The 
odour became still ‘more insupportable ; the corpse had become swollen in a very ma- 
nifest degree since it was taken out of the ground ; it would therefore be important, 
in a similar case, to mhake the examination as speedily as possible. We began by 
making aspersions upon the subject with chloruret of lime dissolved in water: this 
liquor, which bad been proposed by M. Labarraque, apothecary (see the 1st volume 
of the Archives,) produced a marvellous effect ; for scarcely had a few aspersions been 
made, before the infected odour was instantaneously destroyed, and it became possi- 
ble to begin the operation.” 


The presence of white oxide of arsenic in the intestines was ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt. The man’s wife and her paramour, a Greek, 
were suspected of having poisoned him. The woman was tried and 
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acquitted through defect of evidence—the Greek had made his 
escape. 

We shall now give M. Labarraque’s directions for proceeding to 
disinfect a putrefying corpse. . 

‘* Before approaching a corpse in putrefaction, a tub should be procured in which 
may be put a load of water (24 litres, about 49 pints); pour into this flagon half a 
kilogramme(—1 Ib. 1 oz. 104 dr. avoirdupois) of the chloruret of lime, and stir the 


mixture. 
‘‘ Dip a sheet in the water contained in the tub, and unfold it so as to be able to 


withdraw it with facility, and particularly so as to be enabled to extend it very quickly 
over the corpse. 

To effect this, let two persons open the sheet and place it in the liquid, holding 
the ends upon the edges of the tub: let this be carried to the side of the body in 
putrefaction, and at the same instant let the wet sheet be drawn out of the tub and 
laid over the body. 

‘** Soon afterwards the putrid odour ceases, 

“If blood or any other fluid proceeding from the dead body have flowed upon the 
ground, pour upon this liquid one or two glassfulls of the chlorureted water ; stir with 
a broom,—and the putrid odour will disappear. 

‘ This operation, however, ought not to be thus performed whenever the liquids 
spilled upon the ground may become the subject of a chemical analysis : in this case 
the greatest quantity ote § should be carefully collected ; and it is when this has 
been effected that the disinfection of the ground should be performed in the manner 
above mentioned, 

‘* If the infection have spread in the neighbouring places, in the corridors, stairs, 
Ac. the infected places are to be sprinkled with one or two glasses of liquid chloruret 
of lime, and the fetid odour will cease. 

‘* Care must be taken to moisten frequently with the liquid contained in the tub, the 
sheet which covers the corpse: the reproduction of the putrid odour will be thus 
prevented. 

‘* As soon as the body has been removed, the sheet which has served for the disin- 
fection should be washed in large quantities of water, dried and folded.” 


It is evident that the process may be applied in cases where it is 
required to preserve a corpse from putrefaction, either for the pur- 
poses of lying in state, or remaining for the inspection of relatives. 
The body of the late King of France, Louis XVIII. was presented 
to the public, to use the French phrase, without odour. M. Labar- 
raque was present at the embalming, and this may be considered as 
the triumph of his art. There are objects, however, of much greater 
importance than the mockery of funeral pomp, or the useless gratifi- 
cation of morbid feelings of affection, to which the chlorurets may 
be successfully applied. ‘The most severe cases of typhus are found 
amongst students of anatomy, who thus fall a sacrifice to their love 
of science. Dwelling over a putrid mass of animal substance for 
days and weeks, and constantly inspiring an atmosphere loaded with 
the pernicious exhalations which it throws out, the student sickens, 
and rapidly falls the victim of an irresistible malady. A judicious 
application of the solution of the chlorurets, when joined with the 
usual precautions of cleanliness, may be shown to divest the dissect- 
ing-room of all its noxious qualities. 

The floor should be washed with chlorureted water, and afterwards with plain water 
when necessary. With these general precautions, the prevention of putrefaction is 
not difficult ; the aspersion of the solution of chloruret of lime or of soda over the sub- 
ject each time before beginning to dissect, removing with a sponge all superfluous 
moisture, and renewing the sprinkling should it be required during the work, will be 
sufficient to counteract putrefaction, and the odour resulting from it. When the dis- 
section is discontinued, the covering of the subject with a coarse cloth or. cloths 
moustened in the solution of the chloruret, should not be omitted ; and the moistening 
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of the cloths should be renewed night and morning. The proportions for this purpose, 
may be from twenty-five to thirty, or even forty parts of water to one of the chloruret. 


In hospitals, manufactories, and all other places where persons are 
exposed to the contaminating effects of an atmosphere impregnated with 
pernicious exhalations, M. Labarra -ue’s method has been used with the 
most triumphant success. 


M. Labarraque relates experiments made during two nights at the Bicétre in eight 
wards, inhabited and very infected. These wards, to the great satisfaction of the 

tients and of the physician who attended them, (Dr. Pariset, general secretary to the 
Royal Academy of Medicine, &c.) have been purified by means of sprivklings made 
with one bottle of the concentrated chloruret diluted with thirty parts of water. The 
remainder of the liquor served to disinfect the tubs placed outside the wards and the 
privies of the lunatic patients. 


Ships may be thus purified from the effects of a number of indi- 
viduals living crowded together; and the water, which frequently 
becomes putrid at sea, may likewise be rendered perfectly sweet by 
the same process. 


“ The chloruret of lime is previously dissolved in water, and added gradually, 
stirring the vessel of putrid water till the disinfection be complete. If the chloruret 
predominate, it is sufficient to expose the chlorureted water for some moments to the 
air, and to filtrate it or leave it to settle, in order that it may become drinkable. 

‘* We may readily conceive of what utility this process may be, whether at sea, or in 
marshy countries where the water is insalubrious, or even where persons are obliged 
to drink the water of cisterns, which is often corrupted.” 


One of the most striking examples of the efficacy of M. Labar- 
raque’s disinfectants, occurs in the cleansing of one of the horrid 
sewers of Paris. The subject may not be considered as one of the 
most delicate—our regard, however, for the important interests of 
health, and the prevention of misery, leads us to despise that which 
may, in the present instance, be considered a false delicacy. Without 
hesitation, therefore, we shall record M. Labarraque’s own account of 
the purification of the Egout Amelot. 


M. Paulin, manager of the general administration of the drain of St. Martin, came 
to me the 11th August, 1825, to solicit, on the part of M. Berard, vice-president of 
the Council of Health, some chloruret of lime, with the manner of using it to disinfect 
a portion of the drain or sewer, Egout Amelot, where several workmen had fallen into 
a state of suspended animation the preceding day. I offered my assistance in the pro- 
jected operation. The nightmen were ordered for the cleansing of a portion of the 
sewer, from about twelve to fourteen feet, which was to be effected the next day at eight 
o'clock, The slime and filth to be raised were four feet and a half deep. 

+ I caused to be placed, not far from the sewer, a tub containing about sixty litres 
(about fifteen gallons) of water, with one pound of the chloruret of lime well diffused 
in this liquid. A pailful of this liquor was placed by the side of the workmen occu- 
pied in demolishing the wall ; and these workmen, at the moment of raising the demo- 
litions, washed their hands and arms, and moistened their nostrils with the chlorureted 
water. The nightmen took the same precaution in carrying away the soil, which, 
thrown some feet above their heads and mine, was watered with the solution of the 
chloruret, then projected by a workman on the surface of the ground; this slime, by 
means of a renewed sprinkling, was further disinfected. The operation lasted more 
than four hours, and without any accident occurring, Whether through deference to 
me, or, perhaps, because I had impressed upon them my conviction of the efficacy of 


the disinfectant employed, these workmen were obedient to my advice. The security | 


in which they witnessed me during the whole of their dangerous and unpleasant 
work, y holding a smelling-bottle of chloruret in my hand, and sometimes 
under my nostrils, may have also contributed to that effect. Nevertheless we were in 
a sewer infected and impracticable for more than forty years,* and in which eight 





* See the interesting work of M. Parent-Duchatelet, entitled, “ Essais sur les 
Cioaques ou Egouts de Ja Ville de Paris.’ 
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workmen were seized with asphyxia a short time after having penetrated into it. ‘This 
unhappy event, which occurred in 1782, was the subject of an essay by M. Cadet de 
Vaux, which gave rise to the splendid researches of the celebrated professor Halle, 
and may more recently have contributed to those of Messrs. Thenard, Dupuytren, 
Barruel, &c. 

it may be seen that the Egout Amelot, left to itself on account of the just dread 
which it inspired in the workmen and the authorities, contained a considerable aug- 
mentation of filth, which augmnenting daily, would in the end have entirely obstructed 
it. Will it not be possible to effect the emptying or cleansing of it without having to 
deplore these fatal accidents !—such was the question which I proposed to myself 
whilst | was surrounded by deadly emanations,-—a question which I believed myself 
able to answer in the affirmative : but to attain this end it would be necessary to com- 
bine the wind furnace of Darcet, (one of the most useful applications I am aware of,) 
with the abundant use of the chloruret, and with many other precautionary means re- 
lating to health which should be indicated by localities. 

As | was preparing to descend into the sewer, a woman in tears came to solicit as- 
sistance from the chief of the workmen. Her husband was one of those struck with 
asphyxia, and who had been attacked in the severest form ; he had lost al! recollection 
during a long time, since he had been carried to No, 48, rue des Tournelles, without 
having recovered his senses, A vomit was administered: the physician, considering 
the fngbtful misery of the patient, advised him to be carried to an hospital, and believed 
his advice bad been followed. The patient nevertheless wished to remain at home : he 
had been vomiting for forty-eight hours the weak tea which had been given him, and se- 
veral times within this period he had lost his recollection. 1 directed some remedies : 
acidulated water, &c. 

The emptying of the sewer being almost finished, I desired to be conducted to the 

patient. The vomiting had ceased after the first cup of acidalated gum-water, This 
man, aged forty-one years, had the appearance of decrepitude. Pierre Aimé lay upon 
a pallet; his pulse was miserable ; he complained of severe pains in his head, and of 
great weight; he said he had great difficulty in breathing, and that he was tormented 
above all by the bad taste which he had constantly in his mouth, and which he 
said was that of the stench (plomb) which had made him lose his recollection: his 
voice was almost extinct, and he believed that he had but a few moments to live. | 
raised the spirits of this unfortunate man, by assuring him that he should speedily be 
cured, and that his wages should be paid the same as if he had been at work: at the 
same time | made him respire the vapour of some concentrated chloruret, which he 
seemed to suck in with delight; his features appeared less shrunk. Pierre Aimé as- 
sured me that he breathed more freely, and that he had no longer the bad odour in his 
mouth. The next day I learned that the patient had slept five hours; he called for 
the water which had relieved him from so great a weight and pain in his head; | 
sprinkled diluted chloruret in his chamber. The 14th August Pierre Aimé was cured ; 
he had been able to get up and go out. I informed myself of the circumstances of his 
accxlent: ‘*A building stone,”’ said he, “ having fallen among the filth of the sewer, 
and having stuck there, I raised it a little with my pickaxe; and stooping, my two 
hands before me, to lay hold of it and raise it, I fell without recollection, and as if struck 
with death,” 
_ The effect of the chloruret will perhaps appear surprising in this instance, consider- 
ing the time which had elapsed since the asphyxia (forty-eight hours). However, 
persons who have respired the gas which is disengaged from animal substances in pu- 
trefaction, must have remarked that they are purswed for a long time by the fetid odour, 
and that even their excretions are partly impregnated with it. It therefore appears 
to me rational to make the patients respire the chloruret of oxide of sodiam or of lime, 
in all cases of asyphyxia arising from sewers or privies, however long after the event 
the patients may bave been under the influence of the deleterious gas. 


It is scarcely possible that any doubt can remain in the mind of the 
most sceptical, of the powerful agency of these preparations. Should 
this, however, be the case, it will surely be removed by the following 
case of asphyxia. It occurred in August, 1824. 

A workman of a vermicelli maker was exposed to a current of deleterious gas, which 
proceeded from an accumulation of filth and rubbish heaped together from a pit of 
night-soil which was undergoing repair. He fell without consciousness. M. Labar- 


raque was called to the patient soon after the accident ;—the symptoms were, pulse 
strong, but fugitive on pressure, excessive rigidity of the limbs; arms stretched, stiff 
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and almost cold; head thrown backwards; veins of the neck targid; face violet 
coloured, also the lips, which were much swollen ; eyes closed, dull and insensible ; 
respiration appeared extinct; the danger seemed imminent. The physician did not 
arrive ; vinegar, «ether, and strong ammonia, placed under the patient's nostrils, pro- 
duced no effect. The sensibility could not be recalled, M. Labarraque details the train 
of reasoning which led him to adopt immediately the concentrated solution of the 
chloruret of oxide of sodium. A napkin moistened in the solution was placed under 
the patient’s nostrils, and in less than one minute he uttered an acute and plaintive cry 
or groan: the rigidity ceased ; his eyes opened to shut again in a few seconds: the 
tetanic rigidity had reappeared with its frightful train. I (Mr. L.) had withdrawn the 
chloruret too soon. The usual stimulants again tried produced no effect. The 
chloruret was reapplied : in less than a minute the rigidity of the limbs ceased, and the 
patient sent forth a piercing cry, which was stopped by the linen impregnated with 
the chloruret. A full inspiration took place; the air necessarily passing through the 
moistened linen, was therefore charged with chloruret, saturated with water. ‘The 
disinfection of the gas contained in the chest, was no doubt complete, since the symp- 
toms ceased. He was made to walk into the street, keeping the chloruret under his 
nostrils. His countenance regained its natural appearance. Two spoonfuls of an 
wthereal potion were administered, and he was soon in a condition to resume his work ; 
but this was not deemed prudent after so severe a shock, Repose and the open air 
were prescribed, 

The patient's name was Jean Deliau. He recovered his health as perfectly as before 
the accident, 

The Commission of Health at Marseilles, charged with making 
experiments on the use of the chlorurets of soda and of lime, in the 
lazaretto, have made a report confirmatory of their utility, and have 
added many useful directions for their application. The report is 
dated in December, 1825, and was communicated by the Member of 
the Interior to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, at its sitting on the 


3d February, 1825. 


The following are extracts from the experiments recommended by the commission, to be 
made in the hospitals for persons labouring under the plague. 


1. Washings and aspersions with the chlorureted water to be made in the wards 
several times every day. 

2. Tabs containing chlorureted water are to be placed in the same wards, so as to 

keep up a continual evaporation of the chlorurets. 

The physicians, almoners, servants, and all those who take care of the sick, 
before approaching them, and in quitting them, to wash their hands in 
chlorureted water. 

4. The same persons to make use of smelling bottles filled with chlorurets, and to 

moisten the openings of the nostrils therewith. 

5. Applications of the chlorureted water to be made to the huboes, the carbuncles, 
and the gangrenes of persons labouring under the plague. 

6. Smelling bottles or sponges imbibed with the chlorurets are to be frequently Lrought 
near to the nostrils of the same patients. 

7. Water containing half a dram or one dram of the concentrated chloruret of oxide 
of sodium to each pint, to be given to the patients afflicted with plague, as their 
common drink. 

8. The baggage, apparel, &c. of pestiferous patients, and of those suspected to conceal 
some contagious principle, to be exposed to the evaporation of chlorureted 
water, which is to be heated to give it greater activity. 

9. The apparel which is not likely to be deteriorated by the chlorurets to be washed 
in these solutions. 


In concluding the first part of this account of the properties of these 
chlorurets, viz. their usefulness in checking the decomposition of animal 
substances without life, it will be advisable to give M. Labarraque’s 
view of the comparative properties of the two great agents. 


These two chlorurets are equally proper to arrest putrefaction : but nevertheless they 
have not the same secondary properties. He explains: in the act of the disinfection 
ofa putrid animal substance, the chloruret passes into the state of hydro-chlorate, and 


the hydro-chlorate of lime having the property of absorbing humidity from the air, 


Ye 
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fixes it upon the disinfected body. Now, one of the conditions of putrefaction being 
humidity, it follows, that once the disinfection performed, the chloruret, after a long or 
shorter time according to its quantity, has changed its state, and furnishes one of the 
conditions fit to reproduce the putretactive odour. The chloruret of oxide of sodium, 
on the contrary, in passing into the state of hydro chlorate, gives place to the forma- 
tion of a very dry salt, which acts as a preservative by coagulating the principle which 
commences putrefaction, This is what he calls a secondary property. Thus the 
chloruret of oxide of sodium will suit whenever we wish to disinfect a body, and 
prevent the renewal of putrefaction ; it will be fitted above all for applications to 
wounds of a bad character, by the ed which it possesses of detaching the portion 
of the tissue already disorganized from that which retains its vital properties: whilst 
the chloruret of lime, if it be well saturated, for by keeping, the disinfecting and 
bleaching property of the chloraret of lime is weakened, can only serve for a simple 
disinfection, that is, for the exhumation of a corpse which is to be immediately ex- 
amined; it is also fitted for the disinfection of the dead bodies deposited at the 
Morgue, because the sprinklings with chlorureted water are renewed several times 
daily af it be necessary. 


The use of the chlorurets in the healing of wounds, mollifying ulcers, 
and otherwise checking decomposition, has not been so much the study 
of M. Labarraque as the other branch of their influence. His ideas 
have, however, been taken up by several medical men of ability, and 
the results are of the most satisfactory kind. Mr. Alcock has here had 
a more extended field from which to make his collection. Hitherto 
he has been entirely indebted to M. Labarraque; but for this object 
has gathered from the different medical journals and reports, the expe- 
rience of his friends, and his own researches, all that has been done or is 
to be known relative to the subject. It would be impossible in this slight 
review of the history of the application of the chlorurets, to give more 
than a very few of the cases which Mr. Alcock has collected: it is, 
moreover, in a miscellaneous work like the present, which goes into 
hands of every description, to detail the particulars of some of the cases. 
Such extracts as we can make will sufficiently show the further efficacy 
of the disinfectants, and at any rate excite curiosity, and perhaps pro- 
mote experiment. 


M. Jules Cloquet, adjoint surgeon in chief of the Hospital Saint Louis, has used 
the chloruret of oxide of sodium successfully to gangrenous ulcers: in several of these 
extremely severe diseases this able surgeon bas caused the mortified limb to be bathed 
in the chloruret diluted with ten or fifteen parts of water, and has given inwardly from 
twenty-five to thirty drops of the chloruret of oxide of sodium in a pint of ptisan. His 
observations will be published. 

Professor Marjolin, surgeon in chief of the Hospital Beaujon, has used the same 
chloruret to gangrenous affections, whether this state occurred after the amputation of 
a limb, or from any other cause ; he observed that the eschar became quickly detached, 
and that the disease was limited in the greatest number of instances. 


The following is an English case :— 


The chloraret of oxide of sodium, was used with very good effects in the ulceration 
resulting from gangrene of the cheek, in a boy aged about nine years, a patient of Mr. 
Olher, Surgeon to the Western Dispensary. The boy had laboured under fever, and 
the destruction of the cheek had taken place, before he came under Mr. Ollier’s care. 
The dead parts had separated, leaving a great part of the lower jaw perfectly denuded ; 
there was a copious and offensive discharge, which evidently, by the fetid odour of the 
breath, must have tainted the air respired by the patient. A elation of the chloruret, 
in the proportion of one part to six of water, was applied to the ulcerated surfaces, and 
the dressings moistened with the same solution time to time: the putrid odour 
immediately disappeared ; the necessary attention was paid to the general health, which 
was extremely disordered, the patient laboured under excessive diarrhea, (a circum- 
stance far from unusual, when the system is under the influence of putrid emanations, ) 
and was in a state of extreme danger. The condition of the ulcerated surfaces rapidly 
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improved, the diarrhoea ceased, and the strength of the sufferer gradually increased : 
the solution of the chioruret, there being no longer any putrid odour and the surfaces 
granulating kindly, was changed for the black wash, and when I last saw the patient, 
he was in a fair way of recovery. 


The testimony of M. Lisfranc is decided : he alludes to the horrid 
disorder called hospital gangrene, which, when it has settled in a 
wound, generally proves fatal to every patient suffering from wounds. 
No operation can be performed, for no incision will heal. 


M. Lisfranc, Surgeon in Chief of La Pitié, has had the zood fortune to preserve the 
limbs of several patients, which were about to be amputated, by applications of the 
chloruret of oxide of sodium, and he has been enabled to say with truth to his pupils ; 
benceforward, there will be no longer any gangrene (pourriture) in Hospitals, thanks 
to M. Labarraque. 


The following is M. Alcock’s testimony of his own experience in cases 
of ulcer. 


The author has used both the chloruret of lime and that of soda as well in the treat- 
ment of common ulcers as in those of long standing, and has found the healing process 
to advance with greater certainty than under the use of the usual applications. When 
there is much inflammation the use of the chlorurets produces too much irritation to 
be proper. Sometimes the solution of the chloruret has been combined with the use of 
cataplasms ; but more generally with common dressings, varying the support afforded 
to the limb according to circumstances, 

However desirable in some cases it may be for the patients to afford an ulcerated leg 
complete rest, yet the inconveniences of such a mode of treatment are very great, and 
by careful dressing, a very considerable degree of exercise may be permitted without 
injury. In some of the cases in which 1 have employed the chlorurets, the patients 
have been so circumstanced as to be obliged to walk from five to six miles daily, and 
the healing process has gone on favourably under this disadvantage. 

Sometimes in old ulcers the surface is foul, the discharge is thin, acrid, and ex- 
tremely offensive : in such cases I have observed a decided improvement, even during 
the first week, under the use of the chloruret of oxide of sodium. 

The strength of the application should be regulated so as to avoid giving any con- 

siderable pain. From three to six proportions of distilled water to one of the concen- 
trated solution, will suffice for ordinary use ; but sometimes its immediate application 
undiluted when the surface is very foul, may be made not only without injury, but with 
decided benefit. I have witnessed on several occasions the change from a foul grey 
surface toa clean florid appearance in twenty-four hours, and the relief to the patient's 
feelings correspond with the alteration in the appearance ; but it is not any sudden im- 
provement, which can supersede the necessity of strict and persevering attention: I 
have known patients inflict upon themselves by a single awkward application of the 
roller a degree of injury, which has not been recovered from in the course of a month. 
_ I have at this time under my care a gentleman labouring under ulcer of the leg, who 
informs me that previously to his coming to town his leg had thrice from a tolerably 
healthy condition of sore, taken on the sloughing process, aud each time after an 
attempt to expedite the cure by means of pressure. Ile was confined to his bed for 
many weeks, and months elapsed before he was enabled to leave his room. 

In acase of ulcers of the leg, nearly surrounding it between the ancle and the calf, 
and which had not been healed during the ten preceding years, the discharge was 
copious, acrid, and so offensive as to be a great cause of distress to the patient—she 
was a female, beyond the middle period of life, and had undergome the operation of 
tying a varicose vein of the diseased leg more than twenty years ago, since when she 
has seldom been free from ulcers. She was in humble circumstances, and obliged to 
labour for her subsistence. Under the use of the chloruret of oxide of sodium and 
careful dressing, with attention to her general health, which was very imperfect, the 
uleers soon assumed a healthy appearance, and she was relieved from the pain whieh 
she had long suffered: in little more than two months the larger ulcers were reduced 
to less than half their original size, and the smaller ones were healed, As long as she 
was dressed daily she continued to improve, but she lived so far off as to render her, 
attendance every day extremely inconvenient; she begged to be allowed to dress it 
herself, but with the most careful assistance in pointing out to her the mode of per- 
forming the dressing, she did not succeed very well in her endeavours. From this 
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time little progress was made ; she occasionally attends to show that her leg has not 
become worse, and is extremely thankful that she no longer suffers the pain as for- 
merly, and that she is perfectly free from the noisome smell which used to distres her. 


There are various other instances of disease in which the use of 
chlorurets has been found beneficial. 


Cancer has been disinfected, and experiments are continued on this frightful malady 
as also on corroding tetters. (Dartres.) Cases of the cure of scald-head have equally 
been communicated to the Royal Academy of Medicine. _ 

Herpes. Dr. Biett, Physician to the Hospital Saint Louis, has made numerous ap- 
plications of the chloruret of oxide of sodium to herpetic complaints. 

M. Sanson, Surgeon in Ordinary at the Hotel Dieu, has disinfected ulcerations of 
the mouth, with caries of the bones of the vault of the palate, and has suspended 
during some time, the ravages of this frightful malady. _ 

Dr. Lagneau has made use of the chloruret in injections for the softening of the 
gums, with ulcerations exhaling a great degree of fetor. The condition of the patient 
has been ameliorated, and after each injection, the odour has been destroyed. 

M. Reynard, dentist, has wished to employ the chloruret of oxide of sodium, to 
arrest the caries of teeth, and to destroy the odour of the mouth ; but he has ob- 
served, that this remedy disagreeably excites the salivary glands ; and on that account, 
he thinks it cannot be employed for the toilet of the mouth. 

Dr. Chantourelle has long since employed the chloruret of oxide of sodium, diluted 
with ten parts of water, in two cases of putrid sore throat, (angina gangrenosa,) and 
all fetid odour, so dangerous to the assistants and to the physician, disappeared : 
these two cases have been communicated to the Society of Medicine of Paris. Very 
recently also, he has derived great advantage from the use of the chloruret taken into 
the stomach, in the dose of twenty-five drops in a glass of water, to destroy the dis- 
engagement of sulphureous gas, which very greatly troubled a person poisoned by the 
hydrosulphuret of potash, already expelled by vomiting. 

In Ptyalism, and ulcers of the mouth, the author has employed the solution of the 
chloruret of oxide of sodium, with decided benefit; also in simple and syphilitic ulcers 
of the throat ; in the more severe affections of these parts in that form of angina, 
commonly called putrid sore throat, the relief has been almost immediate. 


This account of the chlorurets would be very incomplete, unless we 


gave Mr. Alcock’s translation of the methods used by Labarraque in 
preparing them. 


M. Labarraque, in a note read to the Society of Medical Chemistry, the 13th March, 


1826, observes : 


‘** When a therapeutic agent comes into general use, it is indispensable to regulate 
its mode of preparation, that the substance may be identical every where. He desires 
that these formule may produce this effect. The first (the chloruret of oxide of sodium, 
—chiorure d’oxide de sodium, ) is especially employed in topical and external application 
to wounds and ulcers affected with bospital gangrene, or of which the character is gan- 
grenous; the other (the chloruret of oxide of calcium,—chlorure d’oride de calcium, or 
simply expressed, chloruret of lime), serves for the disinfection of amphitheatres, of 


sick wards, and of all places become unhealthy by the presence of putrefied animal 
watters, 


Chloruret of Oxide of Sodium. 


Pure carbonate of soda * ........ 2} kilogrammes 
Distilled water eee eee eseresese 10 kil. 


Mix, and assure yourself, that the liquor marks twelve degrees by the areometer 
(péese-sel) of Baumé. If the liquor be too concentrated, which might happen if the 
salt have effloresced, addthe necessary quantity of water to bring it to the degre indi- 
cated. If, on the contrary, the solution be too weak, a sufficient quantity of the car- 
bonate of soda must be added. 

If the carbonate of soda constantly retained the same quantity of water, it would 
only be necessary to fix the precise doses ; but this salt is far from being at all times 


identical. 


The liquor is put into a vessel of sufficient capacity that about one fourth may re- 
main empty. 





* The sub-carbonate of the London Pharmacopeia. 
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We dispose upon a sand bath, a glass balloon of four pints, with long neck and wide 
mouth, into which the following mixture is to be introduced. 


Hydrochlorate of soda (common salt)... ...576 grammes 


Peroxide of u.anganese, in powder *......443 grammes 


To the opening of the balloon, is luted a large bent tube, and an S tube, for the in- 
troduction of the diluted acid. The first tube dips into a vessel containing a small 
quantity of water, and from this same vessel, a large bent tube proceeds to, and dips 
into the flagon or vessel containing the saline solution. 

The apparatus being conveniently disposed and the lutes well dried, the diluted acid, 
cold and mixed some hours previously with the water, is poured through the S tube, 


in the following proportions : 


Concentrated sulphuric acid... .576 grammes 
Water ..ccceccceseeceeeee 448 grammes 


The fire is applied under the sand bath, and is directed gradually, till the disengage- 
ment of the chlorine ceases. 

The operation terminated, the apparatus is unluted, and the discolouring or bleach- 
ing power of the product is examined.t Forthis purpose one part of the chioruret is 
introduced into the barthollimeter t and a solution of indigo is poured upon it, prepared 
as follows : 

Bengal indigo powdered .......+e+++++1 part 
Concentrated sulphuric acid ..........6 parts 


Apply heat, and afterwards dilute with 993 parts of distilled water. 

The chloraret ought to discharge eighteen parts of sulphate of indigo. It is essen- 
tial to make two or three proofs of discoloration. 

After the first, which is made by feeling one’s way, the second ought to be made 
briskly, by adding at once the whole quantity of the solution of sulphate of indigo, 
which the preceding proofhad required to arrive at a deep green. In acting promptly the 
discoloration is more decided (as observed by M. M. Gay-Lussac and Welter: ) which 
obliges us to make a third proof, after having added some parts of the sulphate of in- 
digo to the second, to arrive at the green colour, and in keeping account of this addi- 
tion in the last experiment, which is the most conclusive. 

If the solution of carbonate of soda be not sufficiently saturated with chlorine, a cur- 
rent of this gas should be again passed through it, to bring it to the fixed point. 

M. Labarraque adds, that he has here entered into superfluous details for the 
instructed apothecary, but although minute for practised chemists, these details have 
appeared to M. L. indispensable in the preparation of a medicament, which till very 
lately had not been employed in medicine. He recommends that the preceding process 
should be followed to the letter, so as to obtain always an identical product, and thereby 
the same beneficial results ; for it is known that in the preparation of certain medica- 


ments, the mode of preparing them modifies their external characters and even their 


virtues.§ 





* The quantity of peroxide of manganese, would be too considerable, if this sub- 
stance ‘were always found of the first quality in commerce. Itsexcess does not in any 
case seem to be hurtful. 

t It might save much inconvenience either to have a stop cock at the bottom of the 
vessel, or to withdraw, by a tube passed through the safety tube, a portion of the solu- 
tion for the purpose of examination, before the apparatus be unluted. Ifthe tube con- 
veying the chlorine do not pass sufficiently near to the bottom of the alkaline solution, 
the upper part may be fully impregnated, whilst the lower portion of the liquid mry 
not be of the required strength. This remark has been veritied by Mr. Morson, who 
has paid considerable attention to the preparation of this chloruret : his apparatus is 
furnished with stopcocks, by which a portion of the preparation may be withdrawn for 
examination at any period during the process.—Eb. 

t A simple graduated tube or measure will answer the purpose.—Ep. 

§ Mr. L. further adds, ‘‘ I hope to be pardoned for this solicitude, when it is with 
this product as it is with all the produce of the hands of men, nothing is perfect. Very 
clever chemists, thinking perhaps that advantageous modifications might be made in this 
process, have made chlorurets which have not produced the same effects as thore 
which I have caused to be tried. Nevertheless, I have not made any mystery 
respecting it, I have described the process with all the care of which I am capable ; 
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Chloruret of Oxide of Calcium, 
(Chleruret of Lime.) 


The process by which M. Labarraque makes this preparation is as follows : 

Caustic lime is sprinkled with a small quantity of water, and allowed to slake com- 
pletely. This damp powder is mixed with ove twentieth part of hydro-chlorate of 
soda, and put into vessels of earthen ware of an elongated form, into which the chlorine 
arrives. This gas is disengaged from a mixture similar to that employed to prepare 
the chloruret of oxide of sodium. Several apparatus are placed by the side of each 
other, according to need, always being careful that the chlorine arrives slowly into 
each of them, so that the combination may be made successively. This condition is 
essential to the success of the operation. 

Phe hydrated lime, being sufficiently charged with chlorine, becomes moist, and on 
this phenomenon we are aware that the operation draws near to a close. 

To essay its point of saturation, one part of this chloruret is diffused in one hundred 
and thirty parts of water, and this solution ought to destroy the colour of four parts 
and a half of sulphate of indigo. 

Mr. L. observes, the chlorometer of the celebrated Gay-Lussac (described in 
another part of this work) is much more exact; and itis of this instrument that we 
ought to avail ourselves to examine this chloruret, if we wish to employ it for degene- 
rated burns, as M. Lisfranc has done with success. 

For disinfections, the essential point is to saturate the mixture with chlorine, and 
the purity of the bases is less necessary for chloruret for this purpose than for that 
which fs « mploye d upon living beings. 

In considerable establishments, such as hospitals, &c. where daily disinfections 
may be required, we may make liquid chloruret of lime, and the following is the 
pr cess 

Put into forty litres of water half a kilogramme of hydro-chlorate of soda, and one 
and a half kilogramme of sluked quick lime; a tube must be conducted to within a 
few inches of the bottom of this liquid (which must be stirred with a wooden spatula), 
to conduct the chlorine disengaged from a mixture which may be one half less consi- 
derable than that which has been indicated to obtain the chloruret of oxide of sodium : 
the discolouring property of this liquid chloruret must be tested ; it will be too strong 
for the disinfection of the wards and of putrid animal substances; it must be diluted 
with a sufficient quantity of water, and may be used for sprinklings. 


The public is much indebted to Mr. Aleock for bringing this 
subject before it, and at the same time, for presenting practitioners 
in a Compact form with all the information necessary for applying the 
discovery. ‘The praise of industry is certainly due to him—to the 
merit of originality he has about the same claim that we have our- 
selves, who have learned all we know about the matter from his little 
book. A little book, may, however, afford matter for a very long 
article—and a long article may be, in many respects, better than 
either a long or a short hook: For satisfaction on a great number of 
points, we must, however, refer to Mr. Alcock; in one respect we have 
the advantage over him—we are not given to prosing—we do not dea] 
in truisms—we indulge not in pompous nothings: the critical knife of 
a dexterous literary surgeon would amputate a very considerable part 
of the essay before us. We would advise Mr. Alcock first of all to 
attend to his logic; next to his language, when he is translating from 
the French; but above all, let him guard against cant. If he is at 





but it is impossible that this description should supply the habit of making it on 4 
large scale, and of often performing the same operation.” 

lhe author deems it simply an act of justice to M. Labarraque to state that he has 
found the chlorurets, obtained from Mr. L. at different times, very uniform in strength, 
aud possessing the same medicinal properties, 
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a loss to understand our meaning, let him peruse the following extract 
from the essay:— 


This example might almost supersede any remarks on what the use of the chlo- 
ruret can not effect: neither that nor any other reme dy can su ply elementary know- 
ledge, nor the habit of tracing cause and effect, without which the best applicauions 


may be. so injudiciously employed as to produce evil where good only is intended. 

The use of the chlorurets cannot confer manual dexterity, which in surge) y is essential 
to carry into effect the dictates of a clear judgment: what avails it, for instance, in 
the treatment of an irritable and painful ulcer, that a judicious surgeon should observe, 
that to the use of a local remedy, ought to be joined a certain degree of external 
support, by bandage or other means, to a limb in which the preternatural distension 
of the blood-vessels, is one of the causes of the protraction of the disease? The use 
of the chlorurets will neither confer that tact which shall render the application of a 
bandage soothing and beneficial in proportion as it is equal!y and properly applied ; 
nor can it prevent the ridges and furrows, the uneasiness and increase of pain, which 
often characterize the awkward and injurious use of the bandage. 

The adaptation of the means to the end in tie treatment of disease requires constant 
vigilance, and a greater regard for the welfare of the patient than for any preconceived 
opinions ; remedies which may be the most appropriate at one period, often prove 
detrimental under other circumstances ; and no remedy can be so universally appli- 
cable as to preclude the exercise of a scientific discretion, and what is of still higher 


value—common-sense. 








ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF COUNT DE BENYOWSKY. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


GentiteMEN—The public attention having been lately attracted 
by a drama to an episode in the life of the celebrated Count 
Benyowsky, your readers may perhaps be interested in an authentic, 
indeed an official detail of the last moments of a man whose adven- 
tures more resembled those of the hero of a melodrame, than of an 
actor in real life, and who, had he been born under a happier star, 
might have transmitted his name to posterity as the founder of an 
empire. I became possessed of this valuable document, a translation 
of which I annex, from having been so fortunate as to render some 
services to one of the keepers of the archives of the French marine, 
who allowed me to extract this and a few more curious articles from 
the mass of official rubbish under which they had been buried for 
nearly forty years; for so long it is since a bullet from a nameless 
hand deprived Africa of one whose powerful mind, directed exclusively 
to the advancement of his infant colony, might have done more 
towards the civilization of that hapless quarter of the globe, than all 
the petty commercial establishments of the Grand Monarque, or 
even than all the more liberal, though luckless, expeditions undertaken 
in our own days. Fate however decreed it should be otherwise; the 
interesting colony was crushed in its birth, and all must sympathize 
with me at seeing the senseless natives crowding around the dead lion, 
whom,when alive, they crouched before. Ina few hours they demolished 
the fort and town, from whence the rays of knowledge and humanity 


were to have diffused themselves, whilst the powerful hand that should. 
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have repelled them lay cold in death, and the French commander sate 
by, enjoying the destruction of which he had been the cause, At all 
events, though strict justice obliges us to acknowledge that he had 
founded his colony on an act of piracy, it is impossible to refuse a 
sigh to the fate of the noble-minded, the enterprizing, the gallant 
Benyowsky. 

; I am, Gentlemen, your’s, &. R.E.S. 


Journal of the Expedition undertaken against M. de Benyowsky, 
sent to M. le Vicomte de Souillac, Governor General of the 
French Colonies beyond the Cape of Good Hope, by M. L’ Ar- 
cher, Captain and Adjutant of the Regiment of Pondicherry, 
commanding a Detachmenl of Sixty Men sent for that purpose. 


Foulpoint, Isle of Madagascar, July 13, 1786. 


General—I hasten to have the honour of giving you an account of 
the expedition undertaken by your orders to Angoutzy, by the detach- 
ment from the regiment of Pondicherry which I command ; I request 
you to allow me to address to you the following detailed account 
of it. 

Setting sail from the Isle of France the 9th of May, in the Louisa, 
we dropped anchor in the French establishment of Foulpoint on the 
17th, at nine at night. 

You had ordered us to stop here to obtain more recent information 
on the new establishment formed at Angoutzy by M. de Benyowsky, 
who had seized on the flag and the property belonging to his most 
Christian Majesty at that place. 

M. le Mayeur, the negotiating agent at Foulpoint, being there to 
join the detachment under my orders, to act as counsellor, interpreter, 
and guide, could not embark until two days after, on the evening of 
the 19th. 

On the 20th, at half-past two in the morning, the Louisa weighed 
anchor, sailed from Foulpoint Roads, and directed her course to the 
Isle of Saint Marie. The object of this second delay was to procure 
from the principal inhabitants of this isle still more certain intelli- 
gence than what M. le Mayeur could have collected for us at Foul- 
point. We there learned that M. de Benyowsky had sent two white 
men, and several blacks, to the upper end of the Bay of Antongil, 
not far from Manaar, to explore a silver mine, but that he himself 
remained near Angoutzy ; that he had built a village there which he 
called the “ town of the Mauritannique God,” and in which he had 
assembled a great number of the natives. I could not however acquire 
any certain intimation of the position of this village, of its distance 
from the sea, of the road we should follow to penetrate to it, nor 
of the fortifications or strength of M. de Benyowsky. 

M. Lequenne had told me at Foulpoint that he had fifteen or six- 
teen whites, and nearly two hundred armed blacks; but neither for- 
tifications nor artillery ; but in this he was mistaken. On the 2lst, 
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at eleven in the forenoon, the Louisa again set sail, and on the 23d, 
at four in the afternoon, cast anchor in the Bay of Cape L’Est. At 
the upper end of this bay is a magazine, in which the French, who 
carried on negotiations for his most Christian Majesty, enclosed their 
property and provisions. M. de Benyowsky had seized on it at his 
arrival, and with the European merchandize paid the blacks who 
built his town. We could perceive near this magazine many persons 
who were observing our motions, but we could not ascertain their 
colour. 

When we had dropt anchor, I had the long-boat and the yawl low- 
ered, and made preparations for embarking my forces in them. ‘The 
night was drawing near; we lowered into the long-boat our ammuni- 
tion, our two pieces of artillery, and I embarked with Messrs. De 


Kavadek, De Valliere, Le Mayeur, and forty men. ‘The remainder, 


commanded by M. Rondelet, my lieutenant, were to follow in the yawl. 
I gave the word to bear off from the ship, but we had scarcely done so 
when I perceived that we were overloaded. ‘The currents are so rapid 
in this bay, that we were driving rapidly towards reefs that lay at no 
great distance. The danger was imminent, and I shouted to the ship 
to send quickly the yaw] to tow us back to- her; notwithstanding this 
assistance, it was with considerable difficulty we conquered the current, 
and regained the ship. The night fell very dark ; no person on board 
knew either the anchorage or the landing-place. I had just experi- 
enced the violence of the currents ; a nocturnal disembarkation would 
have neither expedited nor facilitated our operations. Having neither 
maps nor guides, I should have been obliged to wait for daylight on the 


strand, that I might then endeavour to discover some path through the: 


thick woods that came down to the very water edge. All these consi- 
derations determined me to put my men on board the Louisa again, 
and to wait there for the rising of the moon, and the approach of 
day. 

On the 24th, at four in the morning, I re-embarked in the long-boat 
my ammunition, my artillery, Messrs. De Valliere and Le Mayeur, 


with only twenty-four men, of whom I took the command. I ordered 


M. Rondelet to embark in the yawl, and to follow me with his men. 
M. de Kavadek was to remain on board with twenty men. I ordered 
him to wait for the return of the long-boat, and then to join me on the 
shore. This successive disembarkation, which I was not prepared for, 
(as I was. led to expect, from the assertions of the captain, that his 
two boats would contain the entire of my detachment,) might have 
been dangerous, if we had been attacked whilst landing. The great 
number of men J had seen the night before, gave me reason to suppose 
this might be the case ; but it was necessary to make a descent, and 
I had no choice as to the means. 

I had the long-boat steered above the magazine, that I might have 
time to unite my detachment betore an attack could be made on it; 
-_ having gained the shore, we all disembarked in the most profound 
silence. 

The skirt of a thick wood was twenty paces distant from us in 
front, and I had just placed sentinels on it, whea two muskets were 
discharged at us from the magazine ; 1 made my men take close order, 
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loaded my guns, lighted my matches, and kept myself equally in rea- 
diness to repel an attack, and to cover the landing of the rest of my 
detachment, which the boats had returned to the ship for. 

Five or six musket-shots, pretty well aimed, came from the same di- 
rection as the first. I would not allow my men to return the fire ; at 
last, the remainder of my people arrived, landed, and joined me, after 
having had some musket-shots directed against them also. 

The day, which now began to break, showed us shortly after a 
group of men near the spot from whence the muskets had been 
fired: I distinguished amongst them two whites, and many armed 
blacks; their number seemed augmenting every moment. I had a 
cannon fired against them, on which they took shelter in the wood, 
and I lost sight of them. Then I proposed to M. le Mayeur to 
co in search of M. de Benyowsky with a flag of truce, and to 
carry our propositions to him as his private instructions indicated ; 
to which he made answer,—‘ 1 shall take good care to do no such 
thing, for he would hang me: but arm me with one of your 
pistols only, and I will follow wherever you choose to lead me.” 

Having formed my men, and discovered the enemy, we marched 
forward. ‘The advanced guard, headed by M. de Kavadek, pre- 
ceded the artillery; a corporal aud four men searched the skirt 
of the wood in front and te the left of the advanced guard; I 
followed my two pieces closely, with the rest of my men. I ex- 
pected to meet with resistance at the magazine we were approach- 
ing; 1 placed my guns so as to favour an attack, and we conti- 
nued our mareh prepared for every event. The magazine had, 
however, been abandoned; we found a fire still burning in it: 
those whe had fired on us appeared te have passed the night in 
it. We had now nothing in sight but the woods; no person came 
near us, and we could discover neither road nor even path. M. le 
Mayeur had no idea of Benyowsky’s position; I could not tell at 
what point to enter the forest, having, as I said before, neither a map 
nor guides, I had the wood carefully searched at the entrance of the 
magazine, that I might discover the path which led to the interior ; at 
last we perceived some footsteps of oxen and men, which led us to a 
narrow path, eut but very lately through the forest. We conjectured 
that this should lead to the town of M. de Benyowsky ; in this expec- 
tation I determined to follow it, leaving in the magazine a corporal and 
four men to guard our military stores, and to keep up a communica- 
tion with the ship. I also left here the surgeon. It was near two in 
the afternoon when we entered into the path that had been cut through 
these thick woods ; when we had advanced about fifty paces into the 
forest, we came to a marshy stream, which could be crossed only by 
means of a large tree that was placed over it. I thought my passage 
might be opposed, and took every possible preeaution for the protec- 
tion of my guns, which we were obliged to dismount, and have them 
carried on men’s shoulders. 

Five streams, or broad marshy rivulets, which successively crossed 
our path in the space of half a league, presented the same or even 
greater diffeulties ; we at last arrived at the bank of a deep, muddy 
river, but over which there was fortunately a crazy bridge, which the 
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rapidity of our march had not left time to destroy. It is probable, 
too, that M. de Benyowsky, persuaded that we should not have found 
this path, or that it would have been impassable for such a number of 
men, had not expected us from that side. What leads me to believe 
this is, that if we had followed the line of the sea-shore, we should have 
discovered a more open road, both shorter and less marshy, but of 
which we had not the least idea. On this road he had posted a sen- 
tinel, and thrown up some entrenchments, which proved that it was 
from that quarter he expected us. 

There is no doubt but he had made preparations against an attack ; 
he had said that morning, “ I shall have a skirmish to-day with the 
Foulpoint agents; they have spared us the trouble of going in search 
of them.” 

The bridge we had reached was, however, too weak to risk the pas- 
sage over it of our guns on their carriages, though they were very light. 
I had them, consequently, dismounted, and at the opposite bank re- 
mounted them again; I then drew up my men in order, for we now 
drew near to the town of Mauritania. I could already hear the noise 
of the workmen, who seemed to be striking down stakes or palisadoes. 
I concluded from thence that the enemy was entrenching himself. 
After another quarter hour’s march, my patrole in advance gave notice 
that we had reached the extremity of the wood, where the path was 
terminated by a wooden barrier, from which the town was visible. [I 
advanced myself to reconnoitre the position that M. de Benyowsky 
had taken up. I then saw, at about three hundred fathoms from the 
wood we had just penetrated through, a town, which appeared to me of 
considerable extent; at the end of the principal street appeared a 
house much larger and more elevated than the rest ; I judged that this 
was the abode of M. de Benyowsky. A tuft of treesas yet concealed 
the fort from me; and, relying on the intelligence of M. Lequenne, I 
did not expect that there was one. I could only perceive above the 
tops of the trees two flags, one yellow and blue, with crescents and 
stars on a blue field; the other red. M.Le Mayeur informed me that 
in this country the red flag was the signal for battle, and for calling 
together all their allies. After reconnoitring thus, I fell back to my 
men, inspected my guns, my cartouche boxes, and my small arms, to 
ascertain whether they had received any damp, and completed my ar- 
rangements. My artillery followed my advanced guard, and the rear 
was brought up by my little column of forty men. Thus prepared for 
every thing, and seeing no one advancing to mect us, though IF had 
perceived much commotion in the town, we debouched from the 
forest. 

M. de Benyowsky, who was at the door of his house, perceived us, 
and ranning to his fort, cried out to all his people to be prepared :— 
“ The first who makes one step backwards,” added lie, “ I will cleave 
his skull.” This we heard from one of our prisoners. 

We then perceived on an eminence of about one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, a fort, surrounded with palisadoes of nine feet in height, 
and in the centre, on a commanding platform, two four-pounders and 
four carronades, which were levelled at us. Nearly ninety men, blacks 
and whites, armed with nruskets, were around the guns, on the battery; 
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and within the palisadoes. Observing their motions, we advanced in 
good order, without precipitation, and reserving our fire. When within 
two hundred and fifty fathoms of the fort, we saw M. de Benyowsky 
himself firing a cannon against us, the ball from which passed over our 
heads. At an hundred and fifty fathoms distance, another was fired, 
loaded with grape shot ; at sixty fathoms, a third, the ball from which 
carried away the hat of one soldier, and broke the musket of another ; 
the four carronades were fired then at once, and the musketry kept up 
an equally brisk fire. We accelerated our march, that we might place 
ourselves under the shelter of the great house at the foot of the emi- 
nence on which the fort was constructed. All my soldiers, in obedience 
tomy commands, had as yet reserved their fire. When under cover of 
the house, we formed into two platoons for the attack, and I ordered 
them to commence firing at each side of it. 

At that moment I perceived that M. de Benyowsky had just applied 
the match to one of his guns, which did not go off; we were then so 
near that that shot would eertainly have killed or wounded the greatest 
part of my detachment. I then thought the decisive moment was 
come. J ordered the assault, and we rushed to it. I was yet a few 
paces from the exterior palisadoes, when I saw M. de Benyowsky, 
armed with a musket, fire it off, let it drop, place his left hand on his 
breast, and streteh forward his right hand towards us, then take some 
steps to descend from his battery, and fall heavily against the outward 
stake that strengthened the palisadoes. We sprung over them, and 
mounting to the battery, I passed close te M. de Benyowsky, who: 
seemed endeavouring to pronounce some inarticulate words. I had 
orders to give, and could not at that moment delay; in two minutes 
I returned ; he had just expired ; a ball had passed through his breast 
from the right to the left side. The blacks escaped over the palisa- 
does ; the whites asked quarter, and were all made prisoners. Michel 
alone received, before the attack, a musket-shot in the right arm. I had 
nota man killed. I must here do justice to the humanity of my sol- 
diers, after an assault in which they proved both their valour and their 
discipline. 

At nine in the evening we were masters of the fort ; it was necessary 
to assure ourselves of the town also. Some blacks had made a sortie 
from it before the assault, and fired on our flank ; M. Le Mayeur had 
repelled them with those under his command. I caused the neigh- 
houring parts of the wood, and ‘all the houses to be searched, and 
found but one sick Frenchman, who had refused to bear arms against 
the king, (M. Brossart, Chevalier of the order of Cincinnatus ;) our 
remaining white prisoners amounted to eight, whom we placed under 
a strong guard. When these precautions were taken, and that we 
had interyed M. de Benyowsky, I ordered food to be sought for and 
got ready , it was now near midnight, and it was nearly twenty hours 
since my men had any refreshment. 

This account, given with the most scrupulous exactness, will I trust 
suffice, geseral, to prove to you the excellent conduct of Messieurs: 
Rondelet, Aavadek, and Valliere, without its being necessary for me 
to bestow ©. them the praise they so well deserve. As their comman- 
der, I issued the orders, but it is to them I owe a complete success- 
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I must here add, that M. le Mayeur conducted himself all along like 
a brave man, and a worthy citizen. Five Dutch sailors helovgin: to 
the Louisa, who carried our ammunition, were also highly useful to us. 

On the twenty-fifth in the morning, I allowed the neighbouring bla ‘ks 
who had crowded round the fort, to demolish it, and to take the nails 
and the iron-work employed in its construction. It was entirely 
destroyed when we quitted it at three in the afternoon, after having 
set fire to the town. 

On the same morning Madame la Baronne de la Delsein, wife of 
M. de Benyowsky’s prime counsellor, or second in command, and a 
Portuguese lady of Rio Janeiro (Dona Maria Anna) were delivered 
into our hands by the blacks; when all the arrangements were com- 
pleted, and we had retured to the magazine, [ embarked my prisoners, 
and thirty-seven men of my detachment to guard them, and [ remained 
onshore with the rest to procure provisions for the ship, which was 
in total want of them. 

On the 26th, at seven in the morning, the Chief of Anguongue bay, 
and of the entire tract of country lying between it and the bay of 
Antongil, came to request our friendship, and to assure us of his entire 
devotion to the French interests; I received him well, pretending to be 
quite unconscious that, but the second day before, he had sworn to M. 
de Benyowsky to die beside him, and that his son and his subjects had 
fought against us in the fort. 

The entire of this day passed in cabas, or national meetings; the 
chief swore to be henceforth the friend of the French alone, and to 
favour no commercial treaties but theirs. He procured food for us, 
and presented us with four oxen. 

On the 27th we embarked the provisions we were in want of, and 
returned on board. The night of the 27th was very dangerous ; towards 
ten o’clock we dragged our anchors, and our danger increased every 
instant ; carried away by the force of the current, we were on the point of 
being dashed against the reefs, from which we were now distant but 
half a cable’s length. We could only hope for safety by casting out a 
third anchor; the bad state of the long boat, and the high sea that 
ran, made this attempt dangerous. We tried, however, and most for- 
tunately were successful. The rising tide enabled the long boat to tow 
the ship against the current, until she had gained a distance from the 
reefs, when the third anchor held. Towards morning the wind fell, 
and we repaired whatever damage we had suffered. 

The 28th in the morning we weighed anchor, to return to Foulpoint, 
where we did not arrive until yesterday, the 12th July, the state of 
the weather obliging us to pass the intermediate time at the Island of 
Sainte Marie. We found the Subtile anchored in Foulpoint Roads, 
which is to bring us back to the Isle of France ; we are not to embark 
until the 18th. 

This day, the 13th of July, King Hyavi came to the French pali- 
sadoes with all his suite, and was saluted with fifteen guns. We held 
a grand cabas,in which the profound respect he testified for the French 
nation (since the recent success of their arms) makes me think he 
will grant whatever we shall think fit to ask of him. Messrs. the 
Agents of Negociation, entrusted with your orders, will give you a 
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detail of all that passes in this council. ‘To-morrow I shall bring to 

a public salé the trifling property found in the fort and the town; | 
don’t think the entire will bring more than two hundred piastres, 
which I shall distribute amongst the soldiers. On the person of M. 
de Benyowsky there was found but a demi-piastre: he had but few 
valuables, and but little ammunition. We took possession of the two 
cannon and the four carronades; as to his papers, they are all 
contained in a large portfolio, which I shall have the honour of pre- 
senting to you myself, with the minutes of his soi-disant council. 

Thus, general, has our expedition terminated. M.de Benyowsky 
alone was killed ; I wished to have saved him, but his ferocity did not 
allow me to do it. With this intent, I made my men reserve their fire 
until it was not possible to do so, without being completely exposed to 
the enemy's fire. His design was, clearly, never to capitulate, and 
never to be taken alive; what proves this, is his obstinacy in the 
combat, and that he might have sent us a flag of truce three times, 
whom we should have respected ; the first time, was the morning we 
made the descent, which he showed he was aware of by the musket- 
shots fired against us by his orders; the second, at the barrier, that 
terminated the path through the forest ; the third, behind his own 
house, where we halted sufficiently long to have received one. 

As to myself, judging of his disposition from the reasons that 
induced M. Le Mayeur to refuse risking his person, of which I already 
have spoken, I dared not endanger so ‘evidently the life either of an 
officer or a soldier. A second most important objection to my having 
sent him a flag was, that it would have allowed him time to escape, 
and the capture of the fort, without that of his person, would not have 
completed our purpose. He would have been uneeasingly raising up 
enemies against us, and perhaps ultimately have destroyed our esta- 
blishment at Foulpoint, which he intended in a short time to have at 
least attempted; for on the 28th of this month, he was to have 
assembled all the neighbouring nations, and led them to attack Hyavi, 
our ally, at Poulpoint, which would probably have been carried by 
assault. 

The greatest part of his effects was, as I am informed, at Cape 
d’Ambre, the spot where he first landed, on the western coast, at the 
distance of a hundred leagues from this place. 

Condescend, general, to accept the assurances of the profound 
respect with which I am, &e. 


L’ ARCHER, 
Captain and Adjutant of the regiment of Pondicherry. 
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MAGAZINIANA. 


German Romanceés.—Mr. Carlisle, the translator of Goethe’s Wil- 
helm Meister, has published four volumes of tales, selected from 
the more celebrated writers of Germany. Various other works of 
the same kind have preceded this ; but they have been (at least two 
of them) merely bookseller’s speculations, and were executed without 
either spirit, skill, or judgment. Mr. Carlisle has a love for German 
literature; his heart is in it, and he approaches his task with de- 
light. The selection he has made is as good as the circumstances 
would allow: the translation is forcible and characteristic of the 
originals ; and the biographical sketches, which are prefixed to the 
extracts from each other, are highly creditable to his critical acute- 
ness, taste, and information. From the works of that singular ge- 
nius, Jean Paul Richter, there are two pieces which occupy a volume. 
The one entitled, Army-Chaplain Schmelzle’s Journey to Fletz, is a 
curious specimen of elaborate humour. It is a journal of a silly and 
pompous fellow, who being an inordinate coward, writes a description 
of his travels to a neighbouring market town, to prove that he is not 
afraid of any thing. The character of the man and the piece may 
be judged of from one sentence : “ I proceeded to the Tiger Inn,” says 
the Chaplain, “ and dined at the table d’hdéte, being at no time 
shy of encountering men.” A waiter handed him a plate, on which 
had been scratched a lampoon on the commandant of Fletz. ‘The 
Chaplain immediately held up the plate to the company, saying, that 
he had just, as they saw, got this lampoon cover presented to him, 
and must request them to bear witness, that he had nothing to do 
with the matter. An officer coolly changed plates with him. But the 
most singular part of the Journey to Fletz, is a Running Commentary 
on it, by the author, which has no more reference to the text, 
than to any other book whatever. This is a freak of the ingenious 
Jean Paul. It consists of maxims, opinions, and observations, pre- 
ceded with such figures as usually designate reference, but which have 
no corresponding mark, either in Schmelzle’s journal or elsewhere. 
These notes are placed at the foot of the page in small type ; they 
are very good, and have an independent value. As they are not at 
all likely to be seen and read where they are, it is our intention to 
extract them here. Some of them are well worth remembering. 


103. Good princes easily obtain good subjects ; not so easily good 
subjects good princes: thus Adam, in the state of innocence, ruled 
over animals all tame and gentle, till simply through his means they 
fell and grew savage. 

5. For a good physician saves, if not always from the disease, at 
least from a bad physician. 

100. In books lie the Pheenix-ashes of a past Millennium and Para- 
dise ; but war blows, and much ashes are scattered away. 
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102. Dear political or religious Inquisitor! Art thou aware that 
Turin tapers never rightly begin shining, till thou breakest them, and 
then they take fire # 


86. Very true! In youth we love and enjoy the most ill-assorted 
friends, perhaps more than, in old age, the best-assorted. 


128. In love there are Summer holidays; but in marriage also there 
are Winter holidays, I hope. 

143. Women have weekly at least one active and passive day of 
glory, the holy day, the Sunday. The higher ranks alone have more 
Sundays than work-days ; as in great towns, you can celebrate your 
Sunday on Friday with the Turks, on Saturday with the Jews, and on 
Sunday with yourself. 


21. Schiller and Klopstock are poetic mirrors held up to the Sun- 
god; the mirrors reflect the Sun, with such dazzling brightness, that 
you cannot find the picture of the world imaged forth in them. 


34. Women are like precious carved works of ivory; nothing is 
whiter and smoother, and nothing sooner grows yellow. 


72. The half-learned is adored by the quarter-learned ; the latter 
by the sixteenth-part-learned ; and so on; but not the whole-learned 
by the half-learned. 


35. Bien écouter c'est presque répondre, says Marivaux justly of 
social circles: but I extend it to round councillor-tables and cabinet- 
tables, where reports are made, and the Prince listens. 


17. The bed of honour, since so frequently whole regiments 
lie on it, and receive their last unction, and last honour but one, 
really ought from time to time to be new filled, beaten, and sunned. 


120. Many a one becomes a free-spoken Diogenes, not when he 
dwells in the cask, but when the cask dwells in him. 


3. Culture makes whole lands, for instance, Germany, Gaul, and 
others, physically warmer, but spiritually colder. 


1. The more weakness the more lying: force goes straight: any can- 
non-ball with holes or cavities in it goes crooked. 


38. Epictetus advises us to travel, because our old acquaintances by 
the influence of shame, impede our transition to higher virtues ; 
as a bashful man will rather lay aside his provincial accent in some 
foreign quarter, and then return wholly purified to his own countrymen : 
in our days, people of rank and virtue follow this advice, but inversely ; 
and travel because their old acquaintances, by the influence of shame, 
would too much deter them from new sins. 


32. Our age (by some called the paper age, as if it were made from 
the rags of some better dressed one) is improving in so far, as it now 
tears its rags rather into bandages than into papers; although, or 
because, the rag-hacker (the Devil as they call it) will not alto- 
gether be at rest. Meanwhile, if learned heads transform them- 
selves into books, crowned heads transform and coin themselves into 
government-paper: in Norway, according to the Universal Indicator, 
the people have even paper-houses; and in many good German States, 
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the Exchequer Collegium (to say nothing of the Justice Collegium) 
keeps its own paper-mills, to furnish wrappage enough for the meal of 
its wind-mills. Icould wish, however, that our Collegiums would take 
pattern from that glass-manufactory at Madrid, in which, (according 
to Baumgiirtner) there were indeed nineteen clerks stationed, but also 
eleven workmen. ; 


2. In his prince, a soldier reverences and obeys at once his prince 
and his generalissimo ; a citizen only his prince. 

45. Our present writers shrug their shoulders most at those on 
whose shoulders they stand ; and exalt those most, who crawl up along 
them. 


103. The great perhaps take as good charge of their posterity as 
the ants: the eggs once laid, the male and female ants fly about their 
business, and confide them to the trusty working-ants. 


10. And does life offer us, in regard to our ideal hopes and pur- 
poses, any thing but a prosaic, unrhymed, unmetrical translation ¢ 


78. Our German frame of government, cased in its harness, had 
much difficulty in moving, for the same reason why beetles cannot fly, 
when their wings have wing-shells, of very sufficient strength, and 
—grown together. 


8. Constitutions of government are like highways: on a new and 
quite untrodden one, where every carriage helps in the process of 
bruising and smoothing, you are as much jolted and pitched, as 
on an old worn-out one, full of holes. What is to be done then ? 
Travel on. 


3. In criminal courts, murdered children are often represented as 
still-born ; in anticritics, still-born as murdered. 


101. Not only were the Rhodians, from their Colossus, called Colos- 
sians; but also innumerable Germans are, from their Luther, called 
Lutherans. 


88. Hitherto I have always regarded the polemical writings of our 
present philosophic and zsthetic idealist logic-buffers,—in which, cer- 
tainly, a few contumelies, and misconceptions, and misconclusions do 
make their appearance,—rather on the fair side ; observing in it merely 
an imitation of classical antiquity, in particular of the ancient Athletes, 
who (according to Schéttgen) besmeared their bodies with mud, that 
they might not be laid hold of ; and filled their hands with sand, that 


they might lay hold of their antagonists. 


103. Or all the mosques, episcopal-churches, pagodas, chapels of 
ease, tabernacles, and pantheons, any thing else than the ethnic fore- 
court of the invisible temple and its holy of holies? 


40. The common man is copious only in narration, not in reason- 
ing; the cultivated man is brief only in the former, not in the latter: 
because the common man’s reasons are a sort of sensations, which, as 
well as things visible, he merely looks at; by the cultivated man, 
again, both reasons and things visible are rather thought than 
looked at. 
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9. In any national calamity, the ancient Egyptians took revenge on 
the god Typhon, whom they blamed for it, by hurling his favourites, 
the asses, down over rocks. In similar wise, have countries of a dif- 
ferent religion now and then taken their revenge. 


~ 70. Let poetry veil itself in philosophy, but only as the latter does 
in the former. Philosophy in poetized prose resembles those tavern 
drinking-glasses, encircled with party-coloured wreaths of figures, 
which disturb your enjoyment both of the drink, and (often awkwardly 
eclipsing and covering each other) of the carving also. 


158. Governments should not too often change the penny-trumps 
and child’s drums of the poets for the regimental trumpet and fire- 
drum: on the other hand, good subjects should regard many a 
princely drum-tendency simply as a disease, in which the patient, by 
air insinuating under the skin, has got dreadfully swoln. 


89. In great towns, a stranger, for the first day or two after his 
arrival, lives purely at his own expense in an inn; afterwards, in 


the houses of his friends, without expense: on the other hand, if 


you arrive at the earth, as for instance I have done, you are cour- 
teously maintained, precisely for the first few years, free of charges ; 
but in the next and longer series—for you often stay sixty—you are 
actually obliged (I have the documents in my hands) to pay for every 
drop and morsel, as if you were in the great Earth Inn, which indeed 
you are. 

107. Germany is a long lofty mountain—under the sea. 


144. The reviewer does not in reality employ his pen for writ- 
ing; but he burns it, to awaken weak people from their swoons, 
with the smell; he tickles with it the throat of the plagiary, to 
make him render back; and he picks with it his own teeth. He 
is the only individual in the whole learned lexicon that can never ex- 
hanst himself, never write himself out, let him sit before the ink-glass 
for centuries or tens of centuries. For while the scholar, the philoso- 
pher, and the poet, produce their new book solely from new materials 
and growth, the reviewer merely lays his old gage of taste and know- 
ledge on a thousand new works ; and his light, in the ever-passing, ever- 
differently-cut glass-world, which he elucidates, is still refracted into 
new colours. 


71. The youth is singular from caprice, and takes pleasure in 
it; the man is so from constraint, unintentionally, and feels pain 
in if. 

198. The populace and cattle grow giddy on the edge of no abyss ; 
with the man it is otherwise. 


11. The golden calf of self-love soon waxes to be a burning Phalaris’ 
bull, which reduces its father and adorer to ashes. 


_ 103. The male beau-crop which surrounds the female roses and 
lilies, must (if I rightly comprehend its flatteries) most probably pre- 
suppose in the fair the manners of the Spaniards and Italians, who 


offer any valuable, by way of present, to the man who praises it ex- 
cessively, 
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199. But not many existing governments, I believe, do behead 


under pretext of trepanning; or sew (in a more choice allegory) 
the people’s lips together, under pretence of sewing the harelips in 
them. 

67. Hospitable entertainer, wouldst thou search into thy guest ¢? Ac- 
company him to another entertainer, and listen to him. Just so; 
Wouldst thou become better acquainted with mistress in an hour, 
than by living with her for a month? Accompany her among her 
female friends and female enemies (if that is no pleonasm), and look 
at her! 

80. In the Summer of life, men keep digging and filling ice-pits as 
well as circumstances will admit; that so, in their Winter, they may 
have something in store to give them coolness. 


28. It is impossible for me, amid the tendril-forest of allusions 
(even this again is a tendril-twig), to state and declare on the spot 
whether all the courts or heights, the (Bougouer) snow-line of Eu- 
rope, have ever been mentioned in my writings or not; but I could 
wish for information on the subject, that if not, I may try to do 
it still. : 

36. And so I should like, in all cases, to be the first, especially in 
begging. ‘The first prisoner of war, the first cripple, the first man 
ruined by burning (like him who brings the first fire-engine) gains 
the head subscription and the heart ; the next comer finds nothing but 
duty to address; and at last, in this melodious mancando of sympa- 
thy, matters sink so far, that the last (if the last but one may at least 
have retired laden with a rich “ God help you!’’) obtains from the 
benignant hand nothing more than its fist. And asin begging the first 
so in giving I should like to be the last: one obliterates the other, 
especially the last the first. So, however, is the world ordered. 


136. If you mount too high above your time, your ears (on the 
side of Fame) are little better off than if you sink too deep below it ; 
in truth, Charles up in his Balloon, and Halley down in his Diving- 
bell, felt equally the same strange pain in their ears. 


25. In youth, like a blind man just couched, (and what is birth 
but a couching of the sight?) you take the distant for the near, 
the starry heaven for tangible room-furniture, pictures for objects ; 
and, to the young man, the whole world is sitting on his very nose, 
till repeated bandaging and unbandaging have at last taught him, 
like the blind patient, to estimate Distance and Appearance. 


125. In the long run, out of mere fear and necessity, we shall be- 
come the warmest cosmopolites I know of; so rapidly do ships shoot 
to and fro, and, like shuttles, weave Islands and Quarters of the 
World together. For let but the political weatherglass fall to-day 
in South America; to-morrow we in Europe have storm and thunder. 


19. It is easier, they say, to climb a hill when you ascend back 
foremost. This, perhaps, might admit of application to political 
eminences; if you still turned towards them that part of the body on 


which you sit, and kept your face directed down to the people; all the 


while, however, removing and mounting. 
Fes. 1827. T 
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26. Few German writers are not original, if we may ascribe origi- 
nality (as is at least the conversational practice of all people) to a 
man, who merely dishes out his own thoughts without foreign ad- 
mixture. For as, between their Memory, where their reading or 
foreign matter dwells, and their Imagination or Productive Power, 
where their writing or own peculiar matter originates, a sufficient 
space intervenes, and the boundary-stones are fixed in so conscien- 
tiously and firmly that nothing foreign may pass over into their own, or 
inversely, so that they may really read a hundred works without 
losing their own primitive flavour, or even altering it,—their individu- 
ality may, I believe, be considered as secured: and their spiritual 
nourishment, their pan-cakes, loaves, fritters, caviare, and meat- 
halls, are not assimilated to their system, but given back pure and 
unaltered. Often in my own mind, I figure such writers as living but 
thousandfold more artificial Ducklings from Vaucasson’s Artificial 
Duck of Wood. For in fact they are not less cunningly put together, 
than this timber Duck, which will gobble meat and apparently void it 
again, under show of having digested it, and derived from it blood 
and juices; though the secret of the business is, the artist has merely 
introduced an ingenious compound ejective matter behind, with which 
concoction and nourishment have nothing to do, but which the Duck 
illusorily gives forth and publishes to the world. 


15. After the manner of the fine polished English folding-knives, 
there are now also folding-war-swords, or in other words—treaties of 
peace, 

13. Omnibus una salis sanctis, sed gloria dispar: that is to say 
(as divines once taught) according to St. Paul, we have all the same 
beatitude in heaven, but different degrees of honour. Here, on earth, 
we find a shadow of this in the writing world; for the beatitude of 
authors once beatified by criticism, whether they be genial, good, 
mediocre, or poor, is the same throughout; they all obtain the same 
pecuniary felicity, the same slender profit. But, heavens! in regard 
to the degrees of fame, again, how far (in spite of the sane emolu- 
ment and sale) will a dunce, even in his lifetime, be put below a genius! 
Is not a shallow writer frequently forgotten in a single fair, while a 
deep writer, or even a writer of genius, will blossom through fifty 
fairs, and so may celebrate his twenty-five years’ Jubilee, before, late 
forgotten, he is lowered into the German temple of fame; a temple 
imitating the peculiarity of the Padri Lucchesi churches in Naples, 


which (according to Volkmann) permit durials under their roofs, but 
no tombstone. 


— r 3 : 
_ 49. Weak and wrong heads are the hardest to change; and their 
inward man acquires a seanty covering; thus capons never moult. 


_ 89. In times of misfortane, the ancients supported themselves with 
philosophy or christianity; the moderns again (for example in the 


reign of terror) take to pleasure; asthe wounded buffalo, for bandage 
and salve, rolls himself in the mire. 


181. God be thanked that we live nowhere for ever except in hell 
or heaven; on earth otherwise we should grow to he the veriest rascals, 
and the world a house of incurables, for want of the dog-doctor 
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(the hangman), and the issue-cord (on the gallows), and the sulphur 
and chalybeate medicines (on battle-fields). So that we too find our 
gigantic moral force ‘dependent on the Debt of Nature which we 
have to pay, exactly as your politicians (for example, the Author of 
the New Leviathan) demonstrate that the English have their 
National Debt to thank for their superiority. 


63. To apprehend danger from the education of the people, is like 
fearing lest the thunderbolt strike into the house because it has 
windows; whereas the lightning never comes through these, but 
through their /ead framing, or down by the smoke of the chimney. 


76. Your economical, preaching poetry, apparently supposes that 
a surgical stone-cutter is an artistical one; and a pulpit or a sinai 
a hill of the muses. 


115. According to Smith, the universal measure of economical 
value is /abour. This fact, at least in regard to spiritual and poetical 
value, we Germans had discovered before Smith; and to my know- 
ledge, we have always preferred the learned poet to the poet of 
genius, and the heavy book full of labour, to the light one full of 
sport. 

4. The hypocrite does not imitate the old practice, of cutting 
fruit by a knife poisoned only on the one side, and giving the poisoned 
side to the victim, the cutter eating the sound side himself; on the 
contrary, he so disinterestedly inverts this practice, that to others he 
shows and gives the sound moral half, or side, and retains for himself 
the poisoned one. Heavens! compared with such a man, how wicked 
does the devil seem ! 


67. Individual minds, nay, political bodies, are like organic bodies : 
extract the interior air from them, the atmosphere crushes them toge- 
ther; pump off under the bell the exterior resisting air, the interior 
inflates and bursts them. Therefore, let every state keep up its inter- 
nal and its external resistance both at once. 


8. In great saloons, the real stove is masked into a pretty ornamented 
sham stove; so, likewise, it is fit and pretty that a virgin Love 
should always hide itself in an interesting virgin Friendship. 


12. Nations—unlike rivers, which precipitate their impurities in 
level places, and when at rest—drop their baseness just whilst in the 
most violent motion; and become the dirtier the farther they flow 


along through lazy flats. 


28. When Nature takes the huge old earth-round, the earth-loaf, 
and kneads it up again for the purpose of introducing under this pie- 
crust, new stuffing and dwarfs—she then, for most part, as a mother 
when baking will do to her daughters, gives in jest a little fraction 
of the dough (two or three thousand square leagues of such dough 
are enough for a child) to some poetical, or philosophical, or legis- 
lative polisher, that so the little elf may have something to be shaping 
and manufacturing beside its mother. And when the other young 
ones get a taste of sisterkin’s baking, they all clap hands, and cry: 
“ Aha, mother! canst bake like Swky here ?” 
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Bayte.—The Abridgment of Bayle’s Biographical Dictionary, lately 
published, has concluded with a volume of Bayl-iana. It is a most 
curious and instructive miscellany, and rivals in excellence the best 
collections of Table Talk. For curious research, sound remark, or 
acute reasoning, there is no more abundant source than the Dictionary 
of Bayle. ‘The impurities, the elaborate frivolities, and the obsolete 
discussions which weigh down the original—at least as far as regards 
the general reader—are abstracted in the Abridgment. From the 
omitted parts, the gleanings which form the fourth volume are gathered. 
We will give a few specimens. 


Nicius Erytheus quotes a proverb importing, that there are tliree sorts of men who 
make almost no use of the laws they prescribe to others. Nobody swerves more from 
the law in practice than a lawyer; nobody observes the regimen of health less than a 
physician ; nobody fears the remorse of conscience less than a divine. You will find 
in the original the exception which the author has made. He does not relate the thing 
as jesters commonly do. They say, that the lawyers who advise others so much to go 
to law, seldom go to law themselves ; that physicians who prescribe so much physic 
to their patients, take but little themselves ; and that divines who set down so many 
articles of faith for others, believe but few themselves.—Art. Boccalini.—Bayle's 
Hist. Dict. 


It is evident, that an author who employs the authority of the civil magistrate, for 
the prohibition of books written against him, manifestly betrays his defeat and in- 
ability to answer, while he increases the curiosity of the public after those very books. 
Why then do so many authors recur to this method, when they have interest enough to 
make it effectual? Is it a very agreeable thing, to declare to all the world that they 
are not able to resist an author who is their adversary? Can self-love find its account 
in raising a desire to read those books in several people, who would otherwise never 
hear of them, and who buy them on no other account than because they are informed 
that those books are prohibited? Can self-love, 1 say, which is so angry at the con- 
tents of them, and so eager to stifle the memory of them, find its account in putting the 
public upon enquiring more curiously into the particulars contained in them? What 
charm can there be in publishing a sentence of prohibition of certain books in the 
Gazettes? Is not this the way to proclaim toall Europe the shameful necessity a man 
lies under of imploring that assistance of the civil magistrate which he vught only to 
seek from his pen ?—Art. Thomas.—Bayle’s Hist. Dict. 


Peiresc dining at London with several learned men, could by no means be excused 
from drinking a health which Dr. Thorius drank tohim. The glass was of a monstrous 
size, for which reason Pieresc excused himself a long while, and alleged a thousand 
reasons ; but he was forced to drink it. Before he aid it, he made this bargain, that 
1 horius should drink a health to be proposed by him in his turn. After he had drank 
the wine, he filled the same glass with water, and took it off, first naming the health 
to the doctor. Thorius had like to have sunk, as if he had been struck with thunder ; 
but finding no way to avoid it, he fetched several profound sighs, he put his mouth a 
thousand times to the brim of the glass, and as shies withdrew it. He called to his 


assistance all the fine sayings of the Greek and Latin poets, and was almost the whole 


day in emptying, by repeated trials, this accursed cup.—Art. Thorius.— Bayle’s 
Hist. Diet. 


Che dispute between Denys and Brissot raised a kind of civil war among the 
Portuguese physicians. The business was brought before the tribunal of the university 
of Salamanca, where it was thoroughly discussed by the faculty of physic ; but whilst 
they were examining the reasons pro and con, the partisans of Denys had recourse to an 
expedient which seldom fails those that are the strongest ; they oppressed the others 
by the authority of the secular power, and obtained a decree, [ ing physicians to 
bleed in the same side that the pleurisy should bein. At last, the university of Sala- 
manca gave their judgment, importing that the opinion ascribed to Brissot was the 
true doctrine of Hippocrates and Galen. The followers of Denys appealed to Cwsar 
about the year 1529, They thought themselves superior, hoth in authority and number, 
so that the matter was brought before Charles V. They were not contented to call 
the doctrine of their adversaries false, but they said, moreover, that it was impious 
and mortal, and as pernicious to the body as Luther’s schism to the soul. ‘They did 
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not only blacken their adversaries’ reputation by private arts, but they did also openly 
accuse them of ignorance and rashness, of tampering with religion, and of being down- 
right Lutherans in physic. It fell out unluckily for them that Charles III, duke of 
Savoy, happened to die of a pleurisy, having been bled according to the practice which 
Brissot had opposed. Had it not been for this, the emperor, as it is thought, would 
have granted every thing that Brissot’s antagonists desired of him: but though that 
accident should have made the good cause triumph, no other good resulted from it, but 
that the thing remained undecided.—Art. Brissot.—Bayle’s Hist. Dict. 


Comenius said that the reign of a thousand years was to begin in the year 1672, or 
in the year 1673. So that there is scarcely any body but believes he died very 
es since he avoided the confusion of seeing the vanity of his prophecies. | am 
persuaded that he did not gain much by it. He was so used to such disappointments, 
aud minded so little what people would say of it, that he could have borne this last 
check without any trouble. This class of gentlemen are of an admirable constitution : 
nothing puts them out of countenance: they appear as boldly in company after the 
expiration of the time as before ; they fear neither railleries, nor the most serious com- 
plaints: they are always ready to begin again: in a word, they are proof against the 
justest mortifications. We must not altogether lay the fanlt of it on the particular 
turn of their wit, and of their inclination ; the public is more to be blamed for it than 
they are, because of its prodigious indulgence. It isa common saying, that God 
forgives every thing, and that men forgive uothing: but that maxim is false, with 
respect to the commentators on the revelation: it is very probable that God has not 
the same indulgence, as the public, for the boldness wherewith they handle his 
oracles, and expose them to the contempt of infidels. A learned divine observes, that 
Comenius lost nothing of his credit, though he had deceived the people a hundred 
times by his visions ; he always passed for a great prophet ; so true it is that men are 
pleased to be deceived in some things.—Art. Comenius.—Bayle’s Hist. Dict. 


Beauty without the charms of wit and language, is of no great force ; and if it make 
any conquests, it is after the manner of those brave generals; who quickly subdue a 
province, but know not how to keep it: the empire of the fair is at least as much 
maintained by the charms of wit, as by those of the face. These are two sorts of 
graces that stand in need of one another, and mutually perform good offices to each 
other. Some insipid and ridiculous discourses would be extremely distasteful, if the 
beauty uf the person did not lend to them | know not what charms to adorn them: and 
some beauties of the body would make no impression, if they did not borrow charms 
from the graces of the mind,—Art. Estampes.—Bayle’s Hist. Dict. 





A Moravian EstasiisumMent.—I went to visit a Moravian establishment in the 
town of Sarapta. Opposite the inn formerly stood a house containing eighty bache- 
lors, and near it one containing eighfy spinsters. The house of the former has been 
burnt down ; that of the latter has escaped. The females divide their own dwelling 
with the men, till theirs is rebuilt. When a bachelor is tired of a life of celibacy, he 
goes next door, chooses one out of the eighty spinsters, and makes her his wife. The 
pair become members of the general community, and keep a house for themnselves. 
‘The vacancies are filled np by the children of those who had once been inmates of 
these mansions of single blessedness. 1 was highly gratified with my visit to this hu- 
man hive. Every thing was in the neatest order ; the sisters, as they are called, with 
their little caps, and uniform dress, reminded me of our fair Quakers. The female 
children were reading and writing ; the young women were engaged in domestic em- 
ployments. The old maids, for there were a few, were occupied in knitting and nee- 
dle- work. All were busy at the occupation best adapted to their peculiar habits and 
talents. Nor were the brothers idle ; here were shoemakers, tailors, weavers, prin- 
ters, and book-binders. I was shown a fine collection of the serpents and other rep- 
tiles of Southern Russia. 1 saw also a large collection of antiquities found in the 
neighbourhood, which proves the former existence of an ancient city on this spot.— 
Keppel’s Journey from India to England. 


Dirricutry or Nursinc a Prince.—The Duke of Britanny has changed his nurse, 
because the. first had got a cold ; he.is also very well, but there is everything to fear for 
princes, with whom so much pains are taken that they often kill them; besides, the 


continued agitation their nurses are in, which prevents them from having good milk.— 
Secret Correspondence of Madame de Maintenon with the Princess des Ursings. 
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Port or Honovr.--QOne morming, while we were im Paris, our lacquey de 
place did not appear as usual, Breakfast passed, the carriage drove to the door, 
still no lacquey, and Colonel Cleveland, in a passion, had sent to engage another, 
when, panting with exertion, the gentleman appeared, ‘‘ He was very sorry—he 
begged ten thousand pardons—he had hoped to have got ‘his little affairs over 
sooner.” “ Your affairs, you scoundrel, what are your affairs to us? Do you think 
we are to sit waiting here, while you are running after your own affairs?” « Par. 
donnez-moi, Monsieur,”’ said the lacquey with a low bow, and laying his hand upon 
his heart, ‘‘ but it was an affair of honour!’ and the man had actually been fighting 
a duel with swords, with another lacquey, in consequence of some quarrel while wait- 
ing for us at the French Opera, the night before! On inquiry, we found this was b 
no means extraordinary, and that two shoe-blacks have been known to fight a regular 
duel, with the punctilios of men of fashion.—Continental Adventures. 


Cvuntovs Exnterrion.—On entering Meeana, we were witnesses to rather a curious 
exhibition. I should first mention, that the Persians are in the habit of sleeping on 
the flat roofs of their houses, during the summer months. Day was jast breaking when 
wearrived. As the houses of the poorer classes are generally not more than eight feet 
high, we had a full view of nearly the whole population in bed: many were asleep ; 
some few had awoke ; others were getting out of bed, to make their morning toilettes. 
The scene was highly entertaining, and brought to mind the story of Le Diable 
Boiteux, unroofing the houses for the gratification of Don Cleofas.—Keppel’s Journey 
from India to England. 


Buownarante as A Leorstator.—The First Consul presided at almost all the sit- 
tings of the Council of State upon the project of the civil code, and took a very active 
part in the discussion. He provoked, sustained, directed, and, when it flagged, reani- 
mated the discussion. Unlike certain orators of the council, he did not seek to shine 
by rounded phrases, chosen expressions, and elaborate delivery. He spoke naturally 
without embarrassment or pretension, and in that free and unaffected conversational 
tone, that became animated only according as the subject makes the force of opposing 
argument, or the matured stage of the discussion required. He was on no occasion 
inferior to any member of the Council, and he was sometimes on a par with the most 
skilful amongst them by the facility with which he seized the knotty points of a ques- 
tion, by the justnesss of his ideas, and the force of his reasoning. He surprised 
them frequently by the originality of his thoughts, and the energetic character of his 
expressions. Many persons, both in France and other parts of Europe, have affected 
to believe, and others have really believed, that Buonaparte’s opinions upon these 
occasions were arranged aprés coup, and dressed up for the public by his flatterers. 
This, however, is an egregious error. Locre, the secretary of the Council of State, 
made a report of the deliberations in a measured, grave, cold, and uniform style ; and 
so far from Buonaparte’s language or opinions gaining by this process, they were, on 
the contrary, almost invariably divested, by — g through the official mind of the 
secretary, of all that freedom and boldness of thought, and originality and force of 
expression, which distinguished them. ‘The trath of this assertion will be fully proved 
by comparing the opinions of Buonaparte upon some articles of the code, taken 
accurately down by a person present, with the official report of the same, by the 
secretary Lows. 

Amongst the results of civil death was proposed the dissolution of the marriage- 
contract. The First Consul, who was hostile to this consequence, said— 


Exact Words of the First Consul. Proces Verbal. 

*‘ What! when a criminal has been ‘ Society is sufficiently avenged by the 
transported, are not justice and public condemnation, when the criminal is de- 
vengeance sufficiently satisfied? If not, pri i , when he finds him- 
better put him to death. Then his wife from his friends and his usual 
may raise an altar of turf in her garden, habitudes, Why should 
and retire there to weep. The wife. 'y be extended to his wife? 
sometimes be the cause of the husband’s 
crime. It is her duty to console him. 

Would you not esteem the woman who 
should follow him ?”’ 
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Upon the question at what age marriage should be permitted. 


Exact words of the First Consul. 


«« Ig it to be desired that marriage should _ 


.  Proges Verbal. 
* Since it would not be advantageous 


take place at thirteen and fifteen years of that a whole generation should marry at 


e! 

a The answer is, no: and the periods 
proposed are eighteen years for men, and 
fourteen for women. 

‘‘ Why make so great difference be- 
tween men and women? Is it to obviate 
a few accidents? But the interest of the 
state is of greater importance. I should 
think there would be less inconve- 
nience in fixing the age of men at fifteen 
years, than at thirteen for women ; car 
que peut il sortir d'une fille de cet dye qui « 
neuf mois de grossesse & supporter. The 
Jews have been quoted. At Jerusalem a 
girl is marriageable at ten, old at sixteen, 
and not touchable at twenty years of age. 

“ You do not give to children of fifteen 
the power of making the most ordinary 
contracts; how then can you permit them 
at the same age to enter into the most 
solemn of contracts? It is to be desired 
that men should not have the power of 
marrying before the age of twenty, nor 
women before eighteen, without that we 
shall not have a good race.” 


thirteen and fourteen years of age, it theres 
fore should not be authorized to do so by 

a general law. It would be preferable to 

make a law conformable to public interest, 

and to permit only by an exception, of 
which the public authorities should be 
judges, peculiar cases of private interest. 


“ That would be a s law which 
should permit individuals to marry before 
the age when they can be called upon ag 
witnesses, or punished for crimes, from 
their want of complete discernment. The 
wisest system would probably be that 
which would not authorize men to marry 
before twenty-one, or women before fi 
teen,” 


But the most singular instance of the emasculation which the First Consul’s many 


original ideas and language underwent at the hands of the Secretary is the following. 
Upoa the nullity of marriage on account of a mistake in. the- person. 


Exact words of the First Consul. 

“The error cannot be as to the physi- 
cal person, but can only relate to the rank 
of the individual. A contract founded 
upon error or fraud is null, and caunot be 
rendered valid. I wish to marry my cousin, 
who arrives from India, and an adventurer 
is passed off on me: I have children by 
her; I discover that she is not my cousin ; 
is such a marriage valid? Does not public 
morals require that it should be so? There 
has been an interchange of soul, of trans- 
piration. There is in marriage something 
besides the union of names and properties. 
Should the legislature admit that wee 
marry principally for those things, or for 
physical “I 34 Aah qauliciea and all. 
that give birth to sentiment and /’amitie 
animale? If these last qualities be the 
foundation of marriage, would it not be 
shocking to annul it, because it was after- 
wards discovered that the woman had not 


the accessory qualities ?”” 


Proces Verbal. 

‘¢ The name and civil rank are the re- 
sult of social ideas ; but there is something 
more real in moral qualities, such as pro- 
priety of conduct, mildness, love of in- 
dustry, &c. If these qualities ought to, 
influence a man in the choice of his wife, 
how can the husband be said to be de- 
ceived who finds them in the woman that 
is united to him, though there may be some- 
mistake in the mere accessories?” 


Thibadeau’s Memoires sur le Consulat. 


khan for two days. Qn the evening of the ist of August, we arrived at a Russian 


village, which was surrounded by a considerable tract of w 


in a fiogs phalanx to attack the crops. 
to his owu field. Some took dogs, others were on horseback, 


eli-cultiveted land, While 
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and clapping their hands all the way, the inhabitants finding from experience that the 
locusts very much dislike noise. My fellow-traveller told me, that in the colony of 
Karass, when the locusts come in sight, not only all the inhabitants, but the military 
turn out, and endeavour to drive them off, by drums and fifes, and a perpetual dis- 
charge of musketry. The enemy, thus repulsed, make a speedy retreat, and commit 
their depredations on the land of those who are less on the alert to resist them.— Kep- 
pel’s Journey from India to England. 


Gorrus.—But Goethe's culture as a writer is perhaps less remarkable than his 
culture as a man. He has learned, not in head only, but also in heart; not from art 
and literature, bat also by action and passion in the rugged school of experience. 
if asked what was the grand characteristic of his writings, we should not say know- 
ledge, but wisdom. A mind that has seen and s , and done, speaks to as of 
what it has tried and conquered. A gay delineation will give us notice of dark and 
toilsome experiences, of business done in the great deep of the spirit ; a maxim, trivial 
to the careless eye, will rise with light and solution over long perplexed periods of our 
own history. It is thus that heart speaks to heart ; that the life of one man becomes 
a possession to all, Here is a mind of the most subtle and tumultuous elements ; but 
it is governed in peaceful diligence, and its impetuous and ethereal faculties work 
softly together for good and noble ends. Goethe may be called a philosopher ; for he 
loves and has practised as a man the wisdom which, as a poet, he inculcates. Com- 
posure and cheerful seriousness seem to breathe over all his character. There is no 
whining over human woes : it is understood that we must simply all strive to alleviate 
or remove them. There is no noisy battling for opinions ; but a persevering effort to 
make truth lovely, and recommend her, by a thousand avenues, to the hearts of all 
men. Of his personal manners, we can easily believe the universal report, as often 
given in the way ofcensure as of praise, that he is a man of consummate breeding and 
the stateliest presence : for an air of polished tolerance, of courtly, we might say ma- 
jestic repose, and serene humanity, is visible throughout his works. In no line of them 
does he speak with asperity of any man ; scarcely ever even of a thing. He knows the 
good, and loves it; he knows the bad and hateful, and rejects it ; but im neither case 
with violence : his love is calm and active ; his rejection is implied rather than pro- 
nounced ; meek and gentle, though we see that it is thorough, and never to be revoked. 
The noblest and the basest he not only seems to comprehend, but to personate and body 
forth in their most secret lineaments: hence actions and opinions appear to him as they 
are, with all the circumstances which extenuate or endear them to the hearts where they 
originated and are entertained. This also is the spirit of our Shakspeare, and perhaps 
of every great dramatic poet. Shakspeare is no sectarian: to all he deals with equity 
and mercy ; because he knows all, and his heart is wide enough for all. In his mind 
the world is a whole; he figures it as Providence governs it; and to him it is not 
strangv that the sun should be caused to shine on the evil and the good, and the rain 
to fall on the just and the unjust.—Carlisle’s German Romances. 


A Russtan Amazon.—On dismounting at a village near Darkee, my stirrup was 
held by a fair and handsome-looking person, who proved to be a female. Admiration 
of a military life had induced her to deprive herself of her fair tresses, and to wear the 
dress of aman, preparatory, as she said, to offering her services to the Emperor as a 
soldier. Hearing I was on the way, she told me that, if she had been a little older, she 
would have accompanied me, 1 told her that she would be rejected, from her feminine 
appearance ; but she said she would cut off her breasts, whenever they were too large 
for concealment. On taking leave of this little amazon, I gave her an old aiguillette, 
which she accepted with great delight, and strutted off with it on her shoulder, to the 
no small amazement of the villagers.—Keppel’s Journey from India to England. 


Srantsn Pripk axp Economy.—The following is what Mr. Orry has related to 
me during the visits he has made here, when expecting to go to Spain :—Having heard 
that the duke d’Alba had sent to sell plate to the amount of ten thousand crowns, he 
called on him, and said that he did not offer him any of the money he was taking to 
the king of Spain, that prince being too much in want of ‘it ; but that he ry. och 
duke would at once accept a thousand louis d’ors, and afterwards the forty d 
crowns, which he knew how to get back from his catholic majesty. The duke replied, 
that he would be very sorry to ask the king his master for money, at a time like the 
present ;.and that he would most willingly give him some, if he had it: that at all 
events, he felt hurt at the offer of Mr. Orry ; for, as his wife had still some jewels 
left, when these were gone, they could live on chocolate, of which they had a stock 
for two years.—Secret Correspondence of Madame de Maintenon with the Princess des 


Ursing. 
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INFORMATION OF THE IraLt1an Nosiity.—tThe intelligence and intellectual culti- 
vation of the party, did not seem great. Of this I observed several notable instances, 
but one will probably suffice. Mrs. Cleveland happened to ask, ‘‘ Who was Pylades ?”’ 
merely meaning what performer played the part ; but the Marchesa thinking her question 
referred to the character of Pylades in the piece, in reply asked the Count Orsini, her 
favourite cavalier, if he could tell who Pylades was, andif ever there was such a man ? 
« No, never!”’ said the Count, with great sang froid, taking a pinch of snuff. ‘TI 
thought there had been in France,” rejoined the Marchesa, ‘‘ surely I have heard 
the name somewhere, long ago.” ‘‘ I beg your pardon, Count,”’ rejoined a little man, 
“the Marchesa is right, only he was not a Frenchman. Pylades was a famous old 
Roman.” ‘“ Was he not a Grecian?” said Mrs, Cleveland, with laudable innocence 
and gravity.” ‘* Perdoni, Signora,”’ said the little Marquis, ‘‘ he was not a Greek, 
but he had something to do with the Greeks. But there was once a famous Greek, 
called Pilacles,” (‘‘ Who?” interrupted I) “ Pilacles,” he repeated, very distinctly— 
(probably Pericles might be running in his head )—“ and the Signora has possibly con- 
founded Pilacles with Pylades.” . ‘So then Pylades was a Roman?’ said I, “ He 
was,’’ replied the little Marquis ; ‘‘ he was a great Roman philosopher ; that Pylades 
was, in reality; but they have made a great fool of him in the Opera, with his non- 
sense about Orestes. They should study history more.” ‘‘Did you say we should 
study history more?” I asked, maliciously. ‘‘ O, no, Signora, no; these ignorant 
poets and opera people.” ‘‘ People who attend the opera?’ I persisted. “ No, 
Signora; these ignorant people who write the operas, I meant.” ‘ Why they seem 
to understand history well enough for the generality of ee who attend operas. 
For instance, I am sure I never knew till to night, that Pylades was a great Roman 
philosopher.” The little Marquis bowed with a self-satisfied air, and expressed his 
happiness that he could afford me any information.—Continental Adventures. 


Josepuine tHE Ex-Empness or France.—After leaving the first consul, the 
councillor of state, N , met Madame Buonaparte, who, as soon as she saw him, 
quitted Bourienne, with whom she was talking, and joined N . She led him into 
a retired alley in the park, and after carefully looking about on every side to see that 
nobody was within hearing, she said, after first enjoining him to secrecy, ‘‘ You do 
not know what is passing. Lucien comes here very frequently, and has Jong con- 
ferences with Buonaparte. Yesterday he was four hours alone with him. He insists 
upon his making his power hereditary. He is working for that object, in conjunction 
with Roederer, Talleyrand, Regnault, and Fontanes.’’ On quitting Buonaparte, Lucien 
said to me, ‘* You are going to a watering place—you must get with child.” “ Ilow 
can you make such a proposal to the wife of your brother?” ‘ Yes, it must be so, 
since you cannot have one by him. If you cannot, nor will not, Buonaparte must 
have one by another woman, and you must adopt it. It is for his interest, as well as 
your own and others, that his power should be made hereditary.” ‘‘ I should sooner 
earn my bread by the work of my hands, thanconsent to so infamous an action. Besides, 
do you suppose that the nation would submit to that, and let itself be governed by a 
bastard? You can certainly have but little respect for the nation; and as for your 
brother, you are urging him to his ruin.” Lucien, after insisting a his proposal, 
retired.* Tam sure that Talleyrand has given to Buonaparte the plan of a new con- 
stitution, containing a clause for rendering his power hereditary. is morning I had 
along conversation with Buonaparte on the subject. He confessed to me that Lucien 
had made him the same proposals, I then said to him, ‘‘ But how can - place any 
confidence in Lucien? Have you not yourself told me that you saw a letter that he 
wrote to your uncle, (Abbé Fesch,) in which he menaced your life? Have you not 
told me that he never should be any thing as long as you were first consul? And yet 
you listen to hiscounsels. Buonaparte acknowledged all this, and said, ‘‘ I know well 
the characters of these personages, and all their intrigues.” ‘‘ Yes, but if you con- 
tinues to listen to them, they will drag you into their snares.” ‘‘ Mind your spinning.” 
(Mele toi de filer.)\— Yes, but when I see that they wish to ruin you, l shall not 
remain silent. They may plot whatever they wish against me, but when it regards 
you, I shall always inform you of their manceuvres. —Thibadeau’s Memoires sur le 


Consulat. 











* Las Cases makes Napoleon say, that when Josephine gave up all of having 
issue, she often hinted to him the possibility of playing off a political supercherie ; 
and that she at length proposed it to him in direct terms, (Tom. i. p. 354.) , 

It appears, by this conversation of Josephine, that this supercherie was, on the con- 
trary, proposed to her, and that she indignantly repelled the idea,—Ep, 
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Faencu Femats Enucation.—A smart litle French girl of sixteen, returning with 
her father avd mother, after finishing her education at a Paris pension, to her 
home in Provence, chattered away tome. I made many inquines into the nature 
and extent of their studies, and found she had studied—orthography, (upon this she 
laid great stress,)—and geography, (of which she had certaiuly a most original, but 
somewhat confused notion, )—that she had, moreover, acquired a smattering of gram- 
mar, a considerable experience of dancing—a very little music—a good deal of embroi- 
dery—and a most complete critical and ardent taste for dress ;—and in thjs last accom- 
plishment ber soul and mind, thoughts aad observation, seemed absorbed. ‘‘ But what 
did you read at school—what books?” ‘‘ Oh, pour les livres !”—she read her lessons 
and school-books.—‘* Mais par example,”—I inquired what they were about: were 
they history? ‘‘Ah, Vhistoire! mon Dieu! oui.” She declare she hac read three 
gros volumes of history nearly all through—‘‘ and what history?’ “ What history 1” 
she did not exactly know. ‘‘ But what was it about?’’—‘ 1t was about some kings 
and battles ;"’"—but what kings and battles she really could not say. Did she happen 
to remember the author !—did not think it had—but she said, with simplicity, 
that she had all the books she had learnt locked up in her trunk, and she would go and 
fetch them for me to look at,—Continental Adveutures. 


Brvs-Srocxixcs.—A tendency in young ladies to write verse, is certainly not one 
which, for many reasons, we should wish to encourage. Where peculiar circumstances 
have nurtured this very natural disposition, or where powerful feelings and a teeming 
imagination have burst through all restraints, the sex, the youth, and perhaps the per- 
sonal charms of the poetess, conspire to make her a bard to which we should most of 
all wish todo homage. Perbaps we are caught in “‘ some softened mood,” perbaps 


——‘ Tender memory, sadden’d thought, 
On the world’s harsher cares have wrought.” 


However this may be, there is no object that assumes a more interesting slape to our 
fancy than the busy pen, and busier brain, of a young girl, travailing in her solitary 
chamber for all the world. Atatime when her equals are puzzling over a French 
verb, or battering out the last set of quadrilles, her mind is running over all history and 
romance ; her imagination is combining and recombining all the forms of character 
that study or experience affords her; she is ransacking the secrets of her own heart, 
aad weighing and examining the nature and force of all she has ever felt ; ber fancy is 
weaving stories, and her invention is creating incidents ; the felicity of her progress at 
ove moment flis her mind with enthusiasm—and at another, some fluctuation of tem- 
perament, or perhaps some apprehension of coldness or censure, stops the current of in- 
spiration, and all is sadness and gloom. Were such occupations to interfere with the 
duties of life—were they even to check the acquirement of ordinary accomplishments, 
or divert attention from that most pleasing and most important of tasks, the finishing 
and adorning the beauty which nature has bestowed in some form on all—we might be 
inclined to weigh more scrupulously the value of such employment as we have described. 
But most probably she whose dreams abound in poetry, she whose stolen hours are 
busy in storing the material or in pouring forth the treasures of verse, is the most exact 
in the performance of those duties, which it is a prejudice to suppose are inconsistent 
with intellectual oecupation—she, too, may attract as potently by the charms of per- 
son, as by those of verse. She may be as light in the dance, as gay in the circle, and 
as faithful and kind in the closer relations of life, as the most innocent of poetical 
thoughts. These merits, sometimes deemed inconsistent with literary industry, in 
reality are not the least so; and were it even true that the combination is difficult, to 
genius all things are possible—and it is only to such cases where real genius, real 
enthusiasm, real mind exist, that our observation applies. We are informed that 


Miss Landon is very young—we are sure that she has genius; no one can read the 
Golden Violet and deny it.—Atlas, 


Tue Jewer-Cuamser or roe Kaemtin.—The jewel chamber contains a number 
of gold and silver vases, goblets, and other vessels, of which I have neither time nor 
inclination to make particular mention. Round the walls are the thrones of different 
monarchs, and, standing on separate pedestals, are numerous crowns, including those 
of Kazan, Astrakhan, Siberia, Georgia, and Poland, the sight of which brought to 
mind the gradual increase of this vast empire. We were shewn the large boots of 
Peter the Great, and the coronation coat of the Emperor Alexander. This last is of s 
green colour, perfectly plain, and the cloth of as coarse a texture as that worn by ser- 
jeants of our ~—Aeppel's Journey from India to England. ; 
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Tue Tourer Revirws.—It seems to be now acknowledged that the Reviews are 
three—Quarterly, Edinburgh, and Westminster. ‘Ihe circulation, the age, the party 
of these works, do not differ more decidedly than their general character and conduct. 
It is easy to sketch the leading traits of each. It is rare to hear of the writers of the 
Quarterly Review—a particular article seldom makes a sensation, and the public 
never cares to trace the author through hiswork. The reason of this is, that Mr. 
Murray’s writers are article-makers—good workmen—industrious, experienced, and 
acquainted with the taste of the town. Materials are either found by them or for 
them ; they cut up, sew up and trim, the work is sent home, and the order is despatched. 
These gentlemen having had the advantage generally of a University education, 
possess that portion of information which prevents them from falling into blunders ; 
living in tolerably good society, they naturally acquire its tone ; and being well paid, 
and otherwise unemployed—except, perhaps, some of them by occasional sermons 
and parochial duties—they bestow labour on their work, and ultimately turn out a 
workman-like production. True wit, true eloquence, sound judgment, or deep philo- 
sophy, are seldom seen in the Quarterly ; but though you have emptiness of idea, there 
is fulness of phrase—though there is no originality, there is littl absurdity and no 
glaring mistakhe—if the writer does not go to the bottom of his subject, he skims over 
it—though his paper is not deep, it is tolerably clear—and should you object to its 
leaving the subject where it found it, the reader must confess that he has been led a 
very regular and methodical, well-arranged roundabout. It is easy to fancy a book- 
seller at the head of such a corps—it is easy to imagine him with his well-disciplined 
troops drawn up before him, and he giving in a loud voice the authoritative word of 
command. Reviewers !—Attention! eyes left! Kear rank take open order—Face 
about! Wheel! March—halt! The idea we have of the Edinburgh is anything 
but that of a well-drilled regiment. In the first place, the men are of all sizes ; and 
instead of the uniform drab of the Quarterly, and in spite of their own blue turned up 
with yellow, they look a motley crew. We have here the tartan, and there the red 
coat—here the heavy dragoon, and there the lancer—the grenadier shoulders the 
drummer, and though they move to the charge with seme impetuosity and plenty of 
courage, they often tumble over one another—they frequently create more confusion 
than they do mischief. There are, however, some brave veterans among them— 
some who can push the bayonet, wield the broad sword, or tilt an adversary out of his 
saddle with certainty and dexterity; and these are led on by a courageous little 
Colonel, sword in hand, who fights his own battles, and often forgets his regiment, 
The Quarterly acts corporately, the Edinburgh individually, In the former case, the 
mass is powerfully efficient—in the latter, the result depends upon acts of separate 
courage ; here we have an Ajax, there a Thersites, here a Ulysses or an Agamemnon, 
We shall not keep up the figure in speaking of the Westminster—tropes would be 
entirely out of place. We have in the Westminster even a greater degree of uniformity 
than in the Quarterly ; but it is not drab, it is a stone colour. The writers in the West- 
minster are men of clear ideas, powerful language, and with a considerable portion of 
disputatious bitterness and tenacity. They possess peculiar opinions; and by their 
consistency and skill in maintaining the tenets derived from the premises with which 
they set out, they are formidable adversaries. The grand distinction between the 
Westminster Reviewers and the Edinburgh, is that the former have a system—good 
or bad—they have a system, complete in all its parts, and divided, subdivided, and 
derived according to the most rigorous logic. The Edinburgh has only maxims—old 
well-received maxims ; some wise, some foolish, some shallow, some ingenious. These 
maxims are, however, defended often with enthusiasm, dressed up with fancy, urged 
with eloquence, and painted with wit. The Edinburgh Reviewers have in short, as a 
class, imagination ; the Westminster Reviewers are destitute of it, but they are acute, 
logical, and energetic. The strong writers 4 their system, while the system 
makes the feeble among them strong. An Edinburgh Reviewer has no such Ri he 
must rely on his own ingenuity, or his tenet is held to be untenable. If the West- 
minster were conducted with more adaptation of its matter to the public taste—if its 
articles were more broken up or softened down—if the wisdom were more sparingly 
administered, or more carefully disguised—the influence of the Westminster, in the 
present state of public opinion and public inquiry, is calculated to become very consi- 
derable.— Atlas. 


A Penrstan’s Notion or Dirrerence 1N Revicions.—Sunday, divine service was 
performed ; as soon as it was over, I went up to the Syyud, who had been i 
our motions, and to observe his reply, asked bim why he had not said his prayers this 
morning? His answer was laconic—Huftee mun, rooze shuma— Daily 1, 
weekly you,’’—Keppel’s Journey ‘7 on te England. 
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Scene ar Counr.—lIt is very just to thank the God of Battles for that which he has 
enabled us to gain; and you bave so well conceived the joy of the king and that of the 
royal family, that I cannot refrain from communicating to you the particulars. You 
know Marly, and my apartment ; the king was alone in my little room, and I was sit- 
ting down to table in my closet, through which it was necessary to pass ; an officer of 
the guards cried out at the door, ‘‘ Here is M. de Chamillard.”” The -king answered, 
«« What he himself!”” because he was not expected to come. I threw down my nap- 
kin with emotion, on which M. de Chamillard said, ‘‘ That ’s right !”’ and entered im- 
mediately, followed by M. de Silly, whom I did not know: you may well imagine that 
I also entered. I then heard of the defeat of the enemy’s army, and returned to sup in 
very good humour. The dauphin, who was playing or looking on in the saloon, soon 
joined the king, and the Duke of Burgundy entered with a billiard-mace in his hand. 
‘Madame, to whom a message had been dispatched with the news that the Duke of 
Orleans had gained a batue, arrived soon after, I told her that he was not there, at 
which she was very angry, and I understood that she said, ‘‘ I shall soon hear that my 
son has hanged himself.’’—Secret Correspondence of Madame de Maintenon with the 
Princess des Ursing. 


Comp.tment To THe EnGuisn From a Persian Syyup.—The principal person of 
Prince Futteh Ali Khan's establishment, was a Persian Syyud, a man of some infor-~ 
mation, and not deficient in honour. As I could speak Persian with tolerable fluency, 
I used a to amuse myself by asking his opinion respecting the improvement of 
our nation in different branches of science. Amongst other subjects, I tried to 
explain to him the properties of a steam-boat lately established in Calcutta, which, 
from its power of stemming wind, tide, and current, had been called by the Indians 
‘* Sheitaun koo noo,” the Devil’s boat. Wishing to pay a compliment to our nation, 
the Syyud replied, ‘‘ When arts were in their infancy, it was natural to give the Devil 
credit for any new invention; but now, so advanced are the English in every kind of 
improvement, that they are more than a match for the Devil himself.’’—Keppel’s Journey 


from India to England, 


Anas Horse-racinc.—We went this afternoon into the Desert to a horse-race ; 
an amusement, of which the natives of Bussorah are as fond as our own countrymen ; 
though I fear, if an English jockey had been here, he would have thought the pro- 
fession disgraced by the exhibition. For our own parts, we were more amused, than 
if the business had been conducted according to the strictest rules of the turf. The 
spot selected was the Great Desert, which commences immediately outside the town ; 
a circular furrow of two miles marked the course; and the stakes consisted of a 
small subscription raised from amongst our European party. The five candidates who 
started for the prize, were well suited to the general character of the scene. Instead 
of being decked in all the colours of the rainbow, a coarse loose shirt comprised all 
the clothing of the Arab jockey ; and the powerful bit of the country was the only 
arucle of equipment of the horse he bestrode. Thus simply accoutred, at a signal 
given, these half-naked savages set off at full speed, each giving a shout to animate 
his horse. They arrived like a team at the goal; the prize was adjudged to an 
Ethiopian slave. The scene was highly animated and interesting, though we had 
neither splendid equipages, nor fair ladies to grace our sports; but what we lost in 
splendour and beauty, we gained in novelty ; and though, when occasionally gazing oa 
some wearer of gaudy silks, the bright smile of woman did not repay our curiosity, 
we almost forgot the disappointment in beholding the animated countenance of a 
turbaned Turk, who, bearded to the eyes, would seen scampering past us with 
jereed in hand, to challenge a comrade to the contest ; and spurred on by his favourite 
amusement, would lay on the gravity of the Divan, in the all exhilarating air of the 
Desert.—Keppel's Journey from India to England. 


A Russtan Canritace—At four o'clock in the afternoon, my new equipage came 
to the door, driven by a Kalmuck Tar-ar. The vehicle was an open four-wheeled 
carriage, without springs, called an arba. It was five feet five inches long, three feet 
broad, and perhaps three deep, resembling a beer-barrel sawed in half. To this 
wretched conveyance were attached three -starved ponies abreast. The collars 
were of wood, and the reins and traces of rope. Over the collar of the centre horse 
were suspended three bells. Not a moment was lost in packing the baggage ; a little 
straw was placed at the bottom, the mattress was spread on it, and the clothes-bage 
served as pillows. We were no sooner seated, than off we went, full , to the 
Jingling of the bells ; our party consisting of the master, a Christian ; the valet, a jew ; 


r New! coachmap, a worshipper of the Grand Lama.— Keppel’s Journey frem India to 
ng nd. 
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Carrats Keprec’s Fame as a Puysictan at Suersna.—One of my host's bro- 
thers, whose inordinate addiction to eating and drinking had brought on a violent fit 
of indigestion, had applied to an Armenian doctor, who had recommended a double 
allowance of the strong bitter brandy he had been taking, and which was, no doubt, the 
original cause of his complaint. This prescription, as might be supposed, had only 
added fuel to the flame: and the poor fellow gradually becoming worse, was at last in 
a burning fever. In this dilemma, as Englishmen and doctors are synonimous terms, 
he applied to me for assistance, which I gave, by administering calomel, with the 
reckless profusion of an Indian operator. The dose was fortunately attended with most 
complete success ; and so grateful was my patient for the relief I had occasioned, that, 
instead of a fee, he presented me with a Georgian silk handkerchief, a snuff-box, and 
a curiously wrought purses This cure soon spread my fame through the town, and 
brought numerous applicants for professional assistance. Defects of sight and hear- 
ing, and various other difficult cases, were laid before me, in the full confidence of ob- 
taining instant relief. Amongst those willing to become my patients was a handsome 
young married woman, who began stating her ailments with such minuteness, that had 
I not interrupted her detail, | should soon have acquired more professional information 
from her than I could have had the opportunity of communicating in return.—. Keppel’s 
Journey from India to England. 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE PRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, XC. 



































Amt. Per Amt.| Per 
CANALS. paid. | share. INSURANCE OFFICES. paid. | share. 
Ashton ..... Seveeeedesee a 100 150 BA ivi cttaacde deedets . 500) 50 55 
Birmingham ..........-++eee0e+ 17 10} 265 Alliance. ......... Covcecdes 100; 10 4 
Coventry ..acccccesece Cvccccees 100 =} 1100 Ditto Marine ...........+-. - 100; 5 5 
Ellesmere and Chester.......... 133 100 ainctoonscosandes as 8 5 
Grand Junction ....... naesde -.-|100 Sr. Geet WENA. « con denedeces cebeeie 100 140 
Huddersfield ............0-000+- 57 19 Ea es 100} 10 18 
Kennet and Avon ..............-- 40 25 BEODO. nc cnecévode ésibe vieie 50) 5 410 
RNs nah ciitenighint enna 47 38 Imperial .........sseeeeess 500; 50 90 
Leeds and Liverpool............ 100 380 TM cs bs obec kacane ad 100) 10 8 
Pe Ae ct .|100 660 SENG bdecces ob ebeapetes 25; 12 10} 39 
RON i Sésits dit eS PRR So - 40 32 10|| Protector. ......... veses 279 1 5 
Rochdale .. ..cscccocss eecteneas 85 85 ORR encase <ienne espnees gone: in: 8 215 
Stafford and Worcester ........ 140 750 Royal Exchange ........... ° 100 240 
Trent and Mersey ........... ---|100 = |1850 
Warwick and Birmingham...... 100. | 255 
Worcester ditto ............. 78 43 
MINES. 
DOCKS 
Anglo-Mexican...........-. . 100) 80 45 
Commercial. ........ weet'o2 eee (100 70 Ditto Chili .......... resoce Bane 8 2 
East India..... Ry ip DR es 100 82 10,| Bolanos.............. ~-~ 400/275 345 
) eines OS A PT 4 100 83 MEIER bg: cncc-coens 009 once OUn. ee 20 
St. Catherine’s............ 100) 40 31 GEES cov evaecetavecs 100; 15 16 
West India ..........cccccceece {lOO 195 Mexican .........0. obs tere 100; 18 ro 
Real Del Monte ........... 400 | 400 600 
WATER WORKS. United Mexican.........-.. 4) 30 20 
East London ................--- 100 121 
Grand Junction ................ 50 64 
EME San Guddnn oe enckie an aantal 100 28 MISCELLANEOUS. 
South London .......... dcepese 100 90 
West Middlesex .............+++ 60 63 Australian my ae 8 19 
British Iron Ditto....... -+ 100} 37 10, 98 
Canada Agricultural Ditto .. 100} 10 10 10 
GAS COMPANIES. Columbian Ditto... .. soveeee 100] 5 2 
General Steam Navigation .. 100} 13 5 10 
City of London ......... -»+ 100) 90 160 Irish Provincial Bank....... 100) 20 1b 
Ditto, New ..... eatin siete 100] 50 90 Rio dela Plata Comp........ 100) 10 5 
PU hs tr. 50) 30 25 Van Diemen’s Land Ditto .. 100, 21 3 
Imperial .o.6..0: secccoeed 50 45 Reversionary Interest Society 100/ 65 55 
United General ............ 50} 20 12 10|| Thames Tunnel Company .. 50} 32 34 dis. 
Westminster .,........+..0+ ag 56 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. Ude (late steward to His Royal Highness the Duke of York) has in the press 
a new edition of his French Cook, to which he has added upwards of two hundred 
valuable receipts, = 34 

National Tales. By Thomas Hood, Author of Whims and Oddities. With illus- 
trations, by Thomas Dighton. 

Orlando Furioso, in English prose, from the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto ; with notes 
by Christopher Jolmson. Post 8vo, 9s. The first volume containing Cantos I, 
to X11. Vol. Il. is in the press. 

Mr. Allen's History of Lambeth, the major part of which is printed, will be finished 
the latter end of this month ; it will form one volume of near five hundred pages, 
closely printed, with upwards of one hundred engravings of curious objects connected 
with the Parish. 

Part 1. of the History and Description of the ancient and highly interesting Parish 
of Clerkenwell. The work will be completed in 2 vols., demy 8vo, and 12mo, and 
illustrated with about sixty copper-plate engravings, executed by Messrs, Storer. 

Colonel Trench purposes publishing a Collection of Papers, illustrated by explana- 
tory Plates. relating to the /hames Quay, with Hints for some further Improvements 
in the Metropolis. 

Mr. Strutt is employed on a work illustrative of some of the finest Forest Scenes in 
the country. It is to be entitled, Delicew Sylvarum, and is intended as a companion 
to the Sylva Britannica. 

The first number of a Naval and Military Magazine, to be published Quarterly, 
5s. 6d; instituted for the purpose of supporting the interests of the Army and Navy. 

The author of London in the Olden lime, is engaged on a second volume, consist- 
ing of Tales, illustrative of the Manners, Habits, and Superstitions of its Inhabitants, 
from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Centu:y. The work will appear early in the 
Spring. 

" dosetens Sketches. In the course of the present Month, a volume of American 
Sketches, by a Native of that Country. 

Travels from India to England, by way of the Burman Empire, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Turkey, &c. in the years 1825-1826. By James Edward Alexander, Esq., H.P. 
Quarto. 

Shigurf Namah-i-Valaét, or excellent Intelligence concerning Europe ; being the 
Travels of Shaikh Itesa Moodeen, Moonshee, in Great Britain and France. ‘lrans- 
lated from the original Persian Manuscript into Hindoostanee ; with an English 
Version and Notes. By James Edward Alexander, Esq., H.P. With a portrait of 
the Moonshee. 8vo. 

Hamel, the Obeah Man. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

Elizabeth Evanshaw, being a Sequel to the Novel of Truth. 3 vols. 

X. Y. Z., a Farce. By George Colman, Esq. 6d. 

Life of Augustus von Kotzebue, including the Flight to Paris, and Exile to Siberia, 
forming Vols. 1X. and X. of Autobiography. 7s., with a Portrait. 

Itlustrations of the Passion of Love. To be published in Parts, 2s. 6d.each, three 
Parts forming a volume, with an elegant vignette title-page. 

Hamiltonian System of Education ; Voltaire’s Charles XII.; Cicero’s Treatises, 
De Senectute, and De Amicitia, with the literal, as well as the free Translation, ac- 
cording to the plan recommended in the Edinburgh Review. The De Senectute is now 
ready, and may be had separately. 

Selections from the German, Italian, and Spanish, are also preparing for publication. 


WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


_ Bagster's Comprehensive Bible ; with a large and clear Type, being the only edi- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, which contains, in One Volume, the Authorised Version, 
with the essentials required for Pulpit, or Study, or Family Use. 
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A Political History of the Extraordinary Events which led to the Burmese War, 
iJlustrated with a Map of the British Frontier. By Captain W. White. 8vo, 10s. — 

Truckleborough-Hall, a Novel. 3 vols. 8vo, 1/. 8s. Gd. 

The Hon. George Keppel’s Narrative of a Journey from India to England, by Bus- 
sorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, Curdistan, the Court of Persia, the Western 
Shore of the Caspian Sea, Astrakhan, Nishney Novogorod, Moscow, and St. Peters- 
burgh, in the year 1824. 1 vol. 4to, with coloured Plates. 

he Natchez: an Indian Tale. By the Viscount de Chateaubriand. $ vols. small 
Svo, 1/1. 1s.; French, 18s. 

Memoirs of Count Segur, Ambassador from France at the Court of Russia. Volume 
the Third, comprising an Account of the Journey of the Empress Catherine to the 
Crimea. 

Confessions of an Old Bachelor. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Third Volume of Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. With 
additions to Volume the First. By Dugald Stewart, F.R.S.  4to, 2/. 2s. 

The Late War in Spain and Portugal. The Second Volume. By Robert Southey. 
4to, 2l. 2s. 

Three Months in Ireland. By an English Protestant. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Life of Grotius, and a succinct Account of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Lite- 
rary History of the Netherlands. By Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s Inn, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Appendix to Captain Parry’s Second Voyage of Discovery, containing the Natural 
History, &c. 4to, 2l. 2s. 

Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to complete the Survey of the Western Coast of 
New Holiand, between the years 1817 and 1822. By Philip Parker King, R.N. 
2 vols, 8vo, 11. 16s. 

The Annual Biography, an Obituary for the year 1827. Containing Memoirs of 
celebrated Persons who died in 1825-1826. 8vo, 15s. Also may be had, the pre- 
ceding Ten Volumes, 15s. each. 

Select Views in Greece. Part VII. Engraved in the best Line Manner, from 
Drawings by H. W. Williams, Esq., Edinburgh. Containing the following Views :— 
1. Eleusis—II. Temple of Theseus—lI11. Cheronea—lV. View on the Gulf of Co- 
rinth—V. Mountain of Sopra Cavina. Imperial 8vo, 12s.—Proof on India Paper, 
royal 4to, 1/.1s. A few Impressions taken off on India Paper, before the Descriptive 
Writing, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Paul Jones: a Romance. By Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. 11s. 6d. 

Transalpine Memoirs ; or, Anecdotes and Observations, showing the actual State 
of Italy and the Italians. By au English Catholic. 2 vols. 12mo, 15s. 

Observations on the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of Derangement of the 
Mind. Founded on an extensive Moral and Medical Practice in the Treatment of 
Lunatics. By P. S. Knight, M.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Yorkshire Scenery ; or, 2xcursions in Yorkshire: with Delineations of some of 
the most interesting Objects, engraved by G. Cooke, Esq., and other eminent Artists, 
from Drawings made for the Purpose, by T. C. Hoffland, Esq., W. Cowen, &c. &c. 
By E. Rhodes. Royal 8vo, 18s.—small 4to, 11. 4s. 

Peak Scenery ; or, the Derbyshire Tourist. By the same Author. 8vo, 14s. 

The Poetical Souvenir. By Kennett and George Read Dixon, Esqrs. In crown 
8v0, 10s. 6d., ornamented with an elegantly engraved Title, and 43 beautifully de- 
signed Wood-cuts, 

Elements of Theoretical Mechanics ; being the Substance of a Course of Lectures 
on Statics and Dynamics. By Thomas Jackson, LL.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Recollections of Egypt. By the. Paroness von Minutoli, Post 8vo, with a co- 
loured Portrait of Mahomet Ali Pacha, 9%. 

Europe in Miniature ; a Geographical Amusement. In a handsome Gilt and orna- 
mental Box, with Fifteen coloured Maps, and Fifty-six Explanatory Cards, 15s. 

Notes made during a Tour in Denmark, Holstein, Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, Pome- 
rania, the Isle of Rugen, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, the Hansea- 
tic Territories, Oldenburg, Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine Country, and 
France. Interspersed with some Observations on the Foreign Corn Trade. To which 
are annexed the latest Prices of Corn at all the Shipping Ports on the Continent. By 
R. Smith, Esq. F.R.S.L. 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 

A General Index to Dodsley’s Annual Register, from its Commencement in 1758 
to the year 1819, inclusive (from which Period each Volume has its respective Index). 
8vo, il. 4s. 














many not before noticed, and other O 


from the original MSS. in the 


BROOKS PUBLISHED.——ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Part XI., with Eighteen Engravings, chiefly from Living Subjects, of the Animal 
Kingdom, described and arranged in conformity with its Organization. By the Baron 
Cuvier, &c. With additional Descriptions of all the Species hitherto named, and of 
riginal Matter. By Edward Griffith, F.L.S. and 
Others. Demy, 8vo, 12s.—royal 8vo, 8s.—ditto, coloured, 111. 4s.—demy 4to, India 
Proofs, 11. 4s. 

The Secret Correspondence of Madame de Maintenon and the Princess des Ursings ; 
ion of the Duke de Choiseul ; containing 
interesting Account of the secret Transactions and In igues of the Court of Louis XIV, 
than any other hitherto published. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 1/. 16s. 











PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(From December 24, 1826, to January 24, 1827.) 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 


Bank Stock, 8 per Cent.....sseee 2029 eeeneee 199 eeeeene 


3 per Cent. Consols......-seeeee 
3 per Cent. Reduced .......+++0s 
34 per Cent. Reduced........+++ 
New 4 per Cents. ....... ovecccee 
Long Annuities, expire 1860 ...... 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. ...... 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent. ........ 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per day ....+- 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. ...... 


Brazil ditto, ditto ....... cccecse 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent. .. 
Chilian ditto, ditto........... eee 


Columbian ditto 1822, ditto ...... 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto .......... 
Danish ditto, 3 per Cent........ 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent....... 
Ditto ditto, 3 per Cent. ......... 
Greek Bonds, 5 per Cent. ........ 
Mexican ditto .......... 
Ditto ditto, 6 per Cent...... ose 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent. ...... 
Portuguese ditto, 5 per Cent....... 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ........ 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ........e. 
Russian ditto, ditto. .......ese 
Spanish ditto, ditto. ......sesees 


144 eeceee 


HIGHEST. LOWEST. 
TIE caceee TOR coeeee 
BOP wcceee TTR ceceee 
BF neseee BaF woeeee 
Q9F .cccee GOR weeeee 
19} wcceee 18fR oo 200s 
2364 ..ceee 232h ..200- 
48s. pm..... 365. PM... +. 
28s. pM....+ 175. PMs. os 
B89 .sccee BBE .oceee 
G25 ..20 + SB seeees 
GO neeeee SH caveee 
SB neeeee BD ceeeee 
BZ ncecese BF cecces 
SOG wcceee 56 cccvce 
9G .nccee OBE weceee 
GB} .-.eee GOR wc ened 
17) seccee 13§ coccce 
SS seceee 47 ceovece 
GEE cece SBR ceceee 
S2h wceeee BO seeeee 
76 caesee T0 sccces 
OSG seeeee OOF senses 
95 scccee GOR ccecee 


BA acess 
123 eeeeee 


LATEST. 
902 
783 
793 
86} 
94% 
18} 
2334 
45s. pm. 
25s. pm. 


Rozert W. Moore, Broker, 
20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 
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